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FOREWORD 


This  publication  is  a condensation  of  the  complete  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Chinese 
Community  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee.  The  original  report,  com- 
pleted in  April,  1969,  consisted  of  fourteen  Subcommittee  reports,  findings  and  recom- 
mendations covering  834  pages.  Only  a few  typewritten  copies  were  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Mayor’s  Office  for  the  benefit  of  City  officials  and  for  scrutiny  by  the 
Press  and  other  interested  persons. 

Knowledge  that  the  Report  had  been  completed  led  to  numerous  requests  for  copies. 
Since  the  Committee  had  operated  without  funds  of  any  kind,  from  the  City  or  any 
other  source,  meeting  demands  for  such  a voluminous  document  was  impossible;  even 
though  the  widest  dissemination  was  desired. 

Accordingly,  a group  of  seven  who  had  worked  as  members  of  various  Subcommittees 
agreed  to  review  the  complete  report  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  Condensed 
Report.  This  was  done  only  after  consultation  with  each  of  the  independently-acting 
Subcommittee  Co-Chairmen  whose  efforts  had  produced  the  more  voluminous  document 
completed  in  April. 

Thus,  even  in  its  abbreviated  format,  it  is  the  people  of  Chinatown  — from  the  most 
affluent  to  the  most  humble  — who  speak  through  these  pages.  As  such,  it  deserves  the 
respect  and  support  of  all  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  especially  our  City  officials. 

For  their  efforts  in  editing  this  condensed  Report,  performed  above  and  beyond  their 
original  commitment  as  members  of  the  Committee,  special  recognition  should  be  given 
Dr.  Rolland  Lowe,  Miss  Rosemary  Chan,  Miss  Jennie  Ching,  Mrs.  Jessie  Leong,  Miss 
Lena  Leong,  Miss  Mary  Wong,  and  Mr.  Zeppelin  Wong.  For  the  hours  of  re-typing  this 
document,  praise  especially  goes  to  Miss  Patricia  Ong,  as  well  as  Miss  Aileen  Chan, 
Mrs.  Rachel  Hum,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Lowe,  Miss  Donna  Ong,  Mrs.  Thelma  Ong,  Mrs. 
Shirley  Poon,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Wong  and  Mr.  Byron  Wong.  For  their  assistance  in  proof- 
reading, commendations  go  to  Mrs.  Alice  Lowe  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Ryan.  And,  a tip- 
of-the-hat  to  the  9-to-12  year  olds  who  assisted  the  review  committee  in  checking  on 
“parking  meters,  yellow  zones”  and  other  factual  matters — Gordon  Hum,  Larry  Lowe, 
Randall  Lowe  and  Kenneth  Tan. 

It  has  been  more  than  a year  since  I assumed  the  role  of  Coordinator  for  the  Committee. 
Looking  back,  I can  reflect  that  while  at  times  the  task  was  difficult,  and  occasionally 
frustrating,  it  has  also  been  a rewarding  experience  in  public  service.  No  amount  of 
praise  is  too  great  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their  hard 
work.  Their  devotion  and  assistance  have  served  to  renew  a long-held  opinion  that  the 
Chinese  are  a great  and  wonderful  people  of  whom  San  Francisco  can  be  proud. 

Finally,  I join  the  Committee  in  expressing  thanks  to  the  Bank  of  Canton  which  volun- 
teered financial  help  to  make  possible  the  printing  of  this  Condensed  Report,  so  that  it 
can  be  widely  circulated  for  evaluation,  amplification  and  action. 

In  truth,  the  facts  and  recommendations  presented  in  these  combined  reports  are 
but  a beginning. 

Alessandro  Baccari, 

Project  Coordinator 

August,  1969 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHINESE 
COMMUNITY  CITIZENS'  SURVEY  AND  FACT  FINDING  COMMITTEE 


This  report  culminates  an  effort  initiated  in  June,  1968  by  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown,  concerned  with  the  many  inter-related  problems  of  this  significantly 
different  ethnic  community  — literally  a “city  within  a city”  — and  pledged  to  face 
the  facts  and  seek  solutions. 

The  Committee  which  presents  this  report  orginated  with  a few  leaders  in  the  Chinese 
community  asking  themselves  questions  about  their  “city”,  its  problems  and  what  could 
be  done  about  them.  From  these  conversations  came  the  realization  that  one  problem 
was  unequivocally  related  to  finding  solutions  for  other  problems.  Moreover,  that  these 
problem  areas  demanded  more  knowledge  — factual  knowledge  — so  opinions  could  be 
evaluated,  and  supported,  or  cast  aside. 

And,  finally,  that  to  be  effective  any  study  must  be  representative  of  the  entire  com- 
munity’s thinking  and  desires.  In  truth,  be  a reflection  of  our  “people”  — from  every 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder  and  of  every  political  or  social  complexion. 

Addressing  itself  to  this  task,  an  original  Committee  was  formed,  composed  of  67  dedi- 
cated men  and  women,  ready  and  willing  to  give  of  their  time,  knowledge  and  support 
for  the  benefit  of  their  community.  With  the  announcement  of  its  formation,  many 
others  within  the  Chinese  community,  and  beyond  its  borders,  offered  their  assistance. 
In  its  final  form,  more  than  300  persons  have  served  as  members  of  the  Committee,  on 
its  Sub-Committees  or  as  advisors. 

A highly  necessary  ingredient  in  moving  from  formation  of  the  Committee  to  under- 
taking the  determination  of  problems,  and  to  substantiate  findings  through  fact  and 
study,  was  the  appointment  of  a Project  Coordinator.  The  Committee’s  choice  was  a 
non-Oriental,  Alessandro  Baccari,  who,  with  his  staff  had  conducted  a number  of  city 
studies  and  surveys.  Moreover,  in  Baccari  we  found  a dedicated  person  who,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  offered  no  monetary  reward,  was  willing  to  devote  himself  to  the  time 
and  energy-consuming  task  of  guiding  and  directing  the  Study. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Coordinator,  fourteen  problem  areas  were  delineated  and 
Sub-Committees  assigned  to  devote  their  attention  to  these  problems,  independent  of 
the  work  of  other  Sub-Committees,  often  attended  by  persons  who  possessed  the  neces- 
sary information  for  guidance  of  the  Sub-Committees  in  separating  conjecture  from 
fact.  These  came  from  the  field  of  social  services,  health,  housing,  education,  employ- 
ment, business  development  and  cultural  bodies.  Manuscripts,  reports,  books  and 
pamphlets  by  the  score  were  assembled  and  studied  to  broaden  knowledge. 

With  completion  of  each  Sub-Committee’s  findings  and  recommendations,  the  Coordi- 
nator and  his  staff  compiled  the  Complete  Report  of  more  than  800  pages,  edited  from 
more  than  twice  this  number  of  documented  pages  presented  by  the  Sub-Committees. 

We  are  satisfied  that  in  the  following  Condensed  Report,  none  of  the  essence  has  been 
lost  of  the  longer  version,  and  that  it  will  now  become  a “working  document”  for  the 
benefit  of  our  community  and  those  who  are  in  government. 

ii 


Aside  from  the  attainment  of  our  Committee  objective  in  addressing  itself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Chinatown,  we  believe  this  report  may  well  serve  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  people  — of  whatever  race  or  persuasion  — organize  themselves; 
document  their  thoughts  and  desires;  substitute  fact  for  supposition;  and  move  in 
unity  for  solutions  to  their  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Co-Chairmen:  Lim  P.  Lee 
Albert  C.  Lim 
H.  K.  Wong 

August,  1969 
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CHAPTER  ONE:  THE  BACKDROP 


I.  THE  GOLD  RUSH: 

When  the  cry  of  “gold”  was  first  heard  at  Sutter’s  Mill  in  1849,  the  sound  was  echoed 
around  the  world.  California  was  pictured  as  a place  where  you  only  had  to  stick  a pick 
in  the  ground  to  become  instantly  wealthy  beyond  belief. 

In  the  records  of  the  United  States  government  on  “aliens  admitted”  reaching  back  148 
years,  the  three  decades  between  1820  and  1850  show  only  45  Chinese  as  having  entered 
the  country,  in  the  ten  year  period  of  1850  to  1860  ships  from  the  Orient  deposited 
41,397  Chinese  on  the  muddy  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  the  following  decade, 
64,301  more  arrived. 

Most  of  these  were  young  men  from  Canton,  since  this  was  the  first  and  for  several 
decades  the  principal  port  of  China.  As  opposed  to  the  more  scholarly  Mandarin,  the 
common  language  of  San  Francisco  s Chinese  thus  became  Cantonese. 

As  with  other  nationalities,  most  of  them  were  in  search  of  gold,  and  the  “digging”  of 
the  Sierra  foothills  their  immediate  goal.  A few  found  the  wealth  they  sought  and  re- 
turned to  waiting  families  in  their  homeland.  The  Chinese  found  a growing  resentment 
at  their  presence.  History  recounts  grisly,  and  true,  stories  of  hordes  of  white  miners 
descending  on  the  camps  of  Chinese  miners  to  burn  their  shacks,  murder  those  not  swift 
enough  to  escape  and  hide,  steal  their  gold.  The  State  enacted  “mining  taxes”,  and  the 
tax  collectors  collected  ony  from  the  Chinese. 

As  the  lush  rewards  of  “gold  panning”  declined,  many  of  the  Chinese  turned  to  working 
in  the  mines,  clearing  land,  building  walls  that  still  stand  today,  or  returned  to  San 
Francisco’s  emerging  Chinatown  where  they  were  recruited  as  “cheap  labor”.  It  was 
the  Chinese  who  were  called  upon  to  plant  the  vineyards  for  the  beginning  of  Califor- 
nia’s wine  grape  industry.  It  was  the  Chinese  who  crossed  San  Francisco  Bay  to  cut 
the  timber  that  covered  the  East  Bay  hills,  for  lumber  to  build  the  “City”. 

The  greatest  migration  was  in  the  period  of  1871-1880,  when  Chinese  arriving  in  the 
United  States  numbered  123,201. 

California,  and  San  Francisco  in  particular,  reacted  violently  and  with  gross  discrimina- 
tion against  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  the  70’s  and  80’s.  All  manner  of  restrictive 
legislation  was  aimed  at  the  residents  of  Chinatown ; from  curfew  laws  to  school  segre- 
gation. In  1873  a mayor  was  elected  on  an  “anti-Chinese”  ticket,  and  mobs  of  whites 
descended  on  Chinatown  to  burn  and  loot  shops.  When  a large  number  of  Chinese 
workmen  were  employed  to  fill  in  land  for  a wharf,  replacing  white  workmen  at  half  the 
going  rate  of  $1.25  per  day,  they  were  attacked  by  a mob  that  killed  one  and  injured 
many  more  and  burned  their  shacks  to  the  ground. 

II.  THE  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMMIGRATION: 

In  1882,  Congress  passed  the  first  Exclusion  Act.  A further  tightening  of  the  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Chinese  immigrant  came  in  1924  with  the  enactment  by  Congress  of 
a Second  Exclusion  Act.  These  restricted  immigration  and  denied  naturalization  to  the 
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Chinese  already  here.  The  result  was  to  leave  Chinese  males  stranded  in  this  country, 
unable  to  bring  their  families  from  China. 

These  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws  prevented  even  the  American  citizen  of  Chinese  descent 
from  bringing  his  wife  to  the  United  States,  and,  this  also  applied  to  his  children  born 
on  Chinese  soil.  This  was  later  overturned  by  a Supreme  Court  ruling  which  held  that 
the  children  of  American  citizens,  regardless  of  where  born,  attained  status  as  citizens 
at  birth. 

Circumvention  of  the  discriminatory  exclusion  laws  was  common.  Thousands  of  Chinese 
made  claim  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  based  on  fraudulent  birth  claims  of  their 
great-grandfather,  grandfather  or  father.  Other  claimants  traced  their  “citizenship”  to 
long  deceased  persons,  by  adopting  their  family  name.  In  San  Francisco,  the  destruction 
of  vital  records  in  the  fire  of  1906,  placed  the  burden  of  proof  of  illegal  entry  or  false 
citizenship  claims  on  the  government.  Lacking  records  to  either  prove  or  disprove  the 
claims,  there  was  little  the  government  could  do  in  enforcing  the  exclusion  acts. 

In  December  1943,  the  Exclusion  Act  was  repealed.  The  existing  quota  system  which 
sharply  restricted  immigration  remained,  but  the  end  of  the  Exclusion  Act  made  it 
possible,  among  other  benefits,  for  United  States  veterans  of  World  War  II  to  bring  in 
their  foreign-born  wives  and  children.  Thousands  of  American-born  Chinese  served 
with  distinction  in  World  War  II,  and  some  5,000  Chinese  wives  of  veterans  entered  the 
United  States. 

This  period  also  benefited  some  6,000  Chinese  students  in  United  States  colleges,  who 
were  “stranded”  here  on  student  visas.  They  were  permitted  to  remain  and  a majority 
of  them  are  now  United  States  citizens. 

The  advent  of  Communist  rule  in  mainland  China  resulted  in  thousands  fleeing  to  Hong 
Kong.  In  1960  President  Kennedy  signed  an  executive  order  allowing  their  entry  into 
the  United  States  as  alien  “parolees”.  Under  this  and  related  provisions,  some  16,751 
Chinese  were  admitted  between  1960  and  1967.  After  two  years  residence,  the  “paro- 
lees” were  permitted  to  change  their  status  to  that  of  resident  alien. 

The  most  forward  step  in  recognizing  the  equality  of  all  races  and  nationalities  came 
with  the  enactment  of  a new  immigration  act  in  1965,  which  became  wholly  effective  as 
of  June  30,  1968.  This  replaced  the  former  “quota”  system  of  allocating  immigration 
which  had  been  heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  Europeans,  with  a new  total  annual  Eastern 
Hemisphere  admittance  of  170,000.  This  permits  up  to  20,000  to  be  admitted  annually 
from  China.  The  20,000  figure  also  applies  to  other  nations,  except  those  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  which  a total  quota  of  120,000  is  allowed. 

The  present  social  situation  is  as  much  a product  of  the  past  as  it  is  a part  of  the  entire 
complex  of  socio-economic  forces  operating  in  the  region.  San  Francisco  Chinatown  has 
transformed  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  from  a small  tight  self-sufficient  village 
of  Chinese  inhabitants  who  congregated  together  for  mutual  protection  from  oppression 
and  hostility  from  the  outside  to  the  present  busy,  thriving  highly  regarded  commercial 
community.  In  the  earlier  period  of  imposed  segregation  there  rose  to  power  the  Six 
Companies  which  championed  the  cause  of  those  within  against  the  hostilities  of  those 
without.  Segregation  with  its  concomittant  ills  brought  about  a condition  of  closed 
resources. 
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With  the  advent  of  peace  after  World  War  II  the  opening  up  of  frontiers  gradually 
emerged.  The  rapid  development  of  Chinatown’s  commercial  interests  took  shape. 
Some  residents  by  virtue  of  educational  and  occupational  advancement  left  the  neigh- 
borhood to  integrate  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  many  who  remained  behind,  in  spite  of  the  crowded  and  unhealthy,  decaying 
conditions.  Many  of  the  residents  no  longer  needed  to  segregate  themselves  from  the 
dominant  race  for  mutual  protection  purposes  or  to  look  to  the  family  associations  and 
the  Six  Companies  for  guidance  and  leadership,  but  instead  turned  to  regard  Chinatown 
as  a convenient  place  in  which  to  live  and  to  continue  the  life  of  the  old  country. 

In  the  past  five  years  increased  immigration  disturbed  the  economic  equilibrium  and  in 
relation  to  the  population  change,  a condition  of  closed  resources  again  obtained. 

Meanwhile  we  are  participants  in  a society  undergoing  vast  social  changes.  So  swift  is 
the  pace  of  modern  change  that  in  terms  of  common  experience  America  can  be  said  to 
produce  a new  generation  every  five  years,  thus  producing  four  generation  gaps 
between  child  and  parents.  A series  of  movements,  national  in  scope,  beginning  with 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  growing  in  intensity  cannot  help  but  influence  the 
younger  generations  of  Chinese.  Their  demands  for  participatory  democracy  and  the 
right  to  formulate  policy  in  the  decision-making  process  run  contrary  to  the  socio- 
political structure  in  Chinatown. 

The  forms  of  hostile  expressions  by  militant  youths  stir  up  anxieties  and  contempt. 
The  older  generation  still  adheres  to  cultural  traditions,  custom  and  decree  inevitably 
giving  rise  to  denial  in  an  attempt  to  defend  the  existing  social  structure. 

The  conflicts  incident  to  the  meeting  of  two  or  more  cultures  also  help  to  accentuate  and 
aggravate  the  problems  of  crime  and  delinquency.  Deviations  from  the  traditional  pat- 
terns of  behavior  increase  as  the  processes  of  Americanization  continue.  The  relatively 
low  delinquent  and  crime  rates  though  considered  negligible  by  the  dominant  society, 
nonetheless  give  cause  for  alarm  to  the  Chinese  as  shockingly  disgraceful  as  well  as 
frightening. 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  the  Citizens’  Fact  Finding  Committee  has  chosen  to 
study  the  specific  problems  in  Chinatown. 
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CHAPTER  TWO:  STATISTICAL  PROFILE  OF  CHINATOWN 


Much  of  the  statistical  data  on  Chinatown  is  incorrect.  The  lack  of  factual  updated 
statistical  information  concerning  the  community,  has  made  it  very  difficult  and  ex- 
tremely confusing,  for  those  who  attempt  to  research  and  document  the  problems  of  the 
area. 

The  basic  reason  is  that  there  are  no  actual  census  counts  since  1960,  and  everyone  is 
just  ‘‘guess”  estimating,  when  it  comes  to  figures.  Another  reason  is  that  the  definition 
or  the  year  of  reference  is  different  in  the  various  reports.  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  review  and  point  out  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  statistical  data. 

I.  SOURCES  OF  DATA: 

The  major  source  of  reference  has  been  the  1960  United  States  Census,  which  divided 
the  statistics  according  to  census  tracts.  A copy  of  the  raw  data  of  census  tracts  A-l  to 
A- 16  is  enclosed  in  the  appendix  (page  12). 

Other  authoritative  sources  include: 

A.  Vital  Statistics  from  the  Annual  Report  of  District  Four,  North  East  Health  Center 
of  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health. 

B.  Population  estimation  from  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health. 

C.  Socio-economic  Profile  of  Chinatown  from  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council. 
(Figures  based  on  the  1960  census.) 

D.  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District-Enrollment  Tables. 

E.  Department  of  Social  Services  figures  on  the  number  of  recipients  of  the  Medi  Cal 
program. 

II.  WHAT  IS  CHINATOWN? 

Before  the  statistics  on  Chinatown  can  be  discussed,  one  must  first  define  the  physical 
or  sociological  boundaries. 

A.  Definition  of  Three  Agencies: 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  using  the  census  count  of  1960, 
defined  those  census  tracts  with  over  50%  Chinese  population  as  Chinatown. 
(A-5,  6,  7,  9,  13,  14,  15,  16).  This  would  give  Chinatown  in  1960  a population 
of  30,419  of  which  22,481  or  74%  are  denoted  as  “others”  and  presumably 
Chinese. 

2.  Economic  Opportunity  Council  groups  Chinatowm  and  North  Beach  as  one  area 
and  thus  A-l  to  A-l  7 census  tracts  are  included  with  a population  of  68,807  with 
29,872  or  43.5%  denoted  as  “others”. 

3.  In  the  Department  of  Social  Services  report,  Chinatown  is  listed  as  one  of  the 
five  target  areas  and  includes  A-l  to  A-7,  A-ll  to  A-15  census  tracts.  Here  the 
1960  census  count  would  show  a population  of  49,700  with  22,510  or  45.3% 
listed  as  “others”. 
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The  following  chart  summarizes  the  above  points.  The  chart  also  serves  as  a useful 
reminder  that  unless  there  is  a significant  increase  in  housing,  the  “total  Chinatown 
population”  column  represents  the  saturation  point  for  the  number  of  Chinese  that  may 
be  housed  in  these  census  tracts. 


Census 

Tracts 

Total 

“Chinatown” 

Population 

Total 

Chinese 

Population 

% 

Chinese 

Population 

Dept,  of  City 
Planning 

A-S,  6,  7,  9, 
13,  14,  15,  16 

30,419 

22,481 

74  % 

E.O.C. 

A-l  to  A-17 

68,807 

29,872 

43.5% 

D.S.S. 

A-l  to  A-7 
A-ll  to  A-l 5 

49,700 

22,510 

45.3% 

B.  In  the  subcommittee  reports  that  follow,  Chinatown  has  not  been  specifically 
defined.  As  expressed  in  the  section  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Planning,  since 
1960  there  has  been  a large  migration  of  the  Chinese  directly  westward  to  Van 
Ness,  northward  to  the  North  Beach  area,  southward  to  Bush,  and  eastward 
replacing  many  of  the  Filipinos.  In  addition,  Richmond,  Sunset,  Diamond 
Heights,  Mission,  and  Bernal  Heights  have  all  seen  a large  influx  of  Chinese. 

Nonetheless,  the  geographic  confine  of  Chinatown  can  only  reflect  areas  (that 
show  a high  concentration  of  Chinese)  in  direct  continuity  with  the  previously 
established  boundaries  by  the  City  Planning  Department.  The  1970  census  may 
therefore  include  A-3,  A-4,  A-8,  A-10,  A-ll  as  part  of  Chinatown. 

Chinatown  may  thus  be  divided  into  three  arbitrary  areas:  (See  Chart  in 
Appendix  — page  15). 

“Hard  Core”  (A-13,  14,  15)  with  greater  than  90%  Chinese  in  the  1960  census 
count. 

“Residential”  (A-5,  6,  7,  9,  16)  with  greater  than  50%  Chinese  in  the  1960  census 
count. 

“Potential”  (A-3,  4,  8,  10,  11)  with  25.6%  Chinese  in  the  1960  census  count  and 
which  may  show  greater  than  50%  Chinese  in  the  next  census  count  in  1970. 

III.  WHAT  IS  THE  TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  CHINESE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO? 

A.  Data  of  the  Census  count  showed  17,782  in  1940,  24,813  in  1950  and  36,445  in 
1960. 

B.  The  estimation  of  population  growth  of  the  Chinese  as  released  through  the  De- 
part of  Public  Health  is  based  on  the  1960  census,  the  natural  growth  through 
birth-death  differences  and  increases  through  migration  (in  this  instance,  primarily 
immigration  from  Asia).  As  noted  in  the  figures  in  the  Table  of  Population,  the 
population  took  a sudden  growth  spurt  in  1967-1968,  partly  due  to  an  actual  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  immigrants  in  those  years,  and  partly  also  to  readjust  for 
the  lower  predictions  of  prior  years  (1962-1966)  when  the  number  of  immigrants 
was  not  appreciated. 


TABLE  OF  POPULATION 


City 

Chinese 

% 

Net 

U.  S.  Census 

Population 

Population 

Chinese 

Birth 

Death 

Gain 

1940 

634,536 

775,357 

17,782 

2.8 

1950 

24,813 

3.2 

1960 

740,316 

36,445 

5.1 

S.F.  Dept,  of 
Public  Health 

1961 

744,000 

37,900 

5.1 

827 

286 

541 

1962 

745,000 

749,900 

39,200 

5.3 

789 

291 

498 

1963 

40,800 

5.4 

826 

311 

515 

1964 

755,700 

42,400 

5.6 

825 

301 

524 

1965 

750,500 

42,600 

5.7 

748 

320 

428 

1966 

740,200 

42,900 

5.8 

718 

337 

381 

1967 

747,500 

47,700 

6.4 

768 

351 

417 

1968 

748,700 

52,000 

6.9 

Not  Available 

1968 

748,700 

62,000 

8.3 

Not  Available 

(Revised) 


60,00<j 

50,000' 

40,000- 

30,000. 

20,000^ 

10,000 


Legend:  . . . Estimates  of  S.F. Public  Health  Dept. 

* * * Increase  in  population  by  birth-death- 

statistics  only. 


1960  1961  1962  1963  1964  1965  1966  1967  1968  1968-Revised 


POPULATION  CURVE  — CHINESE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
(Based  on  estimates  from  San  Francisco  Public  Health  Department) 
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However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  estimation  of  the  impact  of  immi- 
grants on  the  Chinese  population  is  not  based  on  any  actual  count,  but  only  repre- 
sents an  educated  guess.  Whether  migration  of  some  of  the  Chinese  out  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  estimates  is  not  known. 

The  actual  number  of  Chinese  in  Chinatown  is  also  difficult  to  estimate.  But  based 
on  the  1967  estimates  from  the  report  of  the  North  East  Health  Center,  33,700 
were  classified  as  “others”  (not  white  or  Negro)  in  District  IV  and  presumably 
most  of  these  or  approximately  30,000  would  be  Chinese  living  in  the  Chinatown 
portion  of  District  IV.  So  for  1967,  one  can  estimate  that  30,000  out  of  the  47,700 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco  live  in  Chinatown. 

IV.  WHAT  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  IMMIGRANTS? 

A.  In  1967  and  1968  the  newspapers  had  released  figures  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  showing  that  in  fiscal- 1967  there  were  25,096 
Chinese  who  entered  the  United  States  of  which  an  estimated  one-third  or  7,000  to 
8,000  (?  estimated  by  whom)  remained  in  San  Francisco. 

B.  Mr.  C.  W.  Fullilove,  District  Director  in  San  Francisco  of  INS,  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration  (see  that  section)  that  of  the  25,096, 
13,094  were  already  in  the  United  States  and  were  merely  adjusting  their  status. 
And  out  of  the  12,002  newly  arriving  immigrants,  only  1,400  were  expected  to  stay 
in  San  Francisco. 

C.  The  basic  source  of  confusion  is  over  the  word  “immigrant”,  which  means  “new 
arrivals”  to  the  community,  but  means  adjustment  of  status  to  permanent  residence 
by  INS.  The  confusion  is  compounded  by  the  words  “entered  United  States”,  or 
“admitted  to  United  States”,  which  implies  a physical  entrance  to  the  United 
States  by  the  community,  but  only  an  entrance  in  a ledger  book  by  INS. 

The  question  therefore  has  to  be  rephrased  and  redefined  to  be  more  meaningful, 
“What  is  the  number  of  new  arrivals”?  New  arrivals  may  enter  the  United  States 
in  five  categories:  immigrant,  student,  visitor,  immediate  family  of  United  States 
citizens,  and  parolee  (this  last  group  only  between  years  1962-1967).  Mr.  Fulli- 
love had  only  answered  the  question  to  the  first  of  these  five  categories.  For 
example,  3,665  of  those  immigrants  who  were  merely  adjusting  status  in  fiscal 
1967  were  students.  If  this  figure  implies  that  every  year  over  3,000  students 
adjust  status  to  permanent  residency,  then  over  3,000  students  must  also  enter  each 
year.  Thus,  the  final  figures  are  not  in  yet  and  probably  will  not  be  known  unless 
an  accurate  count  of  those  settling  in  San  Francisco  can  be  obtained. 

D.  Some  indirect  indications  on  the  number  of  immigrants  may  be  obtained  by 
measuring  the  impact  immigration  may  have  caused  in  school  enrollment,  health 
data,  and  agency  caseloads. 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD)  Enrollment  Tables  are 
only  available  for  the  school  years  1966-1967  and  1967-1968.  (See  page  151., 
of  section  on  education).  A summary  of  the  data  below  showed  that  there  was 
an  increase  of  116  Chinese  students  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Chinatown  and 
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29 2 city-wide.  However,  the  total  enrollment,  combining  elementary,  junior 
high  and  high  schools,  showed  an  increase  of  only  36  students  in  Chinatown  and 
45  city-wide.  How  much  of  an  exodus  into  private  or  suburban  schools  is  not 
known.  However,  if  the  school  age  immigrants  represent  20%-25%  of  the  im- 
migrant population  (see  page  21),  not  more  than  1,500  immigrants  can  be 
estimated  to  have  settled  in  San  Francisco  from  the  above  statistics. 

The  complete  data  for  the  1968-1969  enrollment  is  not  available  for  review. 
The  estimated  enrollment  for  that  school  year  in  the  elementary  schools  around 
Chinatown  is  based  on  percentage  of  total  enrollment  figures  and  thus  may  not 
be  exact.  Nonetheless,  comparing  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
junior  high  schools  in  1968-1969  with  the  preceding  year’s  enrollment  around 
Chinatown  showed  a minimal  rise  of  27  Chinese  students.  Yet  in  the  fall  term 
of  1968,  169  new  arrivals  did  enroll  in  these  same  elementary  schools,  and  an 
additional  74  enrolled  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  (see  page  154). 
Does  this  mean  that  as  more  immigrants  come  into  Chinatown,  there  has  been 
almost  an  equal  exodus  out  of  Chinatown? 


NUMBER  OF  CHINESE  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Chinatown 

1966-1967 

1967-1968 

1968-1969 

Elementary 

3186 

3302 

3310  (estimated) 

Junior  Highs 

1868 

1854 

1873  (estimated) 

Senior  Highs 

1942 

1876 

Not  Available 

Total 

6996 

7032 

City-wide 

Elementary 

5891 

6183 

Junior  Highs 

2859 

2905 

Senior  Highs 

3864 

3571 

Total 

12614 

12659 

2.  The  birth  rates  as  reported  above  also  have  not  shown  an  increase  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  birth  rate  has  dropped  in  recent  years  due 
to  more  effective  contraceptive  methods,  and  thus  the  drop  in  birth  rate  among 
the  Chinese  is  not  surprising.  However,  if  the  birth  rate  among  the  Chinese  is 
16.1/1,000  population  (see  page  92,  section  on  health)  and  there  has  been  at 
least  a 20,000  increase  in  population  since  1960,  one  would  expect  a significant 
rise  in  the  birth  rates.  (16.1  X 20  equals  322  additional  newborns). 

3.  Agency  data  on  immigration  is  best  reflected  from  the  International  Institute, 
which  reported  that  in  an  eight-month  period  from  4-1-66  to  12-31-66,  1,257 
new  arrivals  came.  The  completeness  of  this  count  was  not  evaluated. 

4.  Discussion:  Indirect  methods  of  estimations  here  contain  many  weaknesses. 
The  main  problem  is  that  one  cannot  assume  that  immigration  is  the  only  var- 
iable here  that  may  alter  or  influence  the  data.  For  example,  if  2,000  immigrants 
arrived  but  2,000  Chinese  leave  San  Francisco  for  the  suburbs,  there  may  be  no 
shift  in  much  of  the  data.  This  factor  may  be  quite  significant,  for  Chinatown 
w'ithout  increasing  its  housing  cannot  hold  more  people,  unless  more  crowding 


takes  place.  And  as  more  immigrants  arrive,  others  must  move  out,  and  statis- 
tics may  show  not  so  much  a change  of  numbers  of  people,  but  the  socio- 
cultural composition  of  people  in  Chinatown. 

Y.  HOW  MANY  SENIOR  CITIZENS? 

A.  The  Socio-economic  Profile*  listed  1,238/9,329  or  13.3%  of  those  in  hardcore 
Chinatown  (census  tracts  A-13,  14,  IS)  as  over  65  years  old  and  9,339/68,807 
(A-l  to  A-17)  or  13.6%  as  over  65  years  old  for  North  Beach-Chinatown  area. 
These  figures  appear  to  be  based  on  the  1960  census.  This  compares  to  a city-wide 
figure  of  13.2%  of  the  total  San  Francisco  population.  Again  referring  back  to 
the  chart  under  the  earlier  discussion  of  what  is  Chinatown,  the  Chinese  population 
in  A-l  to  A-17  is  29,872  in  1960  and  13.6%  of  this  would  come  to  a little  over 
4,000  Chinese  over  the  age  of  65  living  in  Chinatown  in  1960. 

B.  Self-Help  to  the  Elderly  reported  in  the  section  on  senior  citizens  that  they  have 
served  3,347  people  age  65  and  over  from  August,  1966  through  December,  1968. 
It  is  their  estimation  that  there  are  8,000  to  10,000  senior  citizens  in  the  China- 
town-North Beach  area. 

C.  The  health  data  did  not  reflect  a higher  than  City  average  of  senior  citizens  (see 
section  on  health)  in  Chinatown  if  one  can  assume  that  the  death  rate  or  hospital 
utilization  rate  are  valid  indices.  Keeping  in  mind  that  one  is  assuming  the  same 
per  cent  of  senior  citizens  for  the  Chinese  as  the  rest  of  the  city,  the  Chinese 
show  a death  rate  of  9.2/1,000  in  Chinatown,  7.4/1,000  for  the  total  Chinese 
population  as  compared  to  12.6/1,000  for  San  Francisco’s  whole  population  in 
1967.  This  lower  death  rate  was  not  the  result  of  a sampling  error,  for  the  death 
rate  for  the  Chinese  has  remained  at  this  approximate  level  since  1960. 

D.  A review  of  the  profile  of  the  “immigrants”  in  1967  showed  only  8.5%  are  over 
60  years  old.  (See  section  on  immigration).  Thus,  the  number  of  senior  citizens 
added  by  immigration  would  not  be  very  large. 

E.  With  an  analysis  of  all  of  the  above  data,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  China- 
town has  a significantly  higher  per  cent  of  senior  citizens  than  the  rest  of  San 
Francisco. 

VI.  HOW  MANY  ARE  UNDER  THE  POVERTY  GUIDELINE? 

A.  Based  on  figures  from  the  1960  census,  (see  chart),  the  hard  core  Chinatown  area 
(A-13,  14,  15)  contained  656  families  out  of  1,613  families  (40.8%)  with  an 
income  under  $4,000.  The  “residential”  Chinatown  area  (A-5,  6,  7,  9,  16)  con- 
tained 1,030  out  of  4,291  families  or  (24%)  with  an  income  below  $4,000.  No 
study  was  made  on  the  income  level  of  the  single  person. 

B.  The  Socio-economic  Profile  of  EOC  listed  Chinatown  “A”  with  the  same  figures 
as  above  for  the  “hard  core”  area;  for  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  listed 
3,220  families  (16-46%)  under  the  poverty  guideline.  The  actual  number  for 
these  census  tracts  (A-l  to  A-17)  is  3,422  out  of  13,921  families  or  24.5%. 

*See  Appendix-Page 
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292  city-wide.  However,  the  total  enrollment,  combining  elementary,  junior 
high  and  high  schools,  showed  an  increase  of  only  36  students  in  Chinatown  and 
45  city-wide.  How  much  of  an  exodus  into  private  or  suburban  schools  is  not 
known.  However,  if  the  school  age  immigrants  represent  20%-25%  of  the  im- 
migrant population  (see  page  21),  not  more  than  1,500  immigrants  can  be 
estimated  to  have  settled  in  San  Francisco  from  the  above  statistics. 

The  complete  data  for  the  1968-1969  enrollment  is  not  available  for  review. 
The  estimated  enrollment  for  that  school  year  in  the  elementary  schools  around 
Chinatown  is  based  on  percentage  of  total  enrollment  figures  and  thus  may  not 
be  exact.  Nonetheless,  comparing  the  enrollment  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
junior  high  schools  in  1968-1969  with  the  preceding  year’s  enrollment  around 
Chinatown  showed  a minimal  rise  of  27  Chinese  students.  Yet  in  the  fall  term 
of  1968,  169  new  arrivals  did  enroll  in  these  same  elementary  schools,  and  an 
additional  74  enrolled  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  (see  page  154). 
Does  this  mean  that  as  more  immigrants  come  into  Chinatown,  there  has  been 
almost  an  equal  exodus  out  of  Chinatown? 

NUMBER  OF  CHINESE  ENROLLED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Chinatown 

1966-1967 

1967-1968 

1968-1969 

Elementary 

3186 

3302 

3310  (estimated) 

Junior  Highs 

1868 

1854 

1873  (estimated) 

Senior  Highs 

1942 

1876 

Not  Available 

Total 

City-wide 

6996 

7032 

Elementary 

5891 

6183 

Junior  Highs 

2859 

2905 

Senior  Highs 

3864 

3571 

Total 

12614 

12659 

2.  The  birth  rates  as  reported  above  also  have  not  shown  an  increase  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  is  well  known  that  the  birth  rate  has  dropped  in  recent  years  due 
to  more  effective  contraceptive  methods,  and  thus  the  drop  in  birth  rate  among 
the  Chinese  is  not  surprising.  However,  if  the  birth  rate  among  the  Chinese  is 
16.1/1,000  population  (see  page  92,  section  on  health)  and  there  has  been  at 
least  a 20,000  increase  in  population  since  1960,  one  would  expect  a significant 
rise  in  the  birth  rates.  (16.1  X 20  equals  322  additional  newborns). 

3.  Agency  data  on  immigration  is  best  reflected  from  the  International  Institute, 
which  reported  that  in  an  eight-month  period  from  4-1-66  to  12-31-66,  1,257 
new  arrivals  came.  The  completeness  of  this  count  was  not  evaluated. 

4.  Discussion:  Indirect  methods  of  estimations  here  contain  many  weaknesses. 
The  main  problem  is  that  one  cannot  assume  that  immigration  is  the  only  var- 
iable here  that  may  alter  or  influence  the  data.  For  example,  if  2,000  immigrants 
arrived  but  2,000  Chinese  leave  San  Francisco  for  the  suburbs,  there  may  be  no 
shift  in  much  of  the  data.  This  factor  may  be  quite  significant,  for  Chinatown 
without  increasing  its  housing  cannot  hold  more  people,  unless  more  crowding 
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takes  place.  And  as  more  immigrants  arrive,  others  must  move  out,  and  statis- 
tics may  show  not  so  much  a change  of  numbers  of  people,  but  the  socio- 
cultural composition  of  people  in  Chinatown. 

V.  HOW  MANY  SENIOR  CITIZENS? 

A.  The  Socio-economic  Profile*  listed  1,238/9,329  or  13.3%  of  those  in  hardcore 
Chinatown  (census  tracts  A-13,  14,  15)  as  over  65  years  old  and  9,339/68,807 
(A-l  to  A-17)  or  13.6%  as  over  65  years  old  for  North  Beach-Chinatown  area. 
These  figures  appear  to  be  based  on  the  1960  census.  This  compares  to  a city- wide 
figure  of  13.2%  of  the  total  San  Francisco  population.  Again  referring  back  to 
the  chart  under  the  earlier  discussion  of  what  is  Chinatown,  the  Chinese  population 
in  A-l  to  A-17  is  29,872  in  1960  and  13.6%  of  this  would  come  to  a. little  over 
4,000  Chinese  over  the  age  of  65  living  in  Chinatown  in  1960. 

B.  Self-Help  to  the  Elderly  reported  in  the  section  on  senior  citizens  that  they  have 
served  3,347  people  age  65  and  over  from  August,  1966  through  December,  1968. 
It  is  their  estimation  that  there  are  8,000  to  10,000  senior  citizens  in  the  China- 
town-North Beach  area. 

C.  The  health  data  did  not  reflect  a higher  than  City  average  of  senior  citizens  (see 
section  on  health)  in  Chinatown  if  one  can  assume  that  the  death  rate  or  hospital 
utilization  rate  are  valid  indices.  Keeping  in  mind  that  one  is  assuming  the  same 
per  cent  of  senior  citizens  for  the  Chinese  as  the  rest  of  the  city,  the  Chinese 
show  a death  rate  of  9.2/1,000  in  Chinatown,  7.4/1,000  for  the  total  Chinese 
population  as  compared  to  12.6/1,000  for  San  Francisco’s  whole  population  in 
1967.  This  lower  death  rate  was  not  the  result  of  a sampling  error,  for  the  death 
rate  for  the  Chinese  has  remained  at  this  approximate  level  since  1960. 

D.  A review  of  the  profile  of  the  “immigrants”  in  1967  showed  only  8.5%  are  over 
60  years  old.  (See  section  on  immigration).  Thus,  the  number  of  senior  citizens 
added  by  immigration  would  not  be  very  large. 

E.  With  an  analysis  of  all  of  the  above  data,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  China- 
town has  a significantly  higher  per  cent  of  senior  citizens  than  the  rest  of  San 
Francisco. 

VI.  HOW  MANY  ARE  UNDER  THE  POVERTY  GUIDELINE? 

A.  Based  on  figures  from  the  1960  census,  (see  chart),  the  hard  core  Chinatown  area 
(A-13,  14,  15)  contained  656  families  out  of  1,613  families  (40.8%)  with  an 
income  under  $4,000.  The  “residential”  Chinatown  area  (A-5,  6,  7,  9,  16)  con- 
tained 1,030  out  of  4,291  families  or  (24%)  with  an  income  below  $4,000.  No 
study  was  made  on  the  income  level  of  the  single  person. 

B.  The  Socio-economic  Profile  of  EOC  listed  Chinatown  “A”  with  the  same  figures 
as  above  for  the  “hard  core”  area;  for  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  listed 
3,220  families  (16-46%)  under  the  poverty  guideline.  The  actual  number  for 
these  census  tracts  (A-l  to  A-17)  is  3,422  out  of  13,921  families  or  24.5%. 

*See  Appendix-Page 
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C.  Discussion:  Three  basic  errors  are  inherent  in  quoting  these  figures.  For  one, 
the  percentages  in  the  hard  core  area  cannot  be  implied  for  the  whole  of  China- 
town or  the  total  Chinese  population  in  San  Francisco.  As  noted  above,  even  in 
the  “residential”  Chinatown  area  alone,  the  percentage  dropped  to  24%,  and 
the  percentage  should  be  much  lower  for  those  living  in  other  sectors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco such  as  in  the  Richmond,  Sunset,  Diamond  Heights,  or  Bernal  Heights  areas. 
Thus,  the  claim  that  19,000  or  20,000  Chinese  live  below  the  poverty  line  (pre- 
sumeably  based  on  50,000  X 40%)  can  not  be  substantiated. 

Two,  the  income  is  based  on  1959  figures  or  on  a wage  scale  that  is  almost  ten 
years  old.  No  figures  are  available  or  how  much,  if  any,  change  in  wage  scale  has 
occurred  in  the  “hard  core”  Chinatown  area. 

Three,  the  definition  of  “family”  in  the  U.S.  Census  is  two  or  more  persons  living 
in  the  same  household  related  by  blood,  marriage  or  adoption.  Again  based  on  the 
1960  census,  the  family  size  for  the  13  Western  States: 


Two  Persons  19.1% 

Three  Persons 20.1% 

Four  Persons 22.1% 

Five  Persons  17.8% 

Six  or  More 20.9% 


The  important  fact  to  note  here  is  that  the  poverty  guideline  is  $4,000  or  under 
for  a family  of  jour.  The  U.  S.Census  Count  does  not  indicate  in  its  “family” 
income  the  number  of  families  with  two,  three  or  more  persons. 

There  are  other  variables  which  makes  this  estimate  very  difficult,  the  primary 
one  is  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  has  so  changed  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  that  an  increase  in  number  of  families  under  the  poverty  guidelines  should 
be  expected.  Other  variables  would  include  the  accuracy  of  the  census  figures,  the 
rising  cost  of  living  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  economic  needs  of  the  Chinese  in 
general.  (For  example,  transportation  cost,  food  cost,  or  entertainment  cost  may 
be  lower.) 

VII.  HOW  MANY  CHINESE  ARE  ON  WELFARE? 

The  table  on  page  16  showed  that  for  the  census  tracts  A-3  to  16  there  were  a total  of 
2,085  cases  on  economic  assistance  through  the  Department  of  Social  Services.  Roughly 
69%  were  cases  receiving  Old  Age  Security  (OAS),  and  only  15%  were  cases  for  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) . This  contrasted  sharply  to  the  40-65% 
AFDC  cases  for  the  other  target  areas.  If  one  assumed  2.9  persons  per  AFDC  case  as 
a statistical  average*,  there  were  then  2,500  on  welfare  from  these  census  tracts  in  1968. 
Not  all  of  the  cases  in  these  census  tracts  were  Chinese,  of  course.  There  were  pockets 
of  Chinese  in  the  Mission  District,  Hunters-Point,  Bayview,  and  the  rest  of  the  city 
that  were  recipients  of  welfare  programs.  Thus  an  estimate  of  2,500  Chinese  on  welfare 
as  an  average  is  not  too  far  off.  The  section  on  Social  Services  discusses  this  subject 
in  greater  detail  on  page  75. 

•Department  of  Social  Services 
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VIII.  OTHER  COMMENTS: 


A.  For  analysis  of  health  data,  the  section  on  health  regarding  vital  statistics  should 
be  reviewed  carefully.  The  health  data  reported  for  the  whole  North-East  Health 
District  should  not  be  misquoted  as  figures  representing  the  health  data  for  the 
Chinese. 

B.  The  Socio-economic  Profile  contained  many  errors,  particularly  on  health. 

IX.  CONCLUDING  THOUGHTS: 

There  are  no  accurate  answers  to  the  questions  above.  It  is  impossible  to  guess 
on  the  impact  of  immigration  using  the  1960  census  figures. 

The  lack  of  data  to  help  answer  the  multitude  of  questions  raised  by  the  various 
subcommittees  is  apparent.  The  need  for  accurate  statistics  to  plan  ahead  intel- 
ligently is  readily  obvious. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  the  1970  Census  on  the  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco  be  accurate  and  complete.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  active  participation  of  a mobilized 
community. 

Capsule  of  the  Statistics  for  quick  reference: 


Population 47,700  — Total  (1967  estimate) 

30.000  — Chinatown  (1967  estimate) 

62.000  — Total  (1968  estimate) 

Over  65 8,370—  (62,000 X 13.5%) 

School  Age  (5-18) 13,437 

(12,659)  Public  School  Enrollment — 1967 
(778)  Parochial  School  Enrollment — 1967 

Adult  Education 2,645 

Welfare  Recipients 2,500  — Approximate  Only 
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APPENDIX 


■'White”,  "Negro”,  and  “Other”.  In  the  census 
Intel*  below.  "Other"  Is  almost  equal  to  “Chinese". 


Census  Tracts 

A-l 

A-2 

A-3 

A-4 

A-5 

A-6 

A-7 

A-8 

Population,  Total 

2606 

4218 

4825 

5365 

4528 

4559 

5617 

4837 

Population,  Other 

431 

56 

1274 

1150 

2624 

2863 

3703 

1047 

Pop./  Household 

2.88 

1.76 

2.36 

2.36 

2.17 

2.10 

2.59 

2.03 

Married  Couples 

384 

840 

1101 

1157 

736 

794 

1072 

929 

Persons  under  Age  18 

870 

295 

1027 

1127 

1148 

1089 

1512 

732 

living  with  both 

Parents 

524 

247 

884 

1081 

1057 

982 

1432 

638 

not  with  both 

Parents 

346 

48 

143 

46 

91 

107 

80 

94 

Number  of  Families* 

564 

1016 

1285 

1322 

853 

931 

1254 

1111 

Family  Income 

Under  $1,000 

27 

57 

43 

60 

16 

63 

54 

37 

1000-1999 

74 

26 

52 

79 

40 

29 

47 

38 

2000-2999 

75 

35 

30 

66 

77 

71 

59 

44 

3000-3999 

83 

43 

96 

106 

108 

115 

78 

73 

4000-4999 

68 

36 

106 

97 

134 

133 

117 

106 

5000-5999 

55 

80 

160 

168 

120 

139 

134 

123 

6000-6999 

54 

76 

161 

150 

106 

96 

149 

102 

7000-7999 

33 

57 

88 

112 

50 

61 

117 

98 

8000-8999 

13 

39 

93 

110 

51 

48 

105 

104 

9000-9999 

20 

57 

70 

85 

28 

33 

73 

87 

over  10,000 

62 

510 

386 

289 

123 

143 

321 

299 

Median  Income 

Family 

4338 

10,037 

6966 

6567 

5429 

5392 

6296 

7332 

Census  Tracts 

A-9 

A-10 

A-ll 

A-12 

A-13 

A-14 

A-15 

A-16 

Population,  Total 

5211 

5176 

3646 

5004 

3641 

3619 

2069 

1995 

Population,  Other 

2831 

1133 

1493 

451 

2990 

3599 

1876 

1175 

Pop./ Household 

2.28 

1.56 

1.91 

1.45 

2.25 

2.09 

1.77 

1.30 

Married  Couples 

966 

764 

637 

593 

570 

521 

259 

90 

Persons  under  Age  18 

1228 

538 

588 

225 

933 

1015 

338 

145 

living  with  both 

Parents 

1141 

437 

478 

141 

764 

951 

285 

13  5 

not  with  both 

Parents 

87 

101 

110 

84 

169 

64 

53 

10 

Number  of  Families 

1134 

951 

759 

839 

662 

623 

328 

119 

i’amily  Income 

Under  $1,000 

17 

16 

15 

24 

37 

34 

14 

1000-1999 

34 

21 

33 

43 

28 

44 

40 

5 

2000-2999 

53 

61 

36 

43 

72 

86 

47 

12 

300-3999 

118 

83 

68 

70 

87 

118 

49 

32 

^bl^.Trr.tuw’WopuSn,^1^  ln  the  Same  househ°ltf. 

who  are 

related 

to  each  other  by 

12 


1500  FEET 
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CH1NATOWM  BOUWDAR1ES 


CORE.,  HARD 
F™'.  .1  R&SIDEWTUL 


Potential. 


Census  Tracts  A-9  A-10  A-ll 

4000-4999 
5000-5999 
6000-6999 
7000-7999 
8000-8999 
9000-9999 
over  10,000 
Median  Income 
Family 


A-12 

A-13 

A-14 

A-15 

A-16 

91 

139 

98 

73 

14 

77 

109 

109 

14 

13 

87 

40 

72 

27 

18 

93 

23 

14 

14 

5 

30 

9 

9 

8 

5 

63 

24 

20 

17 

5 

218 

94 

19 

25 

10 

6822 

4770 

4301 

4129 

— 

109  107  71 

110  157  70 

133  121  58 

114  112  53 

109  81  42 

97  65  40 

238  127  273 

6932  6252  7538 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL 
CHINATOWN-NORTH  BEACH  AREA  OFFICE 
SOCIO  — ECONOMIC  — PROFILE  ( 1965) 


Based  on  1960  Census  Reports  (A-l  to  A-17) 


Total  Population 

City 

Average 

740,316 

Chinatown- 
North  Beach 

68,807 

Chinatown 

"A” 

9,329 

Mission 

34,491 

Hunters 

Point 

21,931 

Family  Income 
Under  $4,000 

21.1% 

38,311 

16-46% 

3,220 

40.7% 

656 

31.4% 

2,654 

37.2% 

1,804 

Unemployment  — Male 
Unemployment  — Female 

6.7% 

5.3% 

4-16% 

(Combined) 

11.6% 

6.9% 

10.2% 

10.8% 

11.6% 

11.8% 

AFDC  & AFDC-U 
Family  Groups,  1964 

5,569 

157 

.9% 

5.3% 

8.0% 

Children  Under  18  Years 

181,532 

12,592 

14% 

2,286 

24.5% 

9,658 

27.1% 

10,787 

49.2% 

Persons  65  and  Over 
Per  Cent  on  OAA 

93,608 

11,860 

9,339 

13% 

1,238 

19.2% 

4,236 

20.2% 

662 

18.3% 

Persons  25  and  Over  with 
7 Yrs.  or  Less  Education 

16.7% 

27% 

63.8% 

29.4% 

30.8% 

Sub-Standard  Housing 

10% 

12% 

27.3% 

17.6% 

9.3% 

1.01  or  more  persons  per  room  6.5% 

8% 

16.6% 

11.8% 

32.1% 

Negro 

10% 

0-10% 

0.3% 

3.5% 

65% 

Other  Races 

8% 

1-99% 

90.7% 

4.6% 

5.4% 

Spanish  Surnames 

8% 

0-11% 

2% 

27.1% 

4.6% 

Juvenile  Crime  Rate 
Per  1,000/8-18  Years 

55 

32 

13 

39 

55 

Children  Under  18  Years 
Not  Living  W/Both  Parents  20.6% 


16%  12.5% 


14 


26.1% 


30% 


DATA  FROM  U.  S.  CENSUS  — 1960 


Census 
Tract  — A 

Total 

Population 

“Others” 

No. 

Families 

No.  Families 
Under  $4,000 

No.  Families 
On  Welfare 

Hard  Core 
Chinatown 

13 

3,641 

2,990 

662 

224 

134 

14 

3,619 

3,599 

623 

282 

279 

IS 

2,069 

1,876 

328 

150 

113 

Total 

9,329 

8,465 

1,613 

656 

526 

Residential 

Chinatown 

S 

4,528 

2,624 

853 

241 

174 

6 

4,559 

2,863 

3,703 

931 

278 

356 

7 

5,617 

1,254 

238 

77 

9 

5,211 

2,831 

1,134 

224 

111 

16 

1,175 

1,995 

119 

49 

187 

Total 

21,090 

14,016 

4,291 

1,030 

905 

Grand  Total 

30,419 

22,481 

5,904 

1,686 

1,431 

Potential 

Chinatown 

3 

4,825 

1,274 

1,285 

221 

106 

4 

5,368 

1,150 

1,047 

1,322 

311 

96 

8 

4,837 

1,111 

951 

192 

63 

10 

5,176 

1,133 

181 

228 

11 

3,646 

1,493 

759 

152 

51 

Total 

23,852 

6,097 

5,428 

1,057 

544 

IS 


Nl'MBER  OF  CASES  OF  CHINESE  ON  WELFARE  (1968) 


Tract  — A 

Hard  Core 
Chinatown 


OAS  MNO  BA  MNO 


184 

87 


— 2 — 


27 

52 

18 


1 134 

3 279 

1 113 


Residential 

Chinatown 


228 

35 

56 

104 


174 

356 

77 

111 

187 


Chinatown 

. 


12 


55 

50 

38 

124 

24 

55 


— — 12 


3 

17  — 1 

3 — — 


106 

96 

63 

228 


346  52 

Grand  Total  1206  127 

Total  of  Cases:  2085 


— 58 

2 134 


Legend : OAS  — Old  Age  Assistance 
BA  — Blind  Aid 

AFDC  — Aid  to  Family  of  Dependent  Children 
ATD  — Aid  to  the  Total  Disabled 


148 

474 


18  654 

45  2085 
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CHAPTER  THREE:  REPORT  OF  SUBCOMMITTEES 
Section  1 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
I.  THE  IMPACT  OF  IMMIGRATION 

By  reason  of  language,  custom  and  economic  necessity,  most  of  the  Chinese  immigrants 
will  seek  housing  and  jobs  in  the  already  overcrowded  20-square  block  confines  of 
Chinatown,  and  its  immediate  environs.  This  area  is  already  estimated  to  be  the  home 
of  30,000  of  the  47,700  Chinese  living  in  San  Francisco.*  Further,  it  is  an  area  in  which 
the  $3,000  or  under  “poverty  level”  income  applies  to  up  to  30  percent  of  the  China- 
town-North Beach  residents. 

A.  The  Problem  Areas: 

1 . Most  of  the  new  immigrants  speak  little  or  no  English.  Even  for  an  immigrant 
adult,  skilled  in  a trade  or  business,  this  lack  of  English  restricts  employment 
opportunity.  It  also  serves  to  keep  the  job-seeking  immigrant  in  Chinatown, 
rather  than  moving  to  other  Bay  Area  cities  where  opportunities  for  work  may 
exist. 

2.  Immigrant  children  of  school  age  present  an  intensified  problem  for  our  public 
schools  in  providing  bi-lingual  instruction  and  integration. 

3.  To  those  concerned  with  the  physical  health  of  the  Chinese  community,  this 
influx  creates  a need  to  plan  for  expanded  clinics,  hospitals  and  public  health 
services. 

4.  The  social  service  agencies  find  the  demands  upon  them  mounting  and  growing 
more  complex  — from  day  nursery  to  senior  citizen  status. 

5.  The  conflict  of  cultures  gives  rise  to  delinquency  and  clashes  with  the  law  among 
some  of  the  transplanted  youth  that  are  beset  with  economic  problems,  the 
language  barrier,  a lack  of  recreational  and  other  outlets  for  their  energy,  and 
displayed  diminishing  regard  for  the  Chinese  tradition  of  family  loyalty. 

B.  The  Need  for  Accurate  Up-to-Date  Statistics 

Relating  any  of  these  problem  areas  to  immigration  — - all  more  fully  detailed  in  the 
reports  of  other  Sub-Committees  — requires  a more  up-to-date  analysis  of  overall  statis- 
tics than  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  available. 

Currently,  statistics  must  be  obtained  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  which  details,  for  the  most  part,  only  total  U.S.  immigration 


♦The  estimate  of  47,700  Chinese  as  residents  of  San  Francisco  is  based  on  Health  Department 
figures,  which  have  taken  the  1960  census  figures  and  to  those  have  added  births,  subtracted 
deaths,  plus  the  figures  from  the  I & N Service  on  immigration.  It  is  the  unofficial  estimate  of 
the  I & N Service  that  a more  realistic  figure  is  closer  to  60,000,  which  includes  those  still  pres- 
ently behind  a curtain  of  illegal  entry,  or  who  have  failed  to  observe  the  annual  alien  registration 
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The  most  recent  report  covers  the 
M;  report  for  1967-1968  will  not  be  available  until 

sometime  in  1969. 

In  this  report,  one  source  of  confusion  has  been  the  word  “immigrant”,  which  means  a 
i means  an  adjustment  of  status  to  permanent  resi- 
o this  sub-committee  report,  this  latter,  meaning  for 
la  ing  immigrant  in  quotation  marks  (e.g.  “immigrant”). 

The  “need  to  know”  to  look  into  the  future  — faces  every  Sub-Committee.  Yet,  to 
future  must  be  pr<  di<  1 on  the  basis  of  year-and-a-half  old  govern- 
i ration  to  the  United  States.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these 
sof  i rends  and  movement;  supply  facts  on  age 
the  principal  cities  of  intended  residence;  immigration 
section  presents  a number  of  the  tables  taken  from 
1 [owever,  if  the  Chinese  community  and  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
of  an  anticipated  immigration  which  could  add  no  less 
than  15,000  persons  to  the  present  population  in  the  next  ten  years,  it  is  urgent  that  — 
if  p<»sibie-  information  in  advance  of  arrival  be  obtained,  and  that  facts  not  now 
available  be  secured. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  following  points  of  information  — if  obtainable  — would 
benefit  those  of  the  Chinese  community  in  planning  for  the  future: 

• Numbers,  ages,  sex  of  each  member  of  a family  group. 

• Do  these  immigrants  have  any  knowledge  of  English. 

• What  Chinese  language  or  dialect  is  spoken. 

• Are  they  presently  employed  and  if  so  at  what  kind  of  work.  Are  jobs  waiting  for 
them. 

• How  much  schooling  have  they  had.  What  grades  in  the  U.S.  public  school  system 
are  they  prepared  to  enter. 

• Have  they  been  prepared  in  any  way  for  “life  in  America.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  present,  the  only  notification  received  by  any  city  or  com- 
munity of  the  presence  of  a newly-admitted  Chinese  “immigrant”  is  a single  slip  of 
P per  from  I he  1 & X Service.  This  bears  the  name  of  the  individual,  together  with  the 
h h<  or  she  will  go  upon  arrival.  This  slip  of  paper  is  directed  — “in  due 
1 school  department  and  from  there  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Intema- 
words  of  the  I & N Service  annual  report, 
i<  ould  invite  the  immigrant  to  attend  citizenship 
in  and  training.”  Note  that  only  “immigrants”  and 
not  all  new  arrivals  are  designated  for  notification  to  the  local  school  department. 

WONG,  PAUL  K. 

11-13-31  A-13  826  464 
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This  information  comes  from  an  IBM  card.  No  duplicate  slip  is  available.  Under 
this  system  of  record  keeping,  none  can  be  made  available. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  Immigration  & Naturalization  Service,  which  is 
under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  is  concerned  only  with  the  immigrant  upon 
his  arrival  here.  Under  the  United  States  laws  governing  immigration,  it  is  the  State 
Department,  through  its  consular  offices  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  which  issues  the 
visa  for  each  individual  applicant  for  admittance. 

It  is  known  that  the  State  Department’s  consular  offices  have  answers  to  many  of 
the  questions  being  asked  by  those  now  concerned  with  San  Francisco’s  problems  to 
immigration.  These  answers  exist  overseas.  It  is  vital  in  charting  the  future  that  they 
be  obtained  before  the  arrival  of  the  immigrant,  as  has  already  been  stressed. 

II.  IMMIGRATION  TODAY  — FACTS  AND  FIGURES 
A.  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965 

In  a broad  sense,  all  Chinese  immigrants  come  to  the  United  States  by  “invitation”. 
The  overall  invitation  is  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965,  fully  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1968,  by  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  placed  Chinese  immi- 
gration on  a equal  footing  with  that  of  other  nations,  with  an  annual  quota  of  20,000 
persons. 

1.  The  Seven  Classes  of  Preference: 

This  Act  (technically  known  as  Public  Law  89-236)  also  established  “prefer- 
ences” for  admissions,  largely  based  on  family  relationships,  under  which  those 
now  residing  in  the  United  States  initiate  the  document  for  a visa.  It  may  thus 
be  said  that  the  so-called  U.S.  “sponsor”  is  issuing  an  “invitation”.  This  Lawr 
established  seven  “preferences”  for  admission,  generally  termed  the  “numerical 
classification”,  as  follows: 

First  preference  — unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  (20%). 
Second  preference  — spouses  and  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  permanent 
residents  aliens  (20%),  plus  any  unused  portion  of  the  first  preference. 
Third  preference  — members  of  the  professions,  scientists,  and  artists  (10%). 
Fourth  preference  — married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  (10%),  plus 
any  unused  portions  of  preferences  1,  2,  and  3. 

Fifth  preference  — brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  (24%)  plus  any  unused 
portions  of  preferences  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Sixth  preference  — skilled  or  unskilled  persons  who  are  needed  to  fill  labor 
shortages  in  the  United  States  (10%). 

Seventh  preference  — refugees  fleeing  from  Communist-dominated  mainland 
China  or  other  Communist-dominated  countries  (6%). 

The  order  in  which  persons  are  issued  visas  depends  on  their  preference  category 
and  within  this  category  on  a first  come  first  served  basis  as  determined  by  the 
filing  date  of  the  petition  for  a visa. 
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u numerical  classifications,  spouses  and  unmarried  children 
1 without  limitation,  as  are  also  the  parents  of  U.S. 

< itiw  ns,  if  su(  h citizens  are  21  years  of  age  or  over.  These  are  termed  “immed- 
iate relatives”. 

2.  The  Processing  of  the  Petition: 

The  petition  for  a visa  is  filed  here  by  the  so-called  “sponsor”  with  the  Immi- 
gration Service.  The  Immigration  Sendee  determines  the  preference  category 
applicable  and  forwards  the  petition  to  the  Consulate  in  the  country  or  area 
where  the  immigrant  is  now  residing;  generally  Hong  Kong  or  Taiwan.  Upon 
on  ulate  checks  to  determine  whether  the  prospective 
immi  !.  This  investigation  is  to  determine  that  the  person 

is  not  a criminal,  a subversive,  or  is  likely  to  become  a public  charge  if  admitted 
to  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  petitioner  for  a visa  may  be  required  to  post  a bond  guaranteeing  that 
the  immigrant  will  not  become  a public  charge.  In  many  cases,  an  affidavit  by 
the  •sponsor"  establishing  that  he  is  financially  able  to  guarantee  that  the 
immigrant  will  not  be  a public  charge,  is  acceptable. 

Cnder  the  preference  classification,  many  are  faced  with  months  of  waiting 
e \ isas  may  be  issued.  In  general,  those  in  the  more  pre- 
ave  processing  periods  of  a minimum  of  four  to  six  months 
at  the  Consulate.  The  “workload”  of  the  Consulate  has  much  to  do  with  the 
speed  in  which  visas  are  issued. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Immigration  Service  that,  as  of  now,  persons  under  the 
thin  so-called  “professionals”)  have  a waiting  period  (from 

visa  approval  to  exit)  of  about  16  months.  Those  in  the  fifth  preference  category 
(brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens),  except  for  applicants  from  Italy  and  the 
Phi  ippines,  have  a waiting  period  of  approximately  four  months.  The  sixth 
preference  (workers  needed  for  unfilled  U.S.  labor  needs)  have  six  months  of 
waiting,  again  except  for  applicants  from  Italy  and  Philippines. 

3.  The  Meaning  of  the  Quota: 

On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  all  of  the  20,000  persons  under  the  numeri- 
cal classifications  (one  through  seven)  could  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
in  any  one  year  in  addition  to  the  parents,  wives,  husbands  and  children  of 
1 1 1 1 Stat  5 citizens,  if  such  citizens  are  2 1 years  of  age  or  over.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  against  the  numerical  classifications,  are  large  mim- 
ic rs  of  ( hinese  already  in  the  United  States  who  are  in  the  process  of  changing 
their  status,  and  according  to  the  1966-67  report,  charged  against  the  20,000 
quot  i Tin  m include  those  previously  granted  asylum  as  refugees  from  Com- 
munist dominated  ( hina  who,  after  a minimum  of  two  years’  residence  become 
•Ti  n residents  instead  of  “parolees”,  and  Chinese  who  are  granted  status  under 
the  “confession”  program.  The  “net”  after  these  deductions  from  the  20,000 
oy<  ars  in  the  neighborhood  of  12,000  to  14,000. 
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In  relation  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  I & N Service  that  most  of 
the  “parolees”  have,  by  this  time,  changed  from  the  “parolee”  status  to  resident 
alien.  The  annual  rate  of  processing  San  Francisco  Chinese  under  the  “con- 
fession” program  is  now  somewhat  reduced  as  compared  to  previous  years, 
running  about  850  annually. 

Figures  derived  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Immigration  & Naturalization 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  give  the  total  number  of  Chinese 
“immigrants”  as  25,096.  Of  this  number,  5,384  were  “above  and  beyond”  the 
numerical  classifications  as  follows: 

Parents  of  U.S.  Citizens  1,434 

Wives  of  U.S.  Citizens  1,426 

Husbands  of  U.S.  Citizens  336 

Children  of  U.S.  Citizens  664 

Spouses  and  children  of  natives  of  Western  Hemisphere  64 

“Immigrants”  admitted,  1967,  under  quota  “preferences”  for  the  U.S.  were  as 
follows: 

1st  preference  (unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens)  289 

2nd  preference  (spouses,  unmarried  sons  and  daughters  of  resident  aliens)  1,952 
3rd  preference  (professional  class  with  spouses  and  children)  4,412 

4th  preference  (married  sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  citizens  with 

spouses  and  children  3,019 

5th  preference  (brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  and  spouses 

and  children)  5,040 

6th  preference  (workers,  except  professionals,  with  spouses  and  children)  518 
7th  preference  (refugees  already  here,  applying  for  convrsion  to 

permanent  residents)  1,461 

B.  The  Profile  of  the  “Tmmigrant”  Based  on  the  1966-1967  Report  of  the  I & N 
Service 

1.  The  ages  and  sex  of  Chinese  “immigrant” . 


The  following  table,  which  include  both  “immigrants”  and  immediate  relatives, 
report  these  factors  as  follows:  Tota]  for 

Male  Female  Age  Group 


Under  5 years  (from  China) 

129 

117 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

605 

529 

1,380 

5 to  9 years  (from  China) 

288 

275 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

837 

731 

2,131 

10  to  19  years  (from  China) 

1,553 

1,473 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

756 

714 

4,496 

20  to  29  years  (from  China) 

1,897 

2,570 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

324 

343 

4,934 

30  to  39  years  (from  China) 

3,097 

2,162 

167 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

213 

5,639 
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40  to  49  years  (from  China) 

1,489 

1,170 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

39 

53 

2,741 

50  to  59  years  (from  China) 

863 

940 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

16 

15 

1,834 

60  to  69  years  (from  China) 

507 

680 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

7 

3 

1,197 

70  to  79  years  (from  China) 

160 

286 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

— 

2 

448 

80  and  over  (from  China) 

30 

55 

(from  Hong  Kong) 

1 

— 

86 

Totals 

12,811 

12,285 

25,096 

Ages  5-19  years,  (school  age  children)  comprised  approximately  25%. 
Newborns  through  29  years  comprised  approximately  50%. 

Ages  20  through  39  years  comprised  approximately  40%. 

Ages  60  years  and  up  comprised  approximately  8.5%. 

2.  Occupational  classifications: 

By  rather  broad  definitions  were  shown  as  follows: 


Professional  and  technical 

(China) 

3,924 

(Hong  Kong) 

403 

Farmers 

(China) 

23 

(Hong  Kong) 

3 

Managers,  proprietors,  officials 

(China) 

851 

(Hong  Kong) 

58 

Clerical 

(China) 

739 

(Hong  Kong) 

141 

Sales  workers 

(China) 

184 

(Hong  Kong) 

33 

Craftsmen  and  foremen 

(China) 

349 

(Hong  Kong) 

16 

Operatives 

(China) 

1,298 

(Hong  Kong) 

52 

Household  workers 

(China) 

251 

(Hong  Kong) 

15 

Other  service  workers 

(China) 

2,023 

(Hong  Kong) 

86 

Farm  laborers 

(China) 

27 

(Hong  Kong) 

3 

Other  laborers 

(China) 

155 

Housewives  and  others  with  no 

(Hong  Kong) 

7 

listed  occupations 

(China) 

9,917 

(Hong  Kong) 

4,560 
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In  the  “professional”  classification,  a very  wide  variety  of  occupations  were 
listed.  A “sampling”  of  the  long  list  follows: 


Clergymen 

Chemists 

Professors 

Draftsmen 

Nurses 

Doctors 

Religious  workers 


Technicians 
Teachers 
Managers  and 
proprietors 
Physicists 
Accountants, 
auditors 


Engineers 
Clerical  workers 
Craftsmen  (bakers, 
blacksmiths,  book- 
binders, brick- 
masons,  cabinet 
makers,  etc.) 


3.  The  place  of  intended-residence  is  of  both  general  and  specific  interest  to  San 
Francisco. 


Of  the  19,741  “immigrants”  in  1966-67  who  were  born  in  China  including  those 
who  were  already  here  but  charged  against  the  total  quota  by  reason  of  changing 
status  from  “parolees”  to  alien  residents  or  cleared  under  the  “confession” 
program,  6,700  indicated  that  California  would  be,  or  is,  their  place  of  residence, 
and  2,883  gave  San  Francisco  as  their  address  (15%  of  the  total  “immigrant” 
group) . The  statistics  show  the  distribution  of  these  on  the  basis  of  California 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  more,  as  follows: 


Anaheim 

Berkeley 

Fresno 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Pasadena 


11 

Sacramento 

353 

93 

San  Diego 

66 

28 

San  Francisco 

2,883 

18 

San  Jose 

68 

1,282 

Santa  Ana 

12 

350 

Torrance 

7 

66 

The  other  states  and  principal  cities  which  the  Chinese  “immigrants”  indicated 
would  be  their  respective  place  of  residence,  were: 


Illinois  (principally  Chicago)  1,038 

New  York  (principally  New  York  City)  5,150 
Mass,  (principally  Boston)  697 

Michigan  (principally  Detroit)  449 

New  Jersey  (principally  Newark)  473 

Ohio  (principally  Cleveland)  361 

Penn,  (principally  Phil,  and  Pitts.)  451 

Texas  (principally  Houston)  357 

Washington  (principally  Seattle)  380 


Special  Note:  In  the  above  table,  the  number  shown  for  New  York  in  1966-67 
included  most  of  these  admitted  as  “parolees”,  who  were  processed  at  that  office 
of  the  I & N Service  during  this  period;  in  San  Francisco  the  processing  of 
parolees  took  place  in  prior  fiscal  periods.  This  indicated  preference  for  New 
York  over  San  Francisco,  was  therefore,  not  in  keeping  with  the  usual  pattern. 
The  same  situation  held  true  for  the  Los  Angeles  figures. 

Prior  to  the  present  immigration  laws,  Chinese  entering  the  United  States  from 
Western  Hemisphere  countries,  such  as  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  etc., 
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( di  . Under  the  current  law,  they  enter  as  natives  of  the 
c mint: y where  they  were  born  and  there  is  no  record  of  them  as  Chinese  but  as 
Canadians,  Mexicans,  etc. 

C.  Alien  Deportation  and  Alien  Registration 

Com  . | ar  exists  among  Chinese  who  have  not  yet  acquired  citizenship,  and  are, 

hat  the  y may  be  subject  to  deportation  for  a variety  of  rea- 
sons  mostly  unfounded).  According  to  the  figures  in  the  I & N Service  report  for 
he  total  number  of  persons  of  Chinese  origin  who  were  deported  totaled  only 
106  fur  the  entire  United  States.  The  reason  for  such  deportations  were: 

Violation  of  narcotics  law  3 

Previously  expelled  2 

Without  proper  documents  6 

Failure  to  comply  with  immigration  conditions  130 

Entry  without  inspection  or  by  false  documents  25 

number  of  Chinese  alien  residents  in  California,  the  fact  that  all  aliens  must 
ovi  le  their  address  each  January  would  seem  to  establish 
ing  in  fiscal  1966-67  was  21,371.  However,  it  is  gen- 
, rally  believed  that  many  have  never,  and  do  not  now  so  report  themselves.  To  “guess” 
this  number  at  perhaps  10,000  or  more,  is  a point  which  can  be  debated  but  never 
proved. 

1).  Statistical  Information  from  the  Immigration  & Naturalization  Service 

tatistics  on  immigration,  essential  sections  of  a letter  dated 
February  ed  to  Supervisor  Jack  Ertola  by  District  Director  Fullilove  of 

the  Immigration  & Naturalization  Service  are  included.  Some  of  the  statistical  data 
are  repeated  in  the  letter. 

i appeared  during  the  past  year  setting  forth  that  from  8,000 
to  10,00:  ■ ■ hinese  immigrants  will  settle  in  the  San  Francisco  area  each 

year,  and  that  this  number  will  greatty  increase  in  the  future.  If  such  were  true,  then 
one  of  tilt  "ms  in  Chinatown  would  be  newly  arriving  Chinese 

immigrants.  This  letter  is  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  what  our  records  show  regard- 
ing this  alleged  tide  of  new  immigrants.” 

“My  | io>it  ion  as  district  director  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  does  not 
o defend  the  contents  of  the  immigration  and  nationality  laws, 
l Cong ress  and  can  be  changed  only  by  the  Congress;  there- 

fore,  m>  responsibility  is  to  defend  the  laws  as  passed  by  the  legislative  branch.  My 
dminister  and  enforce  this  particular  law,  and,  therefore,  I feel  it 
public  as  to  the  effects  of  the  law  so  that  the  public  can 
da  d«  whether  oi  not  am<  ndments  or  changes  to  the  law  are  required.  I then  submit  to 
tion  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  amendments 
to  the  law  rather  than  to  justify  the  amendments  which  were  made.” 

"In  order  to  understand  what  has  happened,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  statistics  and 
'"'1  t.iin,  to  understand  what  those  statistics  tell  us.  Fiscal  1967  was  the  first 
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full  fiscal  year  after  the  amendments  to  the  quota  system  took  effect  on  December  1, 
1965.  One  additional  fiscal  year  has  elapsed,  and  I believe  it  necessary  to  compare  the 
fiscal  1968  statistics  with  those  for  1967  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  projections  into  future 
patterns  or  numbers  connected  with  the  immigration  of  Chinese  persons.” 

‘ Our  report  for  1967  shows  a total  of  25,096  immigrants  born  in  China  and  Hong  Kong 
who  were  admitted  to  permanent  residence.  This  figure  would  indicate  a great  tidal 
wave  of  Chinese  immigrants,  but  the  facts  are  that  13,094  of  these  persons  were  already 
in  the  United  States  and  merely  adjusted  their  status.  This  then  leaves  a total  of  newly 
! arriving  immigrants  in  the  United  States  of  Chinese  persons  equal  to  12,002-.  In  fiscal 

\ 1968,  our  figures  will  reveal  16,420  aliens  born  in  China  and  Hong  Kong  became  immi- 

grants. Here  again,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  5,206  of  this  number  were  already  in 
the  United  States  and  merely  adjusted  their  status  to  that  of  a permanent  resident. 
Therefore,  there  remains  a total  of  11,214  newly  arrived  Chinese  immigrants  in  fiscal 
1968.” 

“Adjustments  under  Section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  totaled  11,069, 
and  in  order  to  establish  whether  or  not  this  group  should  be  considered  as  newly  arrived 
immigrants,  I have  attached  an  excerpt  as  Attachment  “B”  from  another  table  of 
statistics  showing  the  years  in  which  these  persons  actually  entered  the  United  States. 
You  will  note  that  only  4 entered  in  1967,  and  only  257  entered  in  1966.  It  may  be  that 
you  would  classify  these  261  persons  as  newly-arrived  immigrants,  however,  the  other 
10,800  surely  cannot  be  considered  as  newly  arriving.  These  figures  will  also  indicate 
that  of  the  7,970  of  these  persons  who  entered  between  1962  and  1967,  7,709  actually 
entered  the  United  States  during  the  period  that  it  was  a policy  to  parole  those  refugee- 
type  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  a decision  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  such  action  was  in  the  public  interest.” 

“Another  matter  which  should  be  of  interest  to  you  in  what  status  the  persons  who 
adjusted  to  immigrants  had  at  the  time  they  entered  the  United  States.  Attached  as 
Attachment  “C”  is  an  excerpt  which  breaks  down  the  same  11,069  cases  referred  to  im- 
mediately above.  Perusal  of  these  statistics  will  show  you  that  3,665  of  these  persons 
entered  the  United  States  as  students.  These  aliens  completed  their  education  and  qual- 
ified to  adjust  their  status  to  permanent  residents.  5,294,  or  almost  one-half  of  the 
total,  entered  under  the  parolee  program  which  I have  previously  referred  to.  These 
two  groups  alone  make  up  8,959,  or  all  except  3,310  of  the  total  group.  I believe  these 
figures  should  be  important  to  you  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not  these  13,000  who 
adjusted  status  should  be  considered  as  newly  arriving  immigrants.” 

“I  am  attaching  as  Attachment  “E”  hereto  a breakdown  into  age  groups  of  the  entire 
25,096  persons.  This  information  is  important,  I believe,  because  there  have  been 
many  allegations  to  the  effect  that  the  newly  arriving  immigrants  are  causing  problems 
among  the  youth  in  Chinatown.  Reference  to  the  chart  will  show  that  there  were  a 
total  of  4,496  of  these  persons  in  the  age  group  10-19  years.  I would  guess  that  the 
problem  ages  which  have  been  referred  to  among  the  youth  in  Chinatown  would  be  from 
approximately  16  through  19,  and  I believe  it  would  be  appropriate  then  to  take  only 
40%  of  the  total  in  this  10  year  age  group  to  ascertain  how  many  there  were  among 
the  entire  25,000.  I believe  you  should  also  consider  the  fact  that  well  over  one-half  of 
the  total  were  already  in  the  United  States  and  were  not,  therefore,  newly  arriving 
immigrants.  Applying  these  assumptions  to  this  figure,  one  would  come  up  with  some- 
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; >6  persons  in  the  problem  age  group  who  entered  the  entire 
ii  into  the  other  age  groups  will  probably  be  of  additional 

interest  to  you.” 

• 1 now  i ome  to  the  point  of  great  contention  and,  in  my  view,  exaggeration,  concerning 
matter,  that  is,  how  many  of  these  Chinese  immigrants  actually  come 
to  San  Francisco.  1 am  attaching  as  Attachment  “F”  a recap  from  one  of  our  statistical 
mbit  s u hie h show  the  destination  of  those  aliens  born  in  China.  There  are  not  sufficient 
- 1 iorn  in  Hong  Kong  who  entered  to  break  it  down  as  to  destination. 
11  show  that  of  19,741  persons  born  in  China,  6,700  were  destined  to 
California,  with  2,883  of  those  destined  to  San  Francisco.  511  others  were  destined  to 
Area.  Again,  in  order  to  estimate  how  many  of  the  total  destined  to 
San  Francisco  were  newly  arriving  immigrants,  one  must  remember  that  13,000  of  the 
were  adjustment  of  status  cases.  Applying  this  fact  to  this  figure,  it 
may  be  somewhere  around  1,400  newly  arriving  immigrants  in  San  Francisco,  rather 
than  S,000  to  10,000  reported  by  the  press  and  apparently  accepted  as  fact  by  spokes- 
men in  news  media  and  social  welfare  planning  organizations.” 

"Our  1968  fiscal  report  is  not  complete,  but  in  order  to  show  you  what  I consider  to 
be  vital  information,  I have  obtained  in  advance  information  which  will  appear  in  that 
report.  Although  not  all  of  the  information  reported  above  for  fiscal  1967  is  yet  avail- 
able, the  following  information  has  been  received.” 

"4,193  of  the  reported  cases  were  destined  to  California,  and  1,653  specifically  to  San 
Francisco.  This  figure  must  be  reduced  by  32%  to  adjust  the  total  cases  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  newly  arriving  immigration  was.  Such  adjustment  would  reveal 
that  there  were  1,125  newly  arriving  immigrants  destined  to  San  Francisco.” 

"1  am,  of  course,  very  sensitive  to  prior  inequities  which  were  based  on  racial  discrimi- 
nation. Having  spent  almost  2S  years  in  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
I must  admit  that  I am  probably  more  sensitive  to  allegations  against  minority  groups 
c person.  My  entire  career  has  been  spent  handling  cases  involving 
members  of  various  minority  groups.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  great  hue  and 
cry  raised  concerning  the  tide  of  Chinese  immigration  has  its  roots  in  the  fact  that  these 
are  Chinese  persons  and  not  that  they  are  newly  arriving  immigrants.” 


ATTACHMENT  “B”  ABBREVIATED 
China  & Hong  Kong  Immigrants  Adjusting  Status  in  1967 


Year  entered  U.S.A. 

Total 

Year  entered  U.S.A. 

Total 

Prior  to  1955 

425 

1955 

129 

1962 

1,680 

1956 

182 

1963 

2,463 

1957 

204 

1964 

2,164 

1958 

370 

1965 

1,392 

1959 

486 

1966 

257 

1960 

597 

1967 

4 

1961 

716 

Total  (1955-1961) 

2,684 

(1962-1967) 

7,960 
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ATTACHMENT  “C”  ABBREVIATED 

Section  245  — Status  at  Entry  for  “Those  Immigrants”  Adjusting  Status  in  1967. 


TOTAL  — Sec.  101(a)  (15) 


Total 

12,069 


A 

46 

B-l 

38 

B-2 

920 

C 

8 

E 

'38 

F-Students 

3,665 

F-2 

143 

G 

44 

H 

59 

I 

9 

J-l 

105 

J-2 

24 

Claimed  USC 

290 

Parolees 

5,294 

All  others 

386 

III.  NATURALIZATION 


As  is  indicated  by  the  name,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  is  concerned 
not  only  with  the  arriving  immigrant,  but  also  in  assisting  and  stimulating  the  alien  to 
become  a naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Every  naturalization  applicant  is 
required  to  have  a speaking,  reading  and  writing  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  demonstrate  a reasonable  understanding  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  processes  of 
government,  and  the  more  important  aspects  of  American  history.  An  exception  to  the 
English  language  requirement  is  accorded  to  applicants  who,  on  December  24,  1952 
were  over  50  years  of  age  and  had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  20  years  or  more. 

Five  years  residence  in  the  United  States  before  acquiring  citizenship  is  a general  pro- 
vision of  the  law.  There  are  certain  circumstances  when  this  provision  may  be  waived, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

Other  “citizenship  activities”  of  the  Service  include  certification  of  proof  of  citizenship 
to  children  born  abroad  to  citizen-parents  or  to  those  who  derive  citizenship  through 
naturalization  of  the  parents. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1966-67,  the  number  of  alien  Chinese  admitted  to  citizenship  through 
naturalization  numbered  1,489  males  and  1,435  females.  Of  these,  1,199  were  residents 
of  California,  of  whom  517  listed  San  Francisco  as  their  home  address. 

Statistics  contained  in  the  1966-67  annual  report  of  the  I & N Service  showed,  for  the 
total  United  States,  the  age  brackets  of  Chinese  acquiring  citizenship  through  natural- 
ization as  follows: 

Under  18  years  of  age  126 

18-19  years  78 

20-29  years  169 
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30-39  years  264 

40-49  years  294 

50-59  years  265 

60-69  years  178 

70-79  years  92 

80  years  and  over  23 

I groups,  the  Chinese  acquiring  citizenship  by  naturalization 

were  listed  as  follows: 

Professional  285 

Farmers  2 

Managers  and  proprietors  345 
Clerical  112 

Sales  workers  34 

Craftsmen  39 

Operatives  308 

Household  workers  4 

Service  workers  342 

Farm  laborers  2 

Other  laborers  14 

Housewives,  children  and  1,437 
others  with  no  listed 
occupations 

For  the  entire  United  States,  slightly  over  100,000  aliens  became  citizens  through 
naturalization  proceedings  in  the  fiscal  year  1966-67.  There  were  9,316  who  failed  to 
i . , on  e citizens;  however,  7,308  were  persons  who  deferred  filing  their  petitions  after 
an  1 & N Service  officer  established  that  they  were  ineligible,  and  the  remaining  2,008 
were  denied  by  the  courts.  Court  denial  for  1,831  was  based  on  their  election  to  with- 
draw their  respective  petitions  or  their  failure  to  appear  in  court;  only  177  were  denied 
citizenship  by  the  courts  “for  cause”. 

IV.  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  IMMIGRATION 

;ions  were  submitted  to  Director  C.  W.  Fullilove  and  Deputy  Director  E.  A. 
McI'adden  of  the  Immigration  & Naturalization  Service.  Without  reservation,  all 
questions  were  answered  either  in  writing  or  supplemented  where  clarification  seemed 
necessary',  by  personal  interviews. 

Q — What  is  meant  by  the  “Chinese  Confession”  program? 

A During  the  long  years  of  prohibited  Chinese  immigration,  many  men  entered  the 
country  illegally,  falsely  claiming  citizenship  or  falsifying  relationship  to  a United 
• leen  residents  for  twenty  or  more  years  and  many 

names.  Now  they  and  their  sons  and  daughters,  born  in  the  United 
States  want  their  true  family  identity  established.  Under  a program  initiated 
joint  j 1 community,  the  State  Department  and  the  Justice  Depart- 

of  these  il  egally-present  have  come  forward  to  assist  their  offspring 
tui  thus  the  term  “confession”.  In  practically  all  cases, 
ilu  long  residence  of  the  illegally-present  aliens  and  their  record  of  conduct  have 
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been  taken  into  consideration  and  they  have  been  granted  status  as  non-citizens; 
to  have  ruled  otherwise  would  have  meant  destroying  family  unity.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  United  States  i u deport  anyone  to  a Communist-dominated 
country,  which  is  the  condition  in  mainland  China  today.  Of  those  illegally- 
present,  a few  have  “sneaked  in”,  such  as  seamen  who  have  deserted  ship  and 
become  lost  in  the  crowd,  so  to  speak.  A relative  few  have  crossed  the  border 
from  Mexico,  a practice  more  prevalent  twenty  years  or  more  ago  than  now. 

Note:  The  initiation  of  the  “confession  program”  had  its  genesis  in  a National 
Conference  of  Chinese  Communities  in  America,  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  in 
March  of  1957.  This  was  attended  by  138  delegates  from  across  the  nation,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  family  and  district  associations  from  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  and  other  centers.  Although  there  were  some  protestants  among  the 
delegates,  the  conference  adopted  a resolution  for  presentation  to  Congress  calling 
for  immigration  reforms.  The  key  resolution  was  a request  to  have  the  laws 
amended  in  such  a way  that  thousands  of  Chinese  in  this  country  illegally  could 
confess  to  the  authorities  and  still  be  guaranteed  freedom  from  deportation;  to 
unshackle  those  in  fear  of  government  and  permit  them  to  throw  off  old  ties  and 
emerge  as  free  members  of  society. 

Q — How  many  have  been  “cleared”  by  the  Confession  Program? 

A — Since  the  program  was  started  in  1959,  approximately  8,000  San  Francisco  area 
Chinese  have  come  forward  for  clearance.  Presently,  about  850  such  cases  are 
being  handled  in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  I & N Service  annually. 

Q — What  is  meant  by  “ opening  a slot”? 

A — This  also  applies  to  those  here  by  illegal  entry.  It  refers  to  a person  who  claims 
that,  as  a U.S.  citizen,  he  made  a trip  to  China  and  while  there  acquired  a wife 
and  fathered  a child,  for  both  of  whom  he  now  seeks  admittance  on  the  basis  of 
this  relationship.  In  some  cases,  the  number  of  supposed  trips  to  China  may  have 
covered  a period  of  ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  the  resulting  number  of  children  has 
grown.  Actually,  this  person  may  never  have  visited  China  and  the  names  he 
gives  of  spouse  and  children  are  persons  unknown  to  him;  and  the  claim  he  is 
making  is  actually  on  behalf  of  an  illegal  alien  living  here.  Sometimes  he  has 
been  well-paid  for  making  the  illegal  entry  of  the  woman  and  her  children  possible. 
This  is  termed  “opening  a slot”. 

Q — Please  define  a “parolee”. 

A — This  term  applies  to  a person  who  escaped  from  Communist  China  to  Hong  Kong 
and  under  a special  order  by  President  Kennedy  in  1960  was  permitted  to  come  to 
the  United  States  on  a “Conditional  entry”  basis.  The  Act  terms  him  a parolee. 
After  two  years  residence  here,  he  is  permitted  to  change  this  status  to  that  of 
alien  resident.  The  movement  of  Hong  Kong  “parolees”  was  concentrated  in  the 
years  1962-1965,  during  which  14,757  were  admitted  to  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  6,000  have  remained  in  San  Francisco. 

Q — Still  under  the  heading  of  definitions,  what  is  a consular  visa? 

A — Any  and  all  persons  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States,  whether  as  immi- 
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grants,  students  or  visitors,  must  obtain  from  the  State  Department,  a visa  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Consul  in  the  place  from  which  he  will  leave  — such  as  Hong  Kong  or 
Taiwan. 

Q — As  we  understand  it,  a “sponsor”  is  a person  who  signs  an  application  for  admit- 
tance of  an  immigrant.  What  is  your  definition,  and  what  are  his  responsibilities? 

A — The  word  “sponsor”  is  interpreted  in  many  different  ways  and  over  the  years  has 
developed  into  a term  used  by  many  people  when  they  are,  in  one  way  or  another, 
assisting  an  alien  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Actually,  there  is  no  mention  made  in  the  Immigration  & Naturalization  Act  of 
regulations  concerning  so-called  “sponsorship”.  Many  people  make  use  of  the 
term  when  they  speak  of  a person  filing  a visa  petition  in  behalf  of  a relative  to 
have  him  granted  preference  status  under  the  quota  for  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  Other  people  use  the  word  when  speaking  of  a person  who  has  made  an 
affidavit  of  support  for  a student  or  visitor  who  is  coming  to  the  United  States, 
guaranteeing  that  he  will  be  responsible  for  his  expenses  and  transportation,  and 
possibly  tuition  if  a student. 

All  affidavits  submitted  in  connection  with  visa  applications  guaranteeing  that 
a person  will  not  become  a public  charge  are,  like  any  other  promise  or  contract, 
only  enforceable  in  the  courts.  In  other  words,  if  an  individual  in  the  United 
States  files  an  affidavit  guaranteeing  that  an  alien  will  not  become  a public  charge 
and  the  alien  subsequently  becomes  hospitalized,  for  example,  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer,  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has  no  authority  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  any  of  these  affidavits  which  may  have  been  filed  with  the 
consular  officers  abroad.  The  public  agency  involved  could,  if  it  so  desired,  bring 
suit  against  the  “sponsor”. 

(Note:  It  is  reported  that  in  California,  only  in  San  Diego  County  has  a public 
agency  brought  action  to  require  a “sponsor”  to  fulfill  his  “contract”  of  support.) 

One  of  the  problems  which  constantly  arise,  is  when  a disagreement  arises  between 
the  individual  making  the  affidavit  and  the  alien  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  maker  of  the  affidavit  wants  to  withdraw  from  any  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  no  provision  whereby  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  can  permit  cancellation  of  an  affidavit. 

Q — Referring  to  the  responsibility  of  the  “sponsor”,  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service? 

A — The  Immigration  Service  has  no  public  statement  concerning  sponsors,  so  far  as 
I know.  There  have  been  instances  where  the  so-called  sponsor  or  person  who 
made  the  affidavit  of  support  for  the  immigrant  has  been  called  to  assist  by  the 
public  agency  involved.  As  far  as  I am  aware,  in  most  cases  the  courts  have  not 
enforced  the  affidavit  of  support,  but  I do  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  person 
who  made  the  affidavit  of  support  considered  it  a personal,  moral  responsibility 
and  did  assist  the  alien.  We  do  not  have  any  official  or  unofficial  position  as  to 
his  liability  because  we  have  no  authority  or  need  to  enforce  it. 

Q — Does  the  Immigration  Service  “check  up”  on  persons  asking  for  public  assistance? 
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A — The  Immigration  Service  does  make  routine  inquiry  of  public  agencies  concerning 
whether  or  not  individual  aliens  or  their  dependents  have  been  public  charges,  but 
only  in  those  cases  when  the  information  might  be  pertinent  to  a matter  then 
pending  before  the  Service;  for  example,  if  the  alien  is  in  the  United  States  and 
is  applying  for  permanent  residence  or  some  kind  of  discretionary  relief.  Then, 
whether  he  has  been  a public  charge  or  whether  his  family  has  been  a public 
charge,  might  have  a bearing  on  whether  he  would  be  eligible  for  the  privilege 
requested. 

If  the  alien  had  been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  and 
a public  charge  bond  had  been  posted  on  his  behalf  and  it  came  to  our  attention 
that  he  had  been  a public  charge,  we  would  contact  the  appropriate  agency  and 
arrange  for  collection  under  the  terms  of  the  bond. 

Q — Under  such  circumstances,  what  happens? 

A — If  an  immigrant  is  admitted  to  the  United  States  and  a public  charge  bond  is 
posted  in  his  behalf,  any  cost  of  welfare  or  other  expense  borned  by  a public 
agency  after  that  bond  had  been  exhausted  would  probably  have  to  be  assumed 
by  the  public  agency  involved,  using  the  same  criteria  that  they  would  use  for 
any  other  resident  of  the  United  States  — citizen  or  alien.  In  other  words,  if  it 
were  the  policy  of  the  agency  to  attempt  to  collect  from  the  family  or  from  any 
funds  or  property  the  person  might  have,  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  procedure 
followed. 

Q — Under  what  circumstances  would  an  alien  be  denied  admittances  on  the  basis  that 
he  might  become  a public  charge? 

A — Section  212  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  lists  the  classes  of  aliens 
who  are  ineligible  to  receive  visas  and  who  shall  be  excludable  from  admission  to 
the  United  States. 

Number  IS  of  these  classes  is  as  follows:  “Aliens  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  consular 
officer  at  the  time  of  application  for  a visa  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission  are  likely  at  any  time  to  become 
public  charges.”  When  an  alien  makes  application  to  an  American  consular  officer 
abroad  for  an  immigration  visa,  that  officer  must  determine  whether  he  falls  into 
any  of  the  classes  listed  in  Section  212.  Therefore,  based  on  the  application,  results 
of  the  medical  examination,  or  any  other  evidence  submitted,  the  consular  officer 
must  make  a determination  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  alien  is  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge  if  he  is  admitted  to  the  United  States.  If  he  determines  that  the 
alien  is  otherwise  admissable  but  is  not  satisfied  that  he  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  he  is  authorized  to  issue  the  visa  under  section  221(g)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  only  if  a bond  has  been  posted  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  I & N Act.  The  consular  officer  will  often  accept  an  affidavit  that 
is  prepared  by  a person  in  the  United  States  (the  so-called  sponsor)  who  estab- 
lishes that  he  is  financially  able  to  back  up  the  affidavit  and  who  guarantees  that 
he  will  be  responsible  to  see  that  the  applicant  does  not  become  a public  charge. 
The  determination  in  each  individual  case  is  made  by  the  consular  officer,  taking 
into  consideration  all  of  the  factors,  such  as  relatives  in  the  United  States,  appli- 
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cant’s  financial  status  and  physical  condition,  number  of  dependents,  etc. 

There  is  no  designation  on  the  alien  registration  card  for  permanent  resident  aliens 
to  indicate  whether  or  not  a bond  has  been  posted. 

Q — Under  what  conditions  might  an  alien  be  subjected  to  deportation? 

A — There  are  two  general  ways  that  an  alien  can  become  subject  to  deportation  after 
admission  for  permanent  residence. 

One  way  is  if  he  was  excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  under  any  of  the  provisions 
listed  in  section  212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  but  managed  to 
secure  entry  by  fraud. 

The  other  way  would  be  for  activities  after  admission  for  permanent  residence. 
If  no  alien  were  examined  and  found  admissable  for  permanent  residence  and 
there  was  no  fraud  involved,  the  only  deportation  charge  relating  to  public  charge 
is  contained  in  section  241(a)  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
states:  “hereinafter,  within  five  years  of  such  entry,  becomes  institutionalized  at 
public  expense  because  of  mental  disease,  defect,  or  deficiency,  unless  the  alien 
can  show  that  such  disease,  defect,  or  deficiency  did  not  exist  prior  to  his  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States.” 

As  all  applicants  for  immigration  visas  have  met  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
I & N Act  prior  to  entry,  it  would  be  a rare  case  where  it  could  be  established 
that  a serious  defect  existed  prior  to  entry,  unless  some  prior  hospitalization  or 
illness  was  concealed. 

Q — Suppose  an  immigrant,  at  time  of  arrival,  is  found  to  require  hospitalization,  what 
takes  place? 

A — If  an  immigrant  alien  arriving  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time,  at  time 
of  arrival  was  sick  and  required  hospitalization  and  did  not  have  funds  available 
for  such  hospitalization,  the  Public  Health  Service  officer  would  order  him  hos- 
pitalized. If  he  had  a dangerous  contagious  disease,  he  would  be  excludable. 

After  an  immigrant  has  been  admitted  for  permanent  residence,  responsibility  for 
his  care  and  hospitalization  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  any  other  resident  of 
the  area.  In  other  words,  the  public  agency  involved  would  follow  the  same 
practice  that  they  would  follow  in  any  other  case  - — except  that  they  could  request 
information  from  our  records  as  to  whether  or  not  a public  charge  bond  has  been 
posted  in  his  behalf,  and  what  evidence  he  submitted  to  the  consular  officer  to 
establish  that  he  would  not  become  a public  charge. 

Q — What  do  your  records  show,  relating  to  deportation  proceedings  based  on  health 
reasons? 

A — As  far  as  I know,  no  person  admitted  for  permanent  residence  has  been  deported 
from  the  United  States  for  health  reasons  although  there  have  been  some  de- 
portation cases  where  fraud  was  involved  at  the  time  of  entry. 

If  a permanent  resident  alien  is  disabled  after  entry,  then  certainly  it  would 
appear  that  the  family  became  public  charges  for  causes  which  arose  after  entry, 
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and  no  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Any  decision  as  to  whether  they  would  be  eligible  for  public  assistance  would 
depend  on  the  public  agency  involved. 

Q — What  is  the  status  of  an  alien  admitted  as  a student,  insofar  as  receiving  public 
assistance  is  concerned? 

A — Any  alien  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a student  is  required  to  establish  that 
he  is  a resident  in  a foreign  country,  which  he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning, 
that  he  is  a bona  fide  student  qualified  to  pursue  a full  course  of  study,  and  that 
he  seeks  to  enter  the  United  States  temporarily  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
suing such  a course  of  study  at  an  approved  school.  He  may  be  admitted  for  one 
year,  and  this  period  may  be  extended  as  long  as  he  continues  to  maintain  the 
status  under  which  admitted. 

If  the  student  later  becomes  a public  charge,  he  undoubtedly  would  be  subject  to 
deportation  for  having  failed  to  maintain  his  status  as  a student;  not  because  he 
had  become  a public  charge.  This  is  true  not  only  of  students  but  of  all  classes 
of  non-immigrants  who  are  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  temporary  periods 
and  for  specific  purposes.  If  the  student,  however,  has  been  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  and  has  an  alien  registration  card,  then  he  would, 
of  course,  be  considered  as  a permanent  resident  and  not  as  a non-immigrant 
student. 

Q — Do  you  anticipate  that  any,  or  many  of  the  immigrants  are  likely  to  become  public 
charges? 

A — There  should  be  no  indigent  aliens  arriving  in  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

If  the  consular  officer  determines  that  they  are  likely  to  become  a public  charge, 
he  must  find  them  ineligible  for  a visa;  and,  if  the  immigration  officer  at  the  port 
of  entry  determines  they  are  likely  to  become  a public  charge,  he  must  hold  them 
for  a hearing  before  a special  inquiry  officer  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
admissable. 

Q — Does  the  fact  of  receiving  public  assistance  have  any  effect  on  naturalization  of 
an  alien? 

A — This  is  a question  on  which  we  would  be  very  reluctant  to  speak.  To  begin  with, 
each  petitioner  for  naturalization  is  required  to  establish  good  moral  character  for 
the  statutory  period  of  either  three  or  five  years,  and  under  section  335  of  the 
I & N Act  the  Service  is  required  to  conduct  a personal  investigation  of  the 
petitioner  in  the  vicinity  where  he  has  maintained  his  actual  place  of  abode  and 
where  he  was  employed  or  engaged  in  business  or  work  for  at  least  5 years  im- 
mediately preceeding  the  filing  of  his  petition  for  naturalization.  This  investi- 
gation may  be  waived  in  certain  cases,  but  I think  that  it  would  usually  not  be 
waived  in  the  case  of  the  petitioner  who  is  either  receiving  welfare  funds  himself 
or  whose  family  are  public  charges.  In  the  final  analysis,  citizenship  is  granted 
by  the  court,  and  in  some  jurisdictions  the  court  will  question  the  petitioner 
personally  in  open  court  and,  of  course,  may  decide  the  case  as  he  sees  fit  regard- 
less of  the  recommendation  by  this  Service. 
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Q — If  a visa  is  denied  by  a consular  officer,  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

A — This  is  entirely  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Immigration  Service.  It  rests  with 
the  State  Department.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  denial. 

Q — During  the  waiting  period  between  visa  application  and  exit,  is  any  effort  being  i 
made,  that  you  know  of,  to  prepare  these  prospective  immigrants  for  life  in  the  i 
United  States. 

A — I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  preparation  or  orientation  for  the  immigrant  i 
outside  the  United  States. 

Q — Do  you  know  of  any  program  designed  to  care  for  indigent  aliens  who  have  been 
admitted  to  the  United  States. 

A — I do  not  know  of  any  area  of  community  having  such  a program.  I do  know  there 
is  a Federal  program  to  assist  the  Cubans  who  have  been  paroled  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  & Welfare 
from  Washington,  D.C.  I have  no  information  as  to  Federal  funds  available. 

Q — Do  the  records  of  the  I & N Service  indicate  the  section  of  China  from  which  the 
immigrant  originally  may  have  come? 

A — We  have  no  statistics  available  which  show  what  immigrants  come  from  any 
particular  area  of  China. 

In  the  original  report,  pages  61-86  contained  supporting  data  including  the  following: 

(1)  A report  on  immigration  prepared  by  the  Chinatown  North  Beach  Area  Office, 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  written  in  early  1969. 

(2)  A case  study  entitled  “The  Chinese  New  Arrival:  A Portrait  of  His  Problems, 
Needs,  Aspirations” , written  by  Mrs.  M.  Wilson,  May  30,  1968  for  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

(3)  A letter  proposal  of  the  Immigration  Attorneys  of  San  Francisco  Association  on 
providing  legal  services  for  indigent  immigrants,  1966. 

(4)  A letter  appeal  from  the  Chinese-American  Democratic  Club  of  San  Francisco 
dated  September  27,  1961  to  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  on  “Equal  ; 
Naturalization  Rights  to  American-Chinese  — Regulatory  Changes  to  Help  End 
Racial  Discrimination”. 
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Section  2 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Planning 


I.  PRESENTING  THE  OBJECTIVES: 

In  its  meetings  and  discussions  the  Subcommittee  on  Planning  has  taken  a broad  view 
of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown.  It  must  be  recognized  by  all  that  Chinatown  is  not  just 
another  section  of  San  Francisco,  but  is  in  fact  a City  within  a City.  It  contains  all  of 
the  elements  which  make  up  a thriving  city.  It  has  its  businesses  and  commercial 
district,  light  manufacturing  and  industrial  areas,  schools,  churches  and  parks  and  its 
different  housing  areas,  both  public  and  private.  Chinatown  is  Grant  Avenue  and  it  is 
also  the  area  contained  within  Bush,  Kearny,  Broadway  and  Powell  Streets.  Its 
suburbs  are  in  the  area  west  of  Powell  to  Van  Ness,  North  Beach,  parts  of  Russian  Hill 
and  Telegraph  Hill.  There  are  also  pockets  of  Chinese  in  other  sectors  of  San  Francisco 
(e.g.  Sunset,  Richmond,  Mission,  Diamond  Heights,  Bernal  Heights)  and  throughout 
the  Bay  Area. 

Planning  requires  viewing  the  physical  aspects  of  the  core  and  perimeter  areas,  also 
the  social  aspects  of  planning. 

The  physical'  questions  revolve  around  such  matters  as  how  to  expand  - — horizontally 
and  vertically,  and  how  to  achieve  this  and  still  retain  the  physical  character  of  China- 
town. How  does  height  control  affect  planning,  also  architectural  control  relating  to 
the  exterior  or  street  frontage.  The  need  for  preserving  what  is  present,  and  of  curtail- 
ing the  cheap  modern  store  fronts  which  unfortunately  are  springing  up  everywhere  and 
which  downgrade  the  character  of  the  whole  area.  The  possibility  of  creating  a special 
tax  assessment  district,  in  return  for  some  environmental  control  which  would  benefit 
all,  is  discussed. 

The  subcommittee  studied  the  possibility  of  expanding  Grant  Avenue  in  terms  of 
pedestrian  traffic  to  take  in  Waverly  Place.  This  could  be  done  by  creating  alleys  of 
pedestrian  lanes  in  the  middle  of  the  block  on  Grant  Avenue  and  connecting  these  to 
Waverly  between  Sacramento,  Clay  and  Washington.  Examined  also  were  the  economic 
factors  relating  to  land  value  and  development. 

On  the  social  aspects  of  planning,  we  have  seen  the  need  for  dealing  with  education, 
employment,  health,  housing,  recreation,  immigration,  and  integration  of  the  Chinese 
community  into  the  overall  San  Francisco  community. 

Thus  the  overall  goal  in  planning  is  to  take  into  consideration  the  findings  of  all  the 
various  Subcommittees  in  order  to  establish  the  foundation  for  any  comprehensive  plan 
for  Chinatown. 

This  we  have  done.  We  have  also  examined  each  street,  each  block,  to  determine 
present  usage,  and  possibilities  for  change  without  disrupting  the  economy  or  the  social 
and  cultural  activities  that  flow  through  Chinatown  which,  in  fact,  are  the  “life”  of  its 
people.  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  its  advocacy.  Change 
must  be  to  enhance  the  values  of  the  community,  which  include  the  desire  and  right  of 
Chinatown  to  preserve  its  character,  its  commercial  activities,  its  landmarks,  its  in- 
herent value  to  the  community  and  to  the  City  as  a tourist  attraction.  And,  to  guaran- 
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tee  the  property  rights  of  individuals  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  hard  to  secure 
their  possessions. 

Unlike  other  areas  which  are  called  ghettos,  Chinatown  is  not  a region  of  vacant, 
boarded  up  stores,  decaying  structures  posted  with  notices  of  dispossession  or  con- 
demnation. It  is  a high  “density”  area,  to  be  sure,  but  it  also  faces  a future  that 
requires  planning  for  assimilation  of  a still  greater  population.  The  presence  of  poverty 
for  many  is  admitted.  But  Chinatown  is  also  a generator  of  financial  and  business 
values  of  high  economic  benefit  to  its  residents  and  to  San  Francisco,  which  deserves 
support  and  enhancement. 

We  have  not  restricted  our  view  to  Chinatown  alone.  We  view  future  planning  for 
Chinatown  as  calling  for  consideration  of  developments  surrounding  this  triangle  — a 
similar  retention  of  character  and  flavor  on  the  part  of  North  Beach  with  its  rich 
heritage  of  Italian  culture  and  the  activities  of  its  people;  the  “international”  develop- 
ments taking  place  on  the  north  waterfront  area;  the  impact  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
developments  on  tourist  trade;  the  closeness  to  Chinatown  to  the  Golden  Gateway 
residential  complex,  and  the  new  face  of  “downtown”  in  the  Rockefeller  developments. 

We  view  a blending  of  all  these  as  having  strong  influences  on  Chinatown,  and  under- 
scoring the  necessity  for  preserving  the  character  and  services  of  this  City  within  a 
City,  by  intelligent  planning. 

II.  SURVEY  OF  LAND  AND  BUILDING  USE,  AND  POSSIBILITIES: 

In  a street-by-street,  and  block-by-block  survey  of  the  heart  of  Chinatown,  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  observations  should  be  noted: 

Chinatown  is  a triangle  of  relative  “open  space”;  a valley  surrounded  by  the  rising  hills 
to  the  west  topped  by  sky-reaching  hotels  and  apartments;  elbowed  on  the  south  by 
the  towering  structures  of  the  financial  district;  partly  encircled  on  the  east  by  former 
warehouses  which  now  are  occupied  by  offices  and  merchandise  marts  and  the  Golden 
Gateway  residential  complex;  and  virtually  terminated  on  the  north  by  Broadway 
Street. 

Like  the  financial  district,  Chinatown  land  values  are  among  the  highest  in  the  City. 
But,  unlike  financial  district  land  surmounted  by  revenue  producing  office  structures, 
the  small  buildings  in  Chinatown  must  depend  primarily  on  street-level  shops  and 
stores  for  income  to  offset  the  taxes  based  on  high  assessment  of  the  land. 

Grant  Avenue  is  the  main  corridor  to  and  through  Chinatown.  It  is  essentially  a street 
of  business  and  commerce.  It  is  on  this  street,  beginning  at  Bush  Street,  that  the 
buildings,  type  of  businesses  and  the  people  change  entirely  from  all  other  parts  of 
“downtown”.  The  height  of  its  buildings  is  low.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  eight 
structures  on  Grant  Avenue  from  Bush  Street  to  Broadway,  all  are  three-stories  or  less. 

Grant  Avenue  is  the  street  which  establishes  the  “character”  of  Chinatown  to  visitors. 
The  first  few  blocks,  beginning  at  the  street-arching  “Gateway”  at  Bush  Street  to 
Sacramento  Street,  are  relatively  quiet.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  curio  shops,  art  goods 
and  novelty  shops  catering  to  visitors,  and  several  restaurants. 
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Along  Grant  Avenue  from  Sacramento  Street  to  Broadway  the  scene  is  one  of  hustle 
and  bustle.  Here  is  where  the  people  of  Chinatown  find  the  food  stores,  markets,  goods 
shops  and  the  banks  and  financial  institutions  which  serve  their  needs.  It  also  is  a 
part  of  the  “charm”  that  enthralls  visitors.  It  is  a busy  place,  and  it  is  important  to 
the  life  of  the  community.  This  is  where  the  people  are. 

Upper  floor  residency  along  Grant  Avenue  is  chiefly  located  between  Pine  and  Sac- 
ramento, then  again  from  Pacific  to  Broadway. 

Some  remodeling  is  taking  place  on  Grant  Avenue.  Most  of  this  is  conversion  of  upper 
floors  from  residency  to  offices.  A number  of  the  narrow  shops  have  vacant  upper 
floors,  for  the  reason  that  entrance  to  the  second  floor  is  only  possible  from  a staircase 
at  the  rear  of  the  store.  This  restriction  to  access  prevents  upper  floor  occupancy  for 
any  purpose,  unless  the  shop  itself  can  use  it. 

The  Subcommittee  is  satisfied  that  no  one  — neither  the  people  of  Chinatown  nor 
other  San  Franciscans  — wants  to  see  the  character  of  Grant  Avenue  materially 
changed.  While  improvement  — remodeling  designed  to  preserve  the  ancient  brick  ex- 
teriors, or  added  embellishment  of  an  Oriental  character  — is  desirable  and  needed,  total 
removal  and  re-building  for  height  alone  should  not  be  the  course  of  progress.  This 
street  should  not  go  beyond  present  height  limitations,  as  per  the  tentative  present  code 
requirement.  This  would  still  make  it  possible  for  some  of  the  lower  buildings  to  be 
made  more  useful  by  adding  more  floors,  if  present  foundations  and  walls  are  capable 
of  the  additions. 

The  entire  length  of  Grant  Avenue,  from  Bush  to  Broadway,  not  only  should  be  kept  in 
“character”,  but  might  well  be  considered  as  a “landmark”  in  toto;  and  deserving  of 
being  so  dedicated  because  of  the  tax  benefits  that  accrue  to  such  a designation.  This 
would  also  provide  for  architectural  conformity  of  any  improvements. 

Stockton  Street,  one  block  west  of  Grant  Avenue,  from  the  Tunnel  at  Sacramento  Street 
to  its  intersection  with  Columbus  Avenue  at  Green  Street,  is  both  residential  and 
business  — shops  below  and  residency  above. 

Stockton  Street  is  also,  as  some  call  it,  “Street  of  Celestial  Wisdom”.  Here  are  many 
structures  occupied  by  important  organizations  in  the  life  of  Chinatown.  On  this  street 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  Six  Companies,  Victory  Hall,  the  Central  Chinese  language 
school,  national  Kuo  Ming  Tang  heaquarters;  Presbyterian  Church,  Cameron  House, 
Chinese  Catholic  Center,  the  YMCA,  the  YWCA,  the  Baptist  Church,  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Chinese  American  Citizens  Alliance,  and  the  Methodist  Church. 

On  Stockton  Street,  a high-rise  residential  building  is  now  being  erected,  on  the  east 
side.  It  should  appear  that  good  planning  would  permit  both  sides  of  Stockton  Street 
to  be  utilized  for  greater  height  buildings  than  in  the  two  blocks  to  the  east;  including 
multi-use  structures. 

Kearny  Street,  one  block  to  the  east  of  Grant  Avenue,  offers  another  opportunity  for 
planning  to  bring  it  into  the  orbit  of  Chinatown.  Now  under  construction  on  the  east 
side  of  Kearny  between  Clay  and  Washington  Streets  is  the  new  26-story  Chinese 
Cultural  Center,  combined  with  a hotel.  Across  the  street,  and  to  be  linked  to  the 
Cultural  Center  with  an  overhead  walkway,  is  Portsmouth  Square  — an  open  area. 
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However,  Kearny  Street  from  Washington  to  its  intersection  with  Columbus,  does  offer 
room  for  major  building  projects  on  both  sides,  without  taking  away  from  the  “open 
feeling”  that  exists  along  Grant  Avenue  and  Waverly  Place. 

Side  streets  intersecting  Grant  Avenue  from  Kearny  to  Stockton  Street,  are  predom- 
inately occupied  by  low  height  buildings  — one  to  three  stories.  These  are  occupied  at 
the  ground  level  with  shops,  and  with  residency  on  the  upper  floor,  or  floors.  These 
might,  depending  upon  structural  strength,  be  expanded  upward  within  height  limita- 
tions. 

Chinatown's  residential  occupancy  extends  west  from  Stockton  and  Powell  streets  in 
the  corridor  between  Nob  Hill  and  Russian  Hill  as  far  west  as  Van  Ness  Avenue,  a 
region  largely  built  up  of  flats  and  apartment  structures.  Also,  of  course,  into  North 
Beach  on  the  north.  All  of  these  occupied  blocks  feed  business  to  the  shops  and  stores 
in  the  core  area  which  supply  the  daily  needs  of  Chinese  families. 

Presently,  Broadway  Street  stands  as  a barrier  to  extending  the  activities  of  Grant 
Avenue,  and  Chinatown.  It  is  more  than  a physical  barrier.  It  is  the  habitat  of  an 
entirely  different  type  of  people  — it  is  the  locale  of  “topless”  joints  and  so-called 
places  of  entertainment  catering  to  those  of  an  erotic  taste;  “hippies”  congregate  on 
its  corners  selling  pornographic  literature;  “barkers”  make  the  night  loud  with  their 
cries;  “women  of  the  night”  mingle  with  the  crowds;  narcotics  “pushers”  abound. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Grant  Avenue  — meaning  the  real  Chinatown  — should  not 
extend  its  arms  up  and  down  Broadway  — - obliterate  much  of  the  doubtful  values  of 
Broadway’s  present  usage  and  replace  it  with  multi-story,  multi-use  structures  devoted 
to  fine  arts  and  craft  shops  on  the  ground  level,  with  light  manufacturing  such  as 
jewelry,  ceramics,  etc.  or  electronic  assembly  lines  above,  and  surrounded  with  apart- 
ments for  residential  benefits.  This  could  eventually  extend  to  Sansome  Street  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  edges  of  the  Broadway  Tunnel  to  the  west. 

Crossing  Broadway,  a melding  of  Western  and  Eastern  cultures  is  a possibility.  Here 
is  where  North  Beach  begins  — a region  of  businesses  and  residences  of  the  Italian- 
Americans.  New  structures  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway  might  well  combine  the  art 
and  culture  of  the  Orient  and  the  finest  in  art  and  culture  of  Europe.  The  Subcom- 
mittee seriously  urges  our  Italian-American  neighbors  that  they,  too,  think  of  their 
business  section  (Columbus  Avenue  to  Washington  Square,  and  Stockton  Street  to 
Union)  as  worthy  of  preservation  and  improvements  designed  to  retain  the  “character” 
of  their  heritage.  We  have  much  in  common.  In  fact,  North  Beach  is  more  and  more 
becoming  as  much  a residential  area  for  Chinese  as  it  is  of  Italian-Americans. 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  people  of  Chinatown  fear,  it  is  the  “bulldozer”;  to  tear 
down  and  replace  that  which  they  know,  own  and  occupy.  Whatever  planning  is  done 
for  Chinatown  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  people  where  they  are,  not  a 
massive  relocation.  Chinatown  without  the  Chinese  would  not  be  “Chinatown”. 

III.  ANALYSIS  OF  PROPOSALS  BY  CITY’S  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT: 

In  October,  1968,  the  City  Planning  Department  issued  a proposal  for  a “Chinatown 
Reconnaissance  Study.”  The  City  Planning  Department  proposed  that  it  devote  the 
next  two  years  to  this  “study”,  following  which,  it  is  presumed  that  some  action  might 
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be  anticipated  by  the  City  Administration  to  (in  the  words  of  the  October  statement) 
“establishing  policies,  programs  and  priorities  for  this  important  district  of  the  city.” 

In  its  introduction  to  the  proposed  study  plan,  the  City  Planning  Department  states  — 
“Our  approach  to  the  preparation  of  this  report  was  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible, 
to  include  matters  of  social  as  well  as  physical  significance  to  the  community.” 

To  again  quote  from  the  City  Planning  Department’s  proposal  of  October,  1968  — 

“.  . . it  should  be  noted  that  this  study  was  initiated  before  the  appointment  of  the 
Chinatown  Fact  Finding  and  Survey  Committee.  The  City  Planning  Department 
anticipates  that  within  the  next  six  months  this  committee  will  be  making  its  own 
recommendations  concerning  a variety  of  planning  and  community  issues.  These 
recommendations  and  others  from  community  groups  will  be  fully  considered  in  any 
planning  activities  which  the  Department  might  undertake  in  Chinatown.” 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  even  though  it  had  ideas  on 
what  a “study”  should  consider,  the  City  Planning  Department  did  intend  to  await 
action  by  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding 
Committee  before  launching  its  “two  year  study.” 

However,  in  December,.  1968,  the  City  Planning  Department  forwarded  to  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  a request  for  a special  appropriation  of  $250,000,  which 
money  would  be  used  to  hire  a complete  staff  “for  preparation  of  a two  year  com- 
prehensive planning  study  of  Chinatown.” 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  not  yet  acted  upon  this  request  for  funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Planning  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  The  problems  of  Chinatown  cannot  wait  two  years  for  determination,  then 
possible  solutions. 

2.  If  any  “study”  is  to  be  representative  of  the  Chinese  community,  the  fact  that 
more  than  300  persons  in  this  community  — from  the  lowest  to  the  most  afflu- 
ent— have  participated  in  the  findings  of  this  San  Francisco  Chinese  Commu- 
nity Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee  constitutes  an  authoritative 
voice. 

3.  The  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  City  Planning  Department,  and 
all  other  divisions  of  our  municipal  government  should  recognize  the  necessity 
for  immediate  action,  and  that  the  full  force  of  their  combined  efforts  be  ad- 
dressed to  cutting  through  official  “red  tape”  for  alleviation  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  our  Chinese  community.  Those  needs,  fully  supported  by  facts,  are 
detailed  in  the  reports  now  prepared  by  the  various  Subcommittees  of  the 
Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee. 

The  thought  behind  the  City’s  plan  for  a survey,  and  of  Planning  Director 
Allan  Jacobs’  indicated  interest  in  addressing  himself  to  the  problems  of 
Chinatown,  is  most  appreciated.  This  Committee  offers  its  complete  and 
wholehearted  assistance. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing,  this  Subcommittee  on  Planning  believes  that  it  can  best  serve 
the  community’s  interest  — and  substantiate  its  hope  and  reliance  upon  a favorable 
reception  for  its  findings  and  recommendations  at  City  Hall  — by  using  the  outline 
presented  in  the  October  report  of  the  City  Planning  Department,  and  briefly  indicating 
how  the  findings  of  the  Chinatown  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee 
answer  most  of  the  questions  raised. 

A.  Residential  Requirements  (Housing) 

Q — “What  is  the  extent  and  nature  of  housing  deficiencies  in  Chinatown?  Should 
housing  conditions  be  improved  by  means  of  public  programs,  private  actions,  or 
some  combination  of  both?” 

A — The  deficiency  of  housing  in  Chinatown,  and  the  immediately  adjacent  areas  of 
North  Beach  and  to  the  west,  has  been  well  documented  since  1965  in  the  Arthur 
Little  Report.  This  is  substantiated  by  our  survey.  Both  public  and  private 
housing  improvements  are  possible.  The  impact  of  immigration,  while  not  as  great 
as  generally  supposed,  plus  natural  increase  in  the  Chinese  population,  makes 
early  action  imperative.  Public  and  private  actions  are  called  for. 

Q — “Should  housing  be  given  a priority  over  other  possible  publicly  sponsored 
developments?” 

A — Housing  cannot  be  equated  with  other  needs.  Its  alleviation  can  lead  to  both 
general  and  specific  benefits:  an  improvement  in  the  community’s  health;  lessen- 
ing of  the  need  for  relief  and  social  services;  etc. 

Q — “Should  present  densities  in  the  core  area  of  Chinatown  remain  or  should  they 
be  reduced  to  achieve  a more  even  balance  with  residential  areas  adjacent  to 
Chinatown?  Or,  might  densities  be  increased  and  still  provide  adequate  housing 
standards?” 

A — Many  Chinese  families  are  already  occupying  the  flats  and  apartments  west  of 
the  core  area,  and  into  North  Beach.  This  can  be  expected  to  increase,  but  it  will 
not  materially  affect  the  core  area  density.  Municipal  assistance  to  aid  in  the 
remodeling  of  core  area  buildings  used  for  commercial  and  residential  use  can 
lead  to  a slightly  higher  “density”,  without  any  deleterious  effect. 

Q — “Can  or  should  programs  be  introduced  to  encourage  movement  of  some  house- 
holds to  less  dense  residential  areas  of  the  city?” 

A — Resistance  to  any  forced  movement  to  other  parts  can  be  expected,  because  of  the 
language  barrier,  a still  remaining  discrimination  policy  of  some  landlords,  and 
the  social  and  economic  ties  of  the  Chinese  to  Chinatown.  Many  of  the  more 
affluent  have  moved  to  other  parts  of  San  Francisco.  Moreover,  where  is  there 
any  “less  dense  residential  area”  in  San  Francisco?” 

Q — “If  additional  housing  is  constructed,  for  whom  should  it  be  built?  What  priori- 
ties should  be  given  to  special  income  groups  or  household  types?” 

A — The  large  number  of  Chinese  families  in  the  lowest  income  (poverty)  bracket  who 
pay  rentals  above  25%  of  their  income  indicate  the  greatest  need  for  housing 
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improvement,  or  financial  assistance.  Income  and  family  size  should  be  the  indi- 
cators for  measuring  housing  priority. 

<3—  “Should  private,  nonprofit  community  organizations  be  established  to  aid  in 
developing  and  rehabilitating  housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  families  and 
individuals?” 

A — With  City  aid  in  the  form  of  assessment  and  tax  relief,  and  zoning  and  building 
code  adjustments,  construction  of,  or  rehabilitation  of  existing  structures  could 
lead  to  community-supported  housing  improvements. 

Q — “Can  or  should  city  policies  be  established  which  will  result  in  a more  even  racial 
balance  in  publicly  sponsored  housing  programs  and  projects?” 

A — The  City  (and  housing  authority)  should  recognize  that  the  language  barrier,  in 
particular,  results  in  a natural  imbalance  in  the  racial  occupancy  of  Chinatown 
public  housing.  It  is  not  imposed  by  any  desire  of  the  Chinese  to  be  “exclusive”, 
but  self-imposed  by  other  ethnic  and  racial  people,  who  feel  themselves  estranged 
from  their  immediate  Chinese  neighbors. 

Q — “Can  air  rights  be  used  to  provide  additional  housing?” 

A — Why  not. 

Q — “Can  the  housing  code  be  adjusted  in  any  way  to  improve  existing  conditions  in 
Chinatown?  What  other  means  (and  programs)  can  be  used  to  increase  housing 
supply  and/or  satisfy  housing  needs  in  the  area?” 

A — In  several  ways,  the  housing  codes  for  places  of  multiple  occupancy  in  other  parts 
of  San  Francisco  are  unrealistic  when  applied  to  Chinatown  housing.  Relatively 
few,  compared  to  San  Francisco  as  a whole,  have  family  cars  and  need  no  garage 
space.  Room  size,  lobby  size,  etc.  for  apartment  buildings  if  applied  to  Chinatown 
remodeling,  would  reduce,  not  increase,  the  number  of  housing  units.  In  consider- 
ing housing  needs,  the  City,  or  housing  authority,  should  give  precedence  to  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  large  number  of  single  men,  especially  those  on  social 
security,  who  live  in  hotels. 

Q — ‘Can  housing  be  mixed  with  other  uses  (e.g.,  commercial,  educational  and  public 
uses) ?” 

A — 'Very  definitely.  Multi-use  structures  should  be  encouraged  by  the  City;  such 
as  would  provide  main  floors  for  commercial  use,  upper  floors  in  part  for  light 
industrial  purposes  and  in  part  for  vocational  training  or  school  use,  and  the 
higher  stories  for  housing  with  a recreational  playground  on  the  roof. 

( For  more  complete  answers  to  the  above  questions,  see  the  Subcommittee  Report 
on  Public  and  Private  Housing.) 

B.  Recreation: 

Q — “What  kind  of  facilities  and  open  space  should  be  provided  and  where  should 
they  be  located?” 
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A — Present  recreational  facilities  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  are  barely 
adequate  to  the  needs.  “Mini-parks’"  should  be  considered  throughout  the  area, 
occupying  odd-shaped  intersections,  for  example.  For  future  expansion  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  City  should  look  toward  the  present  waterfront  improvement 
areas.  The  football  field  at  Galileo  School  should  be  opened  for  soccer  playing 
when  not  in  use  by  the  school. 

Q — “Should  special  recreational  space  and/or  programs  be  created  for  specific  age 
or  interest  groups?” 

A — Yes.  Recreational  programs  should  be  based  on  what  Chinese  children  and  youth 
prefer  in  games  and  activities.  The  City  should  provide  a recreational  center  for 
senior  citizens  immediately  adjacent  to  Portsmouth  Square.  All  playgrounds 
should  be  open  for  use  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  other  days. 

Q — “Should  temporary  recreational  facilities  and/or  programs  be  developed?” 

A — Recreational  needs  are  a continuing  thing,  and  growing  with  the  increase  in  China- 
town population.  The  need  is  not  temporary  in  any  sense. 

Q — “Should  air  rights  be  used  to  provide  recreational  space?” 

A — Definitely.  Proposals  for  public  garages  should  be  directed  to  underground  loca- 
tions, not  above  ground.  Ground  areas  should  be  devoted  to  parks  and  recreation 
over  such  garages,  for  example. 

Q — “Should  development  or  recreational  areas  in  Chinatown  be  given  priority  over 
other  possible  developments,  and  if  so  to  what  extent?” 

A — This  implies  a fragmentation  of  City  efforts  to  assist  Chinatown  with  its  problems. 
All  phases  of  all  problems  need  attention.  The  solution  to  any  one  problem  may 
directly  lead  to  a coincidental  improvement  in  another  situation. 

Q — “Should  a community  center  or  auditorium  be  constructed  for  Chinese  community 
activities  such  as  the  Chinese  Opera?” 

A — Chinatown  is  in  need  of  larger  auditorium  and  meeting  space,  for  a variety  of 
uses.  We  call  attention  to  the  present  action  of  some  citizens  of  the  Chinese 
community,  in  conjunction  with  the  Guardsmen,  to  provide  a new  boys  club;  and 
separately  to  improve  the  Chinese  Recreational  Center,  as  a gift  to  the  City. 

Q — “Can  programs  be  organized  to  make  recreational  facilities  outside  the  area  more 
accessible  to  the  residents  of  Chinatown?” 

A — There  is  little  possibility  of  attracting  use  of  facilities  beyond  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  area,  or  located  farther  west  of  Chinatown  than  Polk  Street. 

(For  an  in-depth  study  of  recreation  and  allied  problems,  we  refer  you  to  the 
reports  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Recreation;  the  Subcommittee  on  Youth;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Parking;  the  Subcommittee  on  Senior  Citizens.) 

C.  Education: 

Q — “If  present  schools  are  beyond  capacity  in  enrollment,  or  if  existing  facilities  are 
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obsolete,  should  new  schools  be  constructed  in  Chinatown  or  should  some  students 
be  transferred  to  schools  in  other  districts?” 

A — - All  school  classroom  facilities  are  now  taxed  to  capacity.  In  fact,  at  Galileo  High 
School,  where  the  enrollment  is  67%  Chinese,  barracks  at  nearby  Fort  Baker  are 
being  used  for  some  Galileo  classes.  We  call  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  City 
Planning  Department  the  appeal  of  the  school  department  that  when  Federal 
lands  at  Fort  Baker  are  turned  over  to  the  City,  a new  school  should  be  incor- 
porated in  development  of  that  land. 

A strengthening  of  the  existing  programs  for  the  teaching  of  English  to  non- 
English  speaking  students,  would  seem  to  make  movement  of  any  number  of 
children  to  other  schools  within  the  city  unnecessary.  One  of  the  great  needs  is 
vocational  training  for  jobs,  aimed  at  those  young  adults  who  have  little  or  no 
English  language  skill.  Such  facilities  should  be  located  within  or  close  to  China- 
town, possibly  in  conjunction  with  on-the-job  employment. 

Q — “What  is  the  status  of  existing  library  system  in  Chinatown  and  should  addi- 
tional library  facilities  be  provided?” 

A — The  greatest  need  in  this  field  is  not  space-facilities,  but  an  expansion  of  library 
books  and  material  on  Chinese  culture,  the  role  of  Chinese  in  American  life  and 
progress. 

Q — “Should  there  be  more  educational  facilities  and  programs  designed  for  non- 
English  speaking  community  residents?” 

A — As  indicated  above,  every  possible  aid  should  be  directed  toward  providing  immi- 
grants, and  others  with  a lack  of  English,  with  early  education  in  English.  Many 
well  qualified  Chinese  are  prevented  from  obtaining  gainful  employment  because 
of  this  lack. 

Q — “Should  educational  improvements  be  given  a priority  over  other  public  improve- 
ments in  Chinatown,  and,  if  so,  at  what  standards  of  development?” 

A — Proper  education  is  a key  to  many  other  problems  of  the  Chinese  community. 
It  deserves  the  highest  priority  — but  we  see  no  reason  why  other  problem  areas 
should  be  neglected  while  education  is  stressed. 

(Refer  to  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Also,  attention  should 
be  called  to  the  offer  of  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  to  make  available  for  educa- 
tional purposes  its  headquarters  hall  and  Victory  Hall  during  daytime  hours; 
which  is  now  being  developed  between  that  organization  and  the  school  depart- 
ment.) 

D.  Police,  Fire  and  Health: 

Q — “Should  additional  police  and  fire  facilities  be  provided  or  are  existing  facilities 
adequate?” 

A — • Presumably  this  question  refers  to  physical  facilities,  and  placement  of  units.  It 
would  appear  that  the  location  of  fire  houses  now  gives  adequate  protection  to 
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Chinatown.  In  fact,  future  plans  of  the  fire  department  will  include  moving  the 
present  Drumm  Street  firehouse  to  Washington  and  Sansome  Street,  bringing  even 
closer  to  Chinatown  another  fire  protection  unit.  Police  protection  and  service  is 
not  related  to  the  physical  location  of  a “station”,  but  to  the  allocation  of  police 
officers  to  this  area. 

Q — “Should  residents  be  urged  to  utilize  health  facilities  in  other  areas  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  should  comprehensive  health  facilities  be  provided  within  the  com- 
munity?” 

A — All  studies  indicate  that  health  facilities  best  serve  a community  by  being  located 
within  the  community.  In  addition  to  the  new  Public  Health  Center  building  over 
the  Broadway  Tunnel,  a new  comprehensive  facility  should  be  provided. 

Q — “What  is  the  status  of  private  health  care  services  and  the  level  of  services  pro- 
vided by  private  institutions  in  or  near  Chinatown?” 

A — The  most  comprehensive  and  complete  study  of  the  hospital  and  health  needs  of 
the  Chinese  community  ever  undertaken  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health,  which  is  composed  of  physicians,  hospital  administrators, 
dentists,  and  representatives  of  the  public  health  service.  Unquestionably,  more 
beds,  services  and  clinics  are  needed.  How  this  may  be  accomplished  is  given  in 
the  full  detail  in  the  Subcommittee’s  report.  It  stands  as  a monumental  achieve- 
ment of  cooperative  effort.  No  simple  one  or  two  sentence  answer  here  would 
suffice.  The  report  must  be  read  and  digested. 

( Other  answers  to  some  of  the  above  questions  will  be  found  in  the  reports  ren- 
dered the  Subcommittee  on  Police-Community  Relations,  Education,  Senior 
Citizens,  and  Youth.) 

E.  Commerce : 

Q — “What  is  the  long  range  prospect  of  Chinatown’s  commercial  trade?  What  market 
can  it  be  expected  to  serve  in  the  future?  Is  it  expanding  or  contracting  in  volume 
and  floor  space  needs?  What  market  should  it  serve?” 

A — Chinatown  commerce  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  parts.  It  heavily  benefits 
from  the  “tourist  trade”  — in  its  shops  and  art  goods  stores,  and  restaurants.  On 
the  basis  of  San  Francisco’s  anticipated  increase  as  convention  center  — estimated 
at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  7 % — so  should  this  part  of  Chinatown’s  commerce 
grow.  Chinatown  also  is  a centralized  community  of  people.  Their  needs  in  every- 
thing from  foods,  to  clothing,  to  hardware,  to  eating  establishments,  and  services, 
are  served  by  the  stores  of  the  area.  Chinese  who  live  away  from  the  core  area  — 
even  from  outlying  communities  — come  here  to  obtain  what  they  need.  Thus, 
as  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco  and  the  entire  northern  part  of 
California  grows,  so  will  the  economic  importance  of  its  stores,  shops,  banks 
and  financial  institutions  advance. 

Q — “Do  mixed  commercial-residential  structures  present  a special  problem  in  the  core 
commercial  area?” 
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A — Hardly  a problem ; more  of  an  opportunity  for  the  City  to  encourage  and  make 
possible  better  utilization,  through  remodeling  of  structures  which  are  capable 
of  improved  housing  which  would  include  better,  more  artistic  street  floor  use  to 
attract  visitors. 

Q — “Should  special  provisions  and  organizations  be  established  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  character  of  the  commercial  area?” 

A — The  “character”  of  Chinatown  must  be  preserved.  It  is  an  asset  to  the  community 
and  to  San  Francisco.  Architectural  standards  to  keep  the  region  truly  Oriental 
are  necessary.  Structural  changes  should  be  made  to  conform  to  such  standards. 
“Modernization”  of  establishments  does  not  fit  into  the  picture,  insofar  as  external 
appearance  is  concerned.  The  community  is  as  of  one  mind  in  desiring  to  preserve 
this  “character”. 

Q — “Should  additional  off-street  parking  be  constructed  to  serve  the  commercial 
business  area,  and  if  so,  where?” 

A — Public  parking  is  at  a premium  in  and  adjacent  to  Chinatown.  More  is  needed. 
The  Subcommittee  views  underground  garages  of  large  capacity  as  the  most 
feasible  answer;  whether  under  parks,  playgrounds,  or  other  public-owned  areas, 
or  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  The  City  should  re-study  this  problem. 

Q — “Should  special  steps  be  taken  to  preserve  Chinatown  commercial  streets  from 
possible  encroachment  of  central  business  district  use?” 

A — Like  an  arrow  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Chinatown,  more  and  more  “high  risers” 
move  towards  its  perimeter  on  the  south  and  east.  These  office  structures  create 
new  problems  for  parking.  Many  office  workers  now  utilize  the  streets  west  of  the 
core  area  for  all-day  parking,  to  the  detriment  of  resident  Chinese  who  live  in 
those  areas.  Each  new  office  structure  in  the  financial  district  adds  to  this 
problem.  To  allow  an  exclusive  office  structure  to  be  built  within  the  heart  of 
Chinatown  would  be  to  destroy  its  character  as  Chinatown. 

Q — “Should  all  commercial  activities  be  encouraged  to  centralize,  or  should  existing 
small  neighborhood  nonconforming  uses  be  permitted  and  continued?” 

A — Nonconforming  standards  should  be  extended.  This  Subcommittee  views  Broad- 
way Street,  with  its  present  “honky-tonk”  attractions  as  a barrier  to  progress. 
This  street,  in  particular  should  be  changed  in  character  to  make  it  a part  of 
Chinatown,  by  encouraging  use  of  the  land  for  construction  of  multi-use  structures 
which  would  combine  stores  and  shops  (exciting  new  stores  presenting  the  most 
select  art  goods  and  artifacts  of  Chinese  origin)  on  the  street  level,  and  above, 
floors  devoted  to  light  industrial  use,  and  residential  housing.  We  are  satisfied 
that  financial  backing  for  such  structures  can  be  obtained,  if  the  City  provides 
the  incentive  by  adjusting  existing  zoning  and  code  provisions  to  “nonconforming” 
standards  on  height  and  use. 

( See  Subcommittee  reports  on  Employment  and  Business  Development.) 
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F.  Industry: 

Q — “What  is  the  economic  significance  of  existing  industrial  activity  to  Chinatown, 
the  total  city,  the  Bay  Region?” 

A — Chinatown’s  industrial  activity  is  largely  centered  in  the  garment  industry.  It 
is  a chief  source  of  employment  for  the  women  of  the  community.  Anything  which 
would  limit  or  destroy  this  industry  would  be  a calamity  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
to  Chinatown,  and  to  San  Francisco.  It  cannot  be  treated  as  a “separate”  industry, 
for  which  any  location  would  serve.  It  is  tied  to  the  Chinese  home  life,  the  culture, 
and  the  sphere  of  common-language  speaking  people. 

Q — “What  is  the  long-range  future  of  existing  Chinatown  industrial  activity?  Should 
a comprehensive  plan  provide  for  this  activity  or  should  it  be  phased  out  over  a 
period  of  time?” 

A — Every  support  should  be  given  to  maintaining  the  present  industrial  activities,  and 
protecting  such  so  that  substandard  wages  can  be  raised  without  inviting  destruc- 
tive competition  from  “low-wage”  states.  The  City  should  use  its  influence  to 
obtain  for  the  garment  industry,  for  example,  government  contracts  now  going  to 
other  regions. 

Q — “Should  some  of  the  present  industrial  activity  in  Chinatown  be  moved  to  an 
industrial  location  outside  of  the  community,  and  if  so,  where?” 

A — Present  industrial  activity  would  not  survive  in  another  location.  However,  we 
believe  that  the  City,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  organizations  should 
assist  in  attracting  “new  industries”  to  San  Francisco,  particularly  to  the  now- 
developing  area  south  of  Market  Street;  reaching  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
Chinese,  especially  the  younger  persons.  Also,  the  nearby  financial  district  could 
well  provide  on-the-job  training,  then  employment,  in  the  rapidly  growing  busi- 
nesses utilizing  computerized  systems.  A surprisingly  large  number  of  Chinese- 
Americans  have  the  skills  to  be  employed  in  that  field. 

Q — “What  kinds  of  industrial  activity  in  Chinatown  should  be  encouraged  and  where 
should  these  activities  be  located?” 

A — Light  industry  and  the  crafts  offer  great  possibilities  for  increasing  job  oppor- 
tunities in  Chinatown.  Light  industries  mean  assembly  lines,  for  example,  for 
the  vast  electronics  industry  and  communications  field;  goods  packing  and 
packaging  for  wholesale  or  multi-store  marketing  organizations.  In  crafts,  San 
Francisco  could  become  “second  Hong  Kong”  in  the  making  of  costume  jewelry, 
artificial  flowers,  ceramics  and  art  goods.  Such  activities  could  be  located  beyond 
the  immediate  perimeter  of  Chinatown,  but  preferably  as  part  of  multi-use 
structures  which,  as  suggested,  ought  to  unify  Chinatown  with  North  Beach,  by 
eliminating  Broadway’s  present  use  for  questionable  entertainment  features. 

Q — “Should  existing  restrictions  on  the  development  of  industrial  uses  in  Chinatown 
be  revised?” 

A — Yes,  to  the  extent  that  multi-use  structures  including  light  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial use  should  be  encouraged. 
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Q — - “Should  industrial  uses  in  Chinatown  be  combined  in  one  structure  with  housing, 
recreation  or  other  uses?” 

A — Yes.  We  reiterate  the  multiple  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Chinese  community  by  erection  of  buildings  which  would  provide 
jobs,  housing,  and  recreation. 

(For  more  complete  analysis  of  the  answers  above,  see  the  Subcommittee  reports 
on  Housing,  Employment  and  Business  Development.) 

G.  Transportation,  Parking  and  Circulation: 

Q — “Should  changes  be  made  in  the  existing  public  transportation  system  to  improve 
access  to  and  egress  from  Chinatown  to  other  areas  of  the  city  and  to  improve  in- 
ternal circulations?” 

A — Public  transportation  presently  appears  to  be  adequate.  Public  transportation  for 
internal  circulation  is  not  a problem,  in  view  of  the  compact  nature  of  the 
community. 

Q — “Should  additional  off-street  parking  be  provided  in  residential  and  commercial 
areas?” 

A — More  public  parking  is  one  of  the  great  needs  for  the  economy  of  the  commercial 
area,  as  has  been  already  noted. 

Q — '“If  additional  parking  should  be  provided,  where  should  it  be  located  in  com- 
mercial areas  and  in  residential  areas?” 

A — Public  parking,  for  easy  access  to  the  commercial  area  of  Chinatown,  should  not 
take  away  from  surface  space,  but  be  located  under  structures  or  parks. 

Q — “Should  there  be  permanent  or  limited  traffic  and  parking  restrictions  in  com- 
ercial  areas  to  facilitate  deliveries  and/or  pedestrian  circulation?” 

A — Strict  observance  and  enforcement  of  present  parking  regulations  would  greatly 
assist  in  deliveries;  also,  on  streets  crossing  Grant  Avenue,  insofar  as  private 
parking  is  concerned  on  week-ends.  Pedestrian  circulation  would,  of  course,  be 
improved. 

Q — “Should  on-street  parking  be  restricted  in  residential  areas?” 

A — Many  streets  adjacent  to  Chinatown,  largely  occupied  by  Chinese,  are  now  un- 
limited for  day-time  parking.  This  space  is  consistently  taken-over  by  workers 
from  the  financial  district  office  buildings.  A two-hour  parking  limit  should  be 
placed  on  day-time  parking  on  these  streets. 

Q — “What  traffic  engineering  changes  are  necessary  to  improve  traffic  flow?” 

A — It  has  been  some  years  since  there  was  an  engineering-traffic  study  made  of  this 
area.  We  highly  recommend  that  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Traffic 
Division  of  the  Police  Department  institute  an  up-to-date  study.  Traffic  can 
hardly  be  said  to  “flow”  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Chinatown.  It  creeps. 
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Q — “Should  an  independent  system  of  pedestrian  walkways  be  established  to  facilitate 
pedestrian  access?” 

A — Free  the  streets  of  impeding  traffic  of  cars  and  trucks,  and  no  independent  pedes- 
trian walkways  would  be  necessary,  or  advisable.  For  pedestrians,  however,  this 
Subcommittee  believes  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  scavenger  com- 
panies to  secure  early  evening  pickup  of  garbage  cans,  which  now  offend  visitors 
with  their  unsightly  appearance  and  odors.  Such  pickup  service  now  comes  in 
the  early  morning.  Visitors  come  through  Chinatown  in  the  middle  and  late 
evening  hours. 

(For  more  complete  answers  to  some  of  the  above  questions,  see  the  Subcommittee 
Report  on  Traffic  and  Parking;  Employment  and  Business  Development.) 

H.  Urban  Design : 

Q — “How  should  the  physical  form  of  Chinatown  relate  to  the  evolving  form  of  the 
office  core  area  — to  the  overall  form  of  the  Downtown  area  including  Nob  Hill, 
Jackson  Square  and  Broadway?” 

A — Chinatown  is  Chinatown  because  of  its  physical  difference  to  other  parts  of  San 
Francisco.  This  difference  must  be  maintained. 

Q — “Are  there  any  sub-areas  and  buildings  of  architectural  and/or  historic  value 
that  should  be  preserved  or  restored?  What  treatment  should  they  be  given?” 

A — The  Subcommittee  on  Culture  has  prepared  a list  of  historic  places  and  build- 
ings, to  which  it  plans  to  add,  which  should  be  either  preserved  in  present  form, 
improved  with  a minimum  of  change,  or  designated  with  suitable  markers.  There 
are  many  such ; all  valuable  to  the  continuance  of  Chinese  cultural  values  and  to 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  in  preserving  its  rich  background  of  early-day  develop- 
ment. 

Q — “Given  the  need  for  open  space,  how  and  where  should  it  be  provided  in  design 
terms?” 

A — The  “premium”  on  open  space  in  and  around  Chinatown  indicates  that  little  can 
be  done  to  secure  more  of  it.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  “mini-parks”, 
previously  mentioned,  which  would  occupy  little  space,  but  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  residents  and  of  visitors. 

Q — “What  kind  of  special  streetscape  treatment,  if  any,  should  be  applied  to  various 
streets  within  Chinatown?” 

A — Grant  Avenue,  as  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Chinatown,  now  has  ornamental  lamp 
standards,  and  now  nearing  completion  is  the  “gateway  to  Chinatown”  arch  at 
Bush  and  Grant  Avenue.  Other  streets  within  the  area,  should  be  looked  upon  for 
minor  improvement  in  street  lighting  conforming  to  the  Oriental  treatment.  Inlaid 
sidewalks  with  Chinese  designs  would  add  to  the  charm  and  “character”  of  the 
area. 

Q — “What  programs  should  be  applied  to  Chinatown  to  realize  design  goals?” 
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A — Consult  with  the  Chinese  community  on  how  it  feels,  and  what  suggestions  it 
has  to  offer. 

Q — “How  should  design  considerations  relate  to  density,  coverage  and  height  prob- 
lems in  Chinatown?” 

A — Design  should  be  consistent,  but  related  to  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  the 
Chinese  community  for  better  housing;  through  assistance  by  the  City  in  making 
code  changes  where  necessary  for  remodeling  and  adding  to  the  height  of  existing 
structures  which  are  physically  capable  of  upward  extension.  Also,  favorable 
action  by  the  City  to  allow  construction  of  multi-use,  high-rise  structures  within 
the  immediate  perimeter  areas  adjoining  the  core  of  Chinatown. 

(See  reports  of  the  Subcommittees  on  Housing,  Culture,  Historic  Landmarks, 
Employment  and  Business  Development.) 

I.  Plan  Effectuation  Issues: 

The  questions  in  this  section  call  for  an  effective  meeting  of  minds  between  residents 
of  Chinatown,  its  merchants  and  business  leaders,  and  the  City  Planning  Commission 
and  Planning  Director,  the  Mayor,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  We  offer  our  full 
cooperation  to  all,  now  or  anytime  in  the  future.  We  believe  the  work  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  City  Hall  in  resolving  many  questions,  and  lead  to  early  action 
which  is  so  necessary,  and  until  now  so  long  delayed. 

IY.  SUMMARY: 

Planning  is  a broadly  inclusive  word.  The  physical  aspects  of  planning  should  be  the 
end  result  of  a determination  of  and  planning  for  the  social  needs  in  the  life  of  a 
community,  and  be  reflective  of  the  desires  of  the  people. 

Both  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Chinatown  and  improvement  of  conditions  in  the 
social  life  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco  have  been  studied  and  detailed  in 
the  work  of  the  various  Subcommittees  of  the  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey 
and  Fact  Finding  Committee. 

Planning  for  social  problem  alleviation  and  physical  planning  to  accommodate  these 
needs  thus  come  into  focus. 

We  can  only  point  out  that  until  the  work  of  this  Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding 
Committee  was  undertaken  — as  a voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  China- 
town— the  City  of  San  Francisco  had  almost  totally  neglected  this  segment  of  its 
population. 

If  the  problems  of  Chinatown  had  not  been  neglected,  there  would  have  been  little 
necessity  for  this  Committee  to  function. 

If  Chinatown  had  been  consulted  in  the  past,  some  of  the  critical  words  in  parts  of 
this  report  would  have  been  unnecessary.  They  have  now  been  voiced  in  the  hope  that 
it  is  never  too  late  for  those  of  good  will,  on  both  sides,  to  meet  in  understanding. 
Action  now  is  essential. 
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Section  3 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Housing  (Public  and  Private) 


I.  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

Simply  to  state  that  Chinatown  San  Francisco  is  overcrowded,  that  its  citizens  must 
resort  in  many  cases  to  multiple  use  of  existing  living  space;  that,  as  compared  to  other 
parts  of  San  Francisco,  rent  for  the  accommodations  provided  are  “exorbitant”,  and, 
that  ways  should  and  must  be  found  for  improving  existing  structures  and  providing 
new  housing  within  the  “hard  core”  of  the  community  and  its  immediate  environs, 
would  simply  be  a repetition  of  not  only  years  but  decades  of  acknowledgment  to  these 
facts. 

A.  Definition  of  Chinatown:  In  considering  the  overall  question  of  housing, 
it  is  necessary  to  define  “what  is  Chinatown.” 

Chinatown  is  a “living  community.”  Here  its  people  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  a common 
ethnic  heritage.  Here  they  can  hear  and  speak  in  their  native  tongue.  Here  they  can 
find  the  stores  and  shops  which  cater  to  their  needs  and  tastes.  Here  they  largely  find 
employment,  again  a mingling  of  those  of  their  own  race.  Here  they  find  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  land  from  which  they  came,  or  from  which  their  parents  have  come. 
Here  they  find  the  companionship,  and  the  foods  they  relish  at  dozens  if  not  hundreds 
of  small  “family  restaurants”  where  prices  are  reasonable  by  any  standard.  Even  those 
living  beyond  the  immediacy  of  Chinatown  — in  the  Richmond,  Sunset,  Marina,  Mis- 
sion, etc  — regularly  come  to  Chinatown  for  shopping,  to  eat  in  its  restaurants,  to  visit 
friends  and  families.  To  all,  Chinatown  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  their  lives.  Chinatown 
is  truly  “home.” 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  Chinatown  to  be  referred  to  as  a “ghetto.”  If  the  word  is  to 
be  used,  it  should  be  in  its  true  meaning  — a place  in  which  people  with  common  ties 
of  language,  custom,  culture,  race  naturally  congregate  because  of  these  factors. 

To  imply  that  “ghetto”  is  a synonym  for  “slums”,  with  the  attendant  ills  which  that 
word  suggests,  such  as  filth,  disease,  corruption  and  crime,  is  totally  false.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  educational  attainment  of  its  children,  the  low  rate  of  crime 
as  attested  by  police  records,  and  the  findings  of  the  public  health  and  welfare  depart- 
ments to  refute  such  a definition  as  “slum.” 

Here  is  how  one  Caucasian  writer  had  analyzed  it: 

“Every  nationality  group  that  came  to  America  has  maintained  a special  settlement 
for  a time.  Because  of  the  sharp  differences  between  Oriental  and  Occidental  cultures, 
and  their  racial  experiences  among  white  Americans,  the  Chinese  perhaps  needed  their 
isolation  most;  and  they  have  retained  it  longest.” 

“To  the  average  American,  Chinatown  is  a place  to  sight-see  the  exotic,  the  unusual 
. . . Chinatown  is  also  a ghetto  of  rotting  lumber  and  crumbling  stone.  Behind  the 
facade  presented  to  tourists  lies  the  bitter  reality  of  slum  quarters  for  relatively  poor 
people  . . . Chinatown  (represents)  the  undigested  lumps  and  clots  in  the  growing 
organisms  of  great  cities  — (which)  is  at  last  responding  to  both  internal  and  external 
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forces  of  change.  Once  the  inertia-producing  elements  of  indifference  and  exploitation 
are  overcome,  changes  will  proceed  with  great  rapidity.”* 

The  entire  point  of  the  foregoing  is  to  remind,  and  impress,  that  in  any  consideration 
for  relief  of  housing  needs,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Chinatown  means  people, 
human  beings  in  search  of  economic  security  and  decent  accommodations  in  which  to 
rear  their  children.  That  is  why  in  its  study  of  the  housing  needs  of  Chinatown,  this 
Subcommittee  explored  the  existing  housing  facilities  and  the  causes  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  shortage  of  housing  for  the  single  person,  the  family  units  with  small  children 
and  those  with  adolescents;  the  aging  and  the  aged,  newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
American-born  Chinese. 

II.  FACTS  ABOUT  HOUSING  IN  CHINATOWN 
A.  Housing  Facilities  in  the  Chinatown  Area 

1.  Public:  In  the  only  existing  public  housing  in  Chinatown,  Ping  Yuen,  there  is 
a total  of  428  units.  As  of  June  1968,  there  was  a long  waiting  list  of  individuals 
or  families  waiting  for  a vacancy.  Some  45%  of  those  applying  wanted  two- 
bedroom  facilities.  Vacancies  seldom  occur. 

Mr.  John  Rattiman,  Planning  and  Construction  Office,  and  Mr.  Fred  Three- 
foot,  Tenant  Selection  Office,  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  provided 
the  information  that  the  Authority  breaks  down  applicants  by  3 classifications: 
White,  Negro,  and  Other;  the  “Other”  classification  reportedly  consists  of 
97-98%  Chinese  and  virtually  all  of  these  want  to  live  in  Ping  Yuen.  The  June 
1968  waiting  list  had  778  “Other”  applications;  the  breakdown  is  as  follows: 

WAITING  LIST  (“Other”  classification)  PING  YUEN  CAPACITY 


STUDIO 

285 

36% 

11% 

44 

STUDIO  (350  sq.  ft.) 

1 BEDROOM 

221 

29% 

18% 

77 

1 BEDROOM  (500) 

2 BEDROOM 

104 

13% 

45% 

191 

2 BEDROOM  (600) 

3 BEDROOM 

85 

11% 

22% 

95 

3 BEDROOM  (700) 

4 BEDROOM 

67 

9% 

4% 

21 

4 BEDROOM  (840) 

5 BEDROOM 

16 

2% 

0% 

0 

5 BEDROOM 

778 

100% 

100% 

428 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Occupancy:  Studio:  1 elderly  person  or  couple 

1 bedroom : a couple  with  perhaps  1 small  child 

2 bedrooms  or  more:  the  normal  allowance  is  2 persons  per  bedroom.  The 
emergency  allowance  is  for  1 additional  person  in  the  larger  units. 

•Excerpts  from  “The  Chinese  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Chinese  Christian  Churches”,  by  Horace  R. 
Clayton  and  Anne  O.  Lively  (National  Council  of  Churches,  April  1955) 
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Rent:  Minimum,  Studio  $39  per  month  Maximum,  21.4  of  a special  Net 

1 bedroom  39  per  month  Income  figure  which  deducts  from 

2 bedroom  40  per  month  the  Gross  only  social  security, 

3 or  more  41  per  month  child  care  and  job  related  ex- 

penses: $4,500.  maximum. 

Further  “pressure”  for  housing  by  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco  is  felt  in  the 
latest  (March  1,  1969)  figures  of  the  SFHA.  These  show  a total  city-wide  waiting  list 
of  4,675  applications  for  space  in  public  housing  facilities.  In  racial  composition  of 
this  demand,  the  classification  of  “Other”  with  950  applications  on  file  was  estimated 
as  being  at  least  95%  Chinese.  Therefore,  there  was  an  increase  of  some  149  Chinese 
applications  from  June  1968  to  March  1969.  (Approximately  754  as  of  June  1968;  903 
eight  months  later.) 

2.  Private:  In  an  endeavor  to  obtain  a relatively  recent  analysis  of  rental  costs  in 
the  Chinatown  area,  the  Subcommittee  was  assisted  by  several  real  estate  firms. 
One  of  them  surveyed  855  units,  ranging  from  single  rooms  to  5 and  6 room 
accommodations.  The  units  were  primarily  located  in  the  15  square  block 
“core”  of  Chinatown  and  selected  from  only  a portion  of  one  firm’s  records. 
They  may  not  be  representative  of  prevailing  rents  in  other  North  of  Market 
locations  occupied  by  the  Chinese.  This  survey  of  Chinatown  rentals  was  sub- 
mitted on  August  22,  1968: 


No.  of  Units  Average 


Single  Rooms,  Community  kitchens  and  baths,  some 

Surveyed 

Rent 

individual  basins 

Poor  Condition 

160 

$ 26.40 

Fair  Condition 

80 

29.54 

Very  Good  Condition 

165 

36.25 

Modem  Studios,  all  electric  kitchens 

12 

80.50 

2 Rooms,  Old,  some  with  community  kitchens,  most  with 

community  baths 

56 

59.40 

3 Rooms,  Modem  electric  kitchens 

41 

109.50 

3 Rooms,  Old,  small  kitchens 

190 

77.47 

3 Rooms,  Larger 

119 

90.74 

4 Rooms 

49 

113.50 

5 Rooms 

8 

131.00 

6 Rooms 

5 

885 

139.00 

Square  Footage:  Presume  that  the  Modern  Studio  and  Two  Room  Units  meet  but  do 
not  exceed  minimum  code  requirements  (350  and  500  sq.  ft.  respectively).  The 
old  Three  Room  Units  with  small  kitchens  probably  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
standards  for  new  construction  (500  sq.  ft.).  All  other  units  meet  and  probably 
exceed  square  footage  requirements. 

Condition:  Presume  that  the  average  rent  is  for  a unit  in  “fair”  condition,  i.e.  one 
with  functional  utilities  and  plumbing,  pest  control,  and  a clean  though  not 
newly  painted  appearance. 
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Many  of  the  Chinese  who  live  in  the  area  west  of  the  “hard  core”  or  in  the  North 
Beach  area  have  purchased  flats  or  small  apartment  structures.  Most  are  not  only 
heavily  mortgaged  but  the  original  purchase  price  was  “above  market  value”,  without 
which  the  property  would  not  have  been  “available.” 

B.  Housing  conditions  of  the  Residents  of  Chinatown 

1.  Viewpoint  of  the  resident:  Many  of  the  residents  must  live  in  rooms  or  buildings 
deficient  in  the  amenities  which  most  of  the  rest  of  San  Francisco  take  for 
granted  . . . because  there  are  so  many  of  them  . . . because  the  alternative  of 
going  beyond  the  borders  of  the  area  is  either  beyond  their  means  or  presents 
the  impenetrable  barrier  (as  they  see  it)  of  a language  (English)  which  many 
do  not  speak,. and  among  neighbors  whose  ways  they  do  not  yet  understand 
. . . because  their  affinity  for  Chinatown  is  greater  than  the  inconvenience  and 
lack  of  facilities.  The  elderly  persons,  mostly  men,  are  representative  of  the 
residents  who  want  to  stay  in  Chinatown.  They  live  in  the  smallest  possible 
rooms,  eking  out  an  existance  on  welfare  or  social  security.  Speaking  no  English, 
and  either  unemployed  or  unemployable,  they  spend  a high  percentage  of  their 
time  in  their  place  of  residence,  often  to  the  detriment  of  their  mental  health. 

Just  what  is  it  like  to  “live”  in  the  heart  of  Chinatown?  We  share  with  you  a 
description  of  housing  at  its  worst,  from  a paper  prepared  for  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  EOC,  by  a resident  of  the  area: 

“In  Chinatown,  the  community  bathroom  is  a virtual  way  of  life  . . . 60%  of 
the  housing  lack  separate  bathrooms.  This  blatant  situation  is  not  only  un- 
healthy but  extremely  inconvenient.  Semi-public  bathrooms,  as  basic  an 
amenity  as  there  can  be,  force  residents  of  a building  to  stand  and  wait  in 
lines,  carrying  their  toilet  artic.es,  and  above  all,  deprive  residents  of  their 
most  cherished  amenity  — privacy.  Hygienically,  common  toilets  present  a 
problem  in  themselves.  For  one,  the  necessary  maintenance,  even  if  it  is  at- 
tempted, is  not  always  a success  . . . communicable  diseases  and  germs  are 
given  a breeding  ground  . . . Another  facility  that  is  commonly  shared  in  many 
Chinatown  apartments  is  the  kitchen;  that  is,  if  a resident  is  fortunate  to  have 
such  a facility.  Other  apartments  or  rooms  may  be  served  by  either  a single 
stove  or  several  hot  plates.  Common  kitchens  not  only  present  a great  incon- 
venience for  the  residents,  but  also  can  be  a potential  fire  hazard  because  of 
the  heavy  use  of  such  limited  facilities.  Depending  on  the  building  and  its 
location,  50  to  100  people  may  have  to  be  served  from  one  common  kitchen. 
Because  of  the  many  inconveniences  such  as  the  time  factor,  which  necessitates 
fairly  quick  meal  preparation,  the  health  of  the  residents  can  be  seriously  af- 
fected. Poor  meal  planning  which  is  a cause  for  dietary  deficiencies  makes 
casy-to-prepare  meals  rather  than  wholesome  foods  the  order  of  the  day.  And 
where  people  live  in  the  many  rooming  houses  which  are  found  in  and  around 
Chinatown,  residents  must  patronize  restaurants  where  even  rudimentary  meal 
planning  is  impossible.  In  some  apartments  where  heat  is  lacking,  the  (cook) 
stoves  serve  also  to  heat  the  deficient  buildings  in  cold  weather  . . . Apart- 
ments in  Chinatown  are  deficient  in  the  lack  of  natural  and  in  many  cases  of 
proper  artificial  lighting  . . . Unless  one  has  the  fortune  of  residing  in  the  front, 
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a blessing  which  is  mixed  at  best,  one  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  natural  light- 
ing. Since  a large  percentage  of  the  housing  is  so  old,  it  is  not  strange  that 
much  of  the  overhead  lighting,  as  well  as  the  electrical  wiring  in  the  building, 
is  quite  antiquated.  Not  only  can  this  be  inconvenient,  this  can  only  make  a 
dreary  habitat  less  than  tolerable.” 

Poor  housing  directly  affects  the  mental  health  and  longevity  of  the  residents. 
Imagine  families  with  children  living  under  those  conditions.  There  is  no 
question  they  would  welcome  an  improvement  in  the  physical  attributes  of 
their  present  housing.  But  such  improvements  might  result  in  higher  rentals 
which  few  indeed  can  afford.  An  estimated  41%  of  the  area’s  residents  earn 
less  than  $4,000  per  year;  the  rent  structure  of  3 or  more  room  units  takes,  in 
most  cases,  in  excess  of  the  25%  of  earnings  regarded  as  the  proper  proportion 
in  family  budgeting. 

To  these  residents  of  Chinatown  proper,  suggestions  that  they  might  benefit 
themselves  by  moving  elsewhere  invariably  created  a “fear”  that  relocation 
would  amount  to  isolation,  a “prison-like”  atmosphere  by  reasons  of  difference 
in  language  and  interests,  a separation  from  all  that  they  now  relish  in  the 
commerce  and  cultures  of  the  region. 

2.  Viewpoint  of  the  owner:  There  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  — the  landlord  — 
whose  viewpoints  are  vital  to  the  housing  problem,  especially  the  owners  of 
the  smaller  buildings. 

To  begin  with,  the  property  owner  in  the  heart  of  Chinatown  occupies  land 
which  may  be  valued  as  high  as  $150  per  square  foot.  This  is  comparable  to 
the  value  of  land  in  the  adjoining  financial  district,  surmounted  with  floor  after 
floor  of  revenue-producing  tenants.  It  is  probable  that  for  the  structure  itself 
he  paid  “over  the  market”  to  his  Caucasian  “friends”,  and  he  is  still  paying 
off  the  mortgage.  And,  finally,  the  building  was  erected  under  building  codes 
which  have  now  been  superseded  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  requirements. 

Should  this  building  owner  now  improve  his  property,  he  faces  numerous  “penal- 
ties” — in  the  form  of  a higher  assessment,  and  the  imposition  of  the  new  code 
requirements  which  go  beyond  the  basic  requirements  of  sanitary'  plumbing, 
heavier  electrical  wiring,  etc.  He  finds  the  new  code  demanding  spacious  entry 
ways  and  wider  halls,  larger  “minimums”  as  to  room  sizes,  perhaps  “open  space” 
and  garages.  Not  only  do  they  all  cost  money,  they  may  even  materially  reduce 
the  number  of  living  units. 

As  a plain  matter  of  arithmetic,  he  cannot  afford  the  improvement,  no  matter 
how  desirable  or  how  cooperative  he  wants  to  be.  Not  even  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  higher  rentals  can  make  up  the  difference  . . . UNLESS  CITY, 
STATE  AND  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  CAN  BE  BROUGHT  TO  BEAR 
ON  HIS  HOUSING  PROBLEM. 

3.  Viewpoint  of  Officialdom:  Chinatown  is  the  most  densely  populated  section  of 
San  Francisco.  City-wide,  there  are  24.6  persons  per  gross  acre.  In  Chinatown 
there  are  from  120  to  179.9  persons  per  gross  acre. 
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To  natural  increase  in  population  (births  in  excess  of  deaths),  Chinatown  faces 
a steady  increase  in  the  arrival  of  immigrants,  who,  for  the  most  part,  plan  to 
reside  in  Chinatown,  thus  further  complicating  the  housing  problem. 

There  is  total  lack  of  any  large  area  of  unoccupied  land  on  which  public  hous- 
ing might  be  situated.  “We  are  aware  of  the  need,  and  we  would  like  to  provide 
new  public  housing  in  the  Chinatown  area,”  the  Housing  Authority  stated,  “but 
that  seems  impossible  under  the  present  circumstances.” 

A large  proportion  of  Chinatown  residents  live  in  substandard  housing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1965  CRP  (Arthur  D.  Little)  Report,  77%  of  the  dwellings  are 
so  designated,  that  there  are  8,300  substandard  or  seriously  substandard  dwel- 
ling units  in  the  Chinatown -North  Beach  area  which  should  be  brought  up  to 
standard  or  replaced. 

John  H.  To'an,  Mayor  Alioto’s  Director  for  Development,  addressed  a sympo- 
sium on  housing  in  September  1968,  and  publicly  said:  “We  must  seek  to  make 
better  use  of  our  existing  inventory  of  housing  — - to  make  what  we  have  meet 
the  grave  needs  of  families  of  low  income  . . . Cities  must  concentrate  on  being 
effective  in  meeting  the  need  to  design  for  the  retention  of  community  values 
while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  better  housing  and  a better  living  environ- 
ment for  the  racially  and  economically  disadvantaged  families.”  Then  he  added: 

. . in  order  of  priority,  today  housing  is  No.  1,  along  with  employment,  and 
it  is  vital  that  a way  be  found  to  use  every  possible  resource  in  order  to  cope 
with  this  need.” 

III.  AVENUES  OF  APPROACH  TO  HOUSING  IN  CHINATOWN 

A.  Overall  Factors: 

1.  Before  there  can  be  any  meaningful  improvement  in  the  housing  situation  for 
Chinatown,  there  must  be  a new  “partnership”  between  the  property  owners  in 
this  area  and  the  City  Administration.  There  must  be  a new,  viab’e  leadership 
displayed  by  both  to  solve  the  road  blocks  which  stand  in  the  way.  There  must 
be  a bold  approach  to  the  problem,  which  recognizes  the  need,  and  begins  now 
to  meet  those'  needs  through  the  development  of  new  ideas. 

First  and  foremost,  whatever  is  done  must  not  result  in  the  massive  “relocation” 
or  displacement  of  persons  already  residing  in  Chinatown.  A repetition  of  the 
experience  of  the  Western  Addition  must  not  be  permitted. 

2.  Whatever  changes  in  structural  form  come  with  remodeling  of  existing  buildings 
or  completely  new  structures  — retain  an  architectural  unity  in  keeping  with 
the  present  character  of  Chinatown.  “Modernization”  should  not  destroy,  but 
augment  the  Chinese  characteristics  of  the  area. 

3.  There  is  a multiplicity  of  governmental  agencies  and  programs  on  housing 
already  in  existence.  Most  require  the  initiative  of  City  Hall  to  chart  the 
course;  interpret  the  requirements;  unravel  the  red  tape  for  action.  Beyond 
this  there  must  be  a new  look  at  assessments,  taxes,  zoning,  building  code  re- 
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quirements  — all  within  the  province  of  City  Hall  — which  must  be  evaluated, 
and  changed  for  the  specific  problems  of  Chinatown. 

4.  With  relation  to  the  new  building  code,  what  may  be  considered  “necessary-’ 
in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco  may,  to  the  Chinatown  residents,  be  more 
properly  called  “frills.”  The  Chinese  criteria  for  adequate  housing  may  be 
simply  stated  — small  rooms  (in  comparison  to  other  areas),  working  plumb- 
ing, sufficient  electricity,  pest  control,  and  sanitary  halls  and  public  areas. 
Unrealistic,  for  example,  is  the  requirement  relating  to  provisions  for  automobile 
parking  space  in  apartment  locations,  with  a definite  relation  between  the 
number  of  occupied  units  in  the  structure  and  the  number  of  parking  areas. 
Comparatively  speaking,  few  Chinatown  residents  own  a “family  car”. 

5.  Most  of  the  structures  in  Chinatown  are  from  40  to  50  years  old.  The  “upgrad- 
ing” of  housing  units  in  these  structures  is  seriously  restricted  by  the  high  cost 
of  land  and  building,  increased  assessments,  the  general  taxation  burden  to 
which  has  been  added  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  which  count  rentals  as  “in- 
come” under  the  “Business  Tax”  formula,  and  the  almost  prohibitive  require- 
ments of  the  City’s  building  code. 

B.  Approaches  to  Better  Housing  in  Chinatown: 

1.  Qualitative  Leadership  Needed 

City  Hall:  More  in  sadness  than  censure,  we  ask,  why  has  not  the  housing  need 
been  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  City  Hall  long  before  this?  Why  has  China- 
town been  so  long  ignored  by  City  Planning,  which  even  now  procrastinates  on 
formulating  plans  of  action  for  the  alleviation  of  housing  and  other  problems 
of  Chinatown  on  the  assumption  that  another  two  year  study  is  necessary? 
Why  was  not  Chinatown  considered  when  San  Francisco  applied  for  Federal 
aid  under  the  Model  Cities  Program?  Why  cannot  rent  subsidy  programs  now 
benefiting  the  poor  of  other  parts  of  San  Francisco  be  explored  and  implemented 
to  assist  in  raising  the  standards  for  Chinese  residents? 

Big  Business:  Whatever  is  done  for  housing  in  Chinatown  under  official  sec- 
tions, it  must  not  follow  the  pattern  of  condemnation,  destruction  and  reloca- 
tion so  commonly  now  associated  with  the  word  “redevelopment.”  Pride  of 
ownership,  as  well  as  the  right  of  ownership,  is  high  among  the  Chinese  citizens 
of  San  Francisco.  Represented  in  a piece  of  property  may  be  not  just  the  work 
and  savings  of  an  individual,  but  a “penny -by-penny”  accumulation  that  began 
with  the  owner’s  father,  or  even  his  grandfather.  A host  of  contributions  are 
represented  in  the  property  held  by  the  family  associations.  Only  the  cohesive- 
ness of  individual  ownerships  has  prevented  the  “octopus”  of  syndicates  and 
huge  financial  institutions  from  taking  over  the  land  use  of  Chinatown,  a 
process  all  too  evident  in  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  adjoining  financial 
district  . . . and  being  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco. 

This  leads  us  to  wonder  at  the  attitude  of  our  near  neighbors  — the  giants  of 
commerce  and  finance  of  Montgomery  Street  whose  monuments  tower  into  the 
financial  district  skies.  If  such  structures,  and  the  businesses  which  make  them 
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possible,  are  a reflection  of  their  talents,  ability,  foresight  and  resources,  is  it 
amiss  to  ask  why  they  do  not  devote  some  of  this  acumen  to  assisting  their 
Chinese  neighbors?  While  we  fear  the  encroachment  of  these  monolithic  struct- 
ures, we  nevertheless  believe  the  same  sense  of  pride  which  doubtless  lies  behind 
their  conception,  must  extend  to  all  things  that  make  San  Francisco  a great  and 
cosmopolitan  city — including  “their”  Chinatown. 

Concrete  Methods 

Additional  public  housing  for  the  Chinatown  area  has  been  under  consideration 
by  the  federally-funded  but  City-operated  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority  in 
the  past.  But,  as  with  almost  all  sections  of  San  Francisco,  the  scarcity  and 
the  high  cost  of  land  has  been  the  prime  deterrent.  With  no  “open  space”  avail- 
able for  such  a project,  the  only  alternative  would  be  a “redevelopment”  ap- 
proach leading  to  condemnation,  relocation  of  ousted  tenants,  and  finahy  new 
construction.  This  is  a process  that  is  slow,  calls  for  public  hearings  from  land- 
owners  and  neighborhood  residents  who  may  object,  approval  of  plans  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  — all  before  a single  move  can  be  made  toward  estab- 
lishing a new  housing  unit. 

Despite  this  apparently  closed  door  to  public  housing,  we  suggest  that  public 
housing  should  not  necessarily  call  for  huge,  barracks-like  structures.  Why  not 
smaller  public  housing  units,  for  25-families,  50-families,  75-families  instead  of 
hundreds?  And,  not  necessarily  in  Chinatown’s  inner-core  but  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  North  Beach  and  to  the  west. 

An  example  is  the  housing  project  under  construction  at  the  corner  of  Mason 
Street  and  Pacific  Avenue.  To  be  operated  by  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority,  it  will  have  94  units  and  a racial  composition  of  30%  White,  30% 
Negro,  30%,  Oriental  and  10%  Other.  The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  December  1969. 

In  seeking  ways  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  elderly  in  housing,  the  City  should 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  renovating  hotel  property  to  provide  for  their  needs 
through  what  is  known  as  Section  23  of  the  Public  Housing  Authority.  Under 
this  section,  the  owner  of  a hotel  renovates  the  complete  building.  The  Authority 
then  leases  it  from  the  owner,  and  in  turn  leases  to  elderly  persons  at  a rate 
which  is  generally  less  than  they  would  have  paid  for  the  same  unit  when  it 
was  in  substandard  condition.  One  San  Francisco  hotel  — the  former  LaSalle 
at  225  Hyde  Street — has  been  so  converted,  providing  119  units.  Hotels  in 
Oakland  and  Stockton  have  also  been  so  handled.  Los  Angeles  is  planning  some 
200  to  400  unit  hotels  for  similar  conversion. 

It  is  possible  that  existing  low-height  buildings  in  Chinatown  can  be  extended 
upward  to  provide  as  many  added  floors  as  physically  possible  for  added 
housing.  If  this  means  a change  in  the  present  height  limitations  and  a relaxing 
of  code  requirement,  this  should  be  studied  and  allowances  made  in  accordance 
with  the  dire  need  for  housing. 

In  view  of  the  cost  factors  involved  for  such  existing-structure-improvement, 
there  must  be  an  easing  of  tax  structures,  and  assessments,  to  provide  an 
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incentive  for  present  owners  to  make  such  improvements.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  formation  of  a ‘special  assessment”  district  embracing  China- 
town, thereby  making  possible  building  and  structural  improvements  not  now 
within  the  financial  reach  of  property  owners. 

Multi-story,  high  rise  structures  should  be  built  which  will  provide  for  com- 
mercial use  on  the  ground  level,  light  industrial  use  immediately  above,  and 
surmounted  by  many  floors  of  apartments,  with  roof-top  playground  space 
above. 

For  space  upon  which  to  erect  such  structures,  we  call  for  “breaking  of  the 
barrier”  which  is  now  Broadway,  to  make  that  thoroughfare  a part  of  China- 
town. We  doubt  if  any  but  a few  would  consider  the  elimination  of  the  present 
“honky-tonk”,  tenderloin  element  which  now  inhabits  this  street  a loss. 

We  are  confident  that  the  necessary  financing  can  be  obtained  for  such  under- 
takings. 

In  this  connection,  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  City  of  New  York, 
acting  under  State  laws  which  provide  for  tax  abatement  and  low-cost  mort- 
gages is  planning  the  erection  of  a 25-story  structure  on  the  edge  of  its  China- 
twon  to  provide  three  floors  for  school  use,  and  apartments  above.  A non-profit 
body  is  already  formed  with  authority  to  issue  its  own  bonds,  lease  the  schools 
to  the  city  at  $1  per  year  until  the  bonds  are  retired,  then  transfer  ownership  to 
the  city.  The  school  facilities  are  designed  to  accommodate  1,200  students. 

In  any  plan  which  depends  upon  public  financing,  at  the  federal  level  especially, 
the  mode  of  life,  the  culture  and  the  language  of  the  Chinese  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  imposition  of  arithmetical  formulas  requiring  that  a definite  per- 
centage must  be  occupied  by  those  of  other  races  and  colors  is  unrealistic  when 
applied  to  Chinatown’s  “all-Chinese”  characteristics.  It  is  not  that  the  Chinese 
— who  remember  all  too  well  the  years  of  segregation  imposed  upon  them  — 
are  unfeeling  to  the  needs  of  others.  It  is,  as  experience  has  already  indicated, 
that  “others”  feel  that  the  dominance  of  the  Chinese  language  and  different 
mode  of  living  is  an  expression  of  segregation  toward  them.  This  leads  to 
resentment  rather  than  unity.  A case  in  point  is  the  experience  in  a North 
Beach  housing  project  where  the  Chinese  residents  have  formed  a separate 
“tenants  association”. 

IV.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

We  believe  our  housing  problems  can  be  overcome  ...  IF  the  right  leadership  can  be 
displayed  by  City  Hall,  not  in  the  way  of  external  pressure,  but  in  the  form  of  an 
extended  hand  of  cooperation  and  understanding.  The  1965  CRP*  (Arthur  D.  Little) 
Report  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco  contained  the  revealing  statement:  “The  disparity 
in  assessed  value  between  new  and  old  buildings  sel  ing  at  the  same  price  discourages 
new  construction  and  replacement  of  old  bui'dings.”  We  do  not  believe  the  course  as 
set  irreversible  — if  the  City  itself  moves  now  from  discouragement  to  a position  of 
encouragement. 

•Community  Renewal  Program 
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Section  4 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Business  Development 


I.  COMMERCIAL  LIFE  OF  CHINATOWN 

The  commercial  life  of  Chinatown,  specifically  its  concentrated  central  core,  is  related 
to  employment,  as  evidenced  by  the  kinds  of  businesses  conducted  within  the  area. 

Commercial  activity  is  concentrated  along  Grant  Avenue  between  Bush  Street  and 
Broadway.  Stockton  Street  and  the  cross  streets  between  Stockton  and  Kearny  Streets 
constitute  secondary  commercial  areas. 

A variety  of  commercial  activities  is  situated  along  Grant  Avenue.  The  area  between 
Bush  and  Sacramento  Streets  has  a large  number  of  curio  and  art  goods  shops;  between 
Sacramento  and  Jackson  Streets  are  import-export  firms  and  general  retail  facilities  for 
local  residents;  and  from  Jackson  Street  to  Broadway  are  food  shops. 

Restaurants  are  dispersed  throughout  Chinatown.  Some  of  the  other  types  of  commerce 
include  commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  headquarter  offices  of  nearly 
ali  the  important  Chinese  organizations  in  the  United  States,  a few  entertainment 
establishments  and  five  Chinese  theaters. 

Chinatown  is  not  expected  to  experience  a great  amount  of  new  construction.  Some 
commercial  growth  will  occur  from  intensification  and  improvement  of  existing  facil- 
ities and  conversion  of  adjacent  residential  space  to  commercial  usage.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Cultural  Center  at  the  old  Hall  of  Justice  site  will  provide  an 
east-west  axis  to  the  commercial  district  of  Chinatown. 


A partial  compilation  of  the  businesses  and  factories  in  Chinatown  presents  a total  of 
749  establishments.  The  largest  category  includes  162  markets  and  grocery  stores;  136 
dry  goods  and  fine  arts  shops;  and  120  sewing  factories. 


Type  of  Business 

Insurance  offices 

Theaters 

Studios 

Banks 

Pharmacies 

Restaurants 

Bakeries  . 

Markets  and  grocery  stores 
Noodle  factories 
Clothing  shops 
Laundries 

Dry  goods  and  fine  arts 
Travel  agencies 
Shoe  stores 
Book  stores 
Printing  shops 


Number  of  Establishments 
41 
5 
9 
13 
29 
67 
18 
162 
7 

18 

29 

136 

9 

3 

5 

5 
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Painter  and  carpenter  shops 

Schools 

Architects 

Hotels  and  motels 

Beauty  salons 

Sewing  factories 

Barber  shops 

Jewelry  shops 

Churches 


4 

15 

15 

120 

10 

12 


6 

9 


8 


749  Total 


Much  of  the  commercial  business  transacted  in  Chinatown  relates  to  supplying  the 
needs  of  its  inhabitants  with  foods  and  products  for  home  use  and  services.  By  no 
means  do  all  Chinese  live  in  the  immediacy  of  Chinatown.  It  is  a fact,  that  for  those 
living  apart  from  the  heart  of  Chinatown,  this  section  is  still  regarded  as  the  “shopping 
center”  for  all.  Weekly  trips  to  Chinatown,  or  several  times  a week,  for  shopping,  visit- 
ing and  social  activities,  all  add  to  the  commercial  activity  of  the  area.  Growth  of 
business  is  keyed  to  the  growth  of  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  Area. 

Business  related  to  tourism  can  be  expected  to  grow.  The  number  of  visitors  attracted 
to  San  Francisco  for  conventions  has  been  estimated  at  a growth  rate  of  about  7%. 

The  commercial  stability  of  Chinatown  — on  the  basis  of  tourism  and  local  community 
needs  — thus  seems  assured,  but  definitely  limited  to  slow  expansion  in  terms  of 
employment. 

II.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
A.  Background 

To  relate  today’s  problem  of  employment,  that  of  unemployment  and  sub-standard 
wages  which  seriously  applies  to  a large  portion  of  the  Chinese  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  necessary  to  review  the  past  briefly. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  employment  of  the  Chinese  was  large’y  limited  to  trades  such 
as  restaurants,  laundries,  import  and  export,  and  household  service.  In  the  more 
distant  past,  California’s  constitution  actually  prohibited  California  corporations  to 
employ  Chinese,  and  likewise  prohibited  Chinese  from  occupation  in  public  works 
except  as  a punishment  for  crimes.  Though  the  California  law'  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional, the  “spirit  and  attitude”  expressed  in  such  laws  continued  to  limit  kinds  of 
employment  available  to  the  Chinese. 

Unions,  also  in  the  past,  openly  discriminated  against  Chinese. 

Today,  although  all  unions  and  employers  disavow  any  discrimination,  the  fact  is  that 
in  some  areas  of  employment  and  in  some  unions  there  are  still  very  few  Chinese. 

This  points  to  an  undeniable  reality:  the  silent  distrust  with  which  the  Chinese  regard 
white  employers  and  unions  is  not  without  foundation.  This  would  appear  to  be  the 
reason  that  employers  consistently  seem  to  “by-pass”  Orientals  in  positions  such  as 
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office  managers  or  sales  services  which  require  contact  with  the  public  on  the  excuse 
that  the  public  will  not  deal  with  the  Oriental. 

Still  other  “excuses”  for  non-employment  include:  other  employees  would  object;  an 
assumption  that  Orientals  are  not  “qualified”,  and  that  for  “his  own  good”  he  should 
not  be  hired  because  he  would  feel  isolated,  left  out  and  unhappy  in  relation  to 
Caucasian  employees. 

From  this  background  stems  the  increasing  demand  for  “decent  jobs”,  which  is  growing 
louder  in  the  Chinese  community.  There  is  bitterness  among  the  youth  for  lack  of 
evidence  that  progress  is  being  made  into  non-discriminatory  employment.  Recent 
meetings  of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  Human  Rights  Advisory  Committee,  the 
Chinatown  Youth  Council,  the  Citizens  for  Social  Action,  and  many  other  public  hear- 
ings indicated  the  angry,  frustrated  and  vocal  attitude  of  the  young  unemployed. 

Viewing  the  outpouring  of  Federal  and  other  funds  designed  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Black  population  of  San  Francisco,  the  “enforced”  pressures  on  white 
employers  and  the  unions  to  make  a place  for  them  by  requiring  that  a certain  “per- 
centage” must  be  of  that  race,  leads  the  job-seeking  Chinese  youth  to  believe  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  he  is  being  left  out,  forgotten,  still  the  victim  of  discrimination. 

It  is  no  balm  for  this  wound  for  the  Chinese  to  recognize  that  San  Francisco’s  Spanish- 
speaking  population  is  similarly  treated;  or  is  at  best  “number  two”  on  the  list  of 
priorities  behind  the  Blacks,  but  ahead  of  the  Chinese.  Noting  that  the  Blacks  seem 
to  have  acquired  preference  because  of  their  “confrontations”,  demonstrations  and 
organization  of  pressure  groups,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  radicals  are  being  listened  to 
by  the  Chinese  youth? 

Presently  there  are  merely  signs  of  a militant  movement  within  the  Chinatown  com- 
munity. Among  the  young,  it  is  the  consensus  that  they  prefer  a non-violent  movement 
to  be  the  instrument  for  calling  attention  to  the  serious  problem  of  job  opportunities 
for  them.  But  patience  draws  thin.  Of,  after  the  documentation  of  the  community’s 
problems  they  do  not  see  immediate  solutions,  the  young  would  appear  to  have  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  in  the  manner  which  have  brought  results  for  the  Black  and 
Spanish-speaking  communities. 

The  Chinese  are  not  asking  preference  in  jobs.  They  are  asking  equality. 

B.  The  Problem 

Both  unemployment  and  sub-standard  wages  lead  to  poverty. 

Statistics  of  the  Chinatown -North  Beach  Poverty  Board  based  on  1960  figures  show 
that  40%  of  the  residents  of  the  Chinatown  area  earn  less  than  $4,000  (or  $3,000 
depending  on  family  size)  and  are  “poor”  by  Federal  OEO  standards.  A study  made 
in  1960  shows  the  average  educational  level  for  Chinatown  residents  is  less  than  fifth 
grade. 

A large  proportion  of  those  in  the  poverty  class  are  probably  relatively  recent  arrivals. 
Most  have  few  skills  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  the  better  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Both  the  lack  of  English  and  education  present  handicaps  for  competing  for 
jobs  in  the  total  community. 
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As  a consequence,  these  persons  are  forced  to  compete  for  menial  labor  in  Chinatown. 

Su  h menial  tasks  do  not  enable  the  men  to  adequately  support  a family.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  both  parents  in  a family  unit  work.  Both  usually  work  at  a min- 
imum wage  level,  for  usually  the  wife  also  has  few  skills. 

The  problems  of  unemployment  and  sub-standard  wages  are  the  direct  result  of  an 
imbalance  in  the  economy  of  Chinatown. 

An  oversupply  of  workers  always  leads  to  fierce  competition  for  the  available  jobs.  It 
is  a situation  which  some  employers  capitalize  on  by  a “take-it-at-what-I-offer”  wage 
rate,  and  workers  are  willing  to  accept  such  conditions  for  survival.  Even  those  em- 
ployers who  would  be  willing  to  pay  more,  cannot  afford  to  do  so  against  such  pressure. 
So  they  conform. 

Escape  from  this  condition  by  seeking  work  outside  of  Chinatown  means  competing  in 
the  total  labor  market.  Unfortunately,  too  few  are  equipped  in  language  or  education 
to  do  so;  and,  there  still  remains  an  only  partially  broken  barrier  of  discrimination. 
Further,  no  concerted  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  government,  or  business  or  labor  to 
open  “outside”  job  opportunities  on  a massive  scale,  nor  to  introduce  new  industries 
keyed  to  the  skills  and  potentials  of  the  Chinese. 


C.  The  Statistics 


Although  considerably  outdated,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  are  drawn  from  the  census 
of  1960,  the  following  selected  data  from  a study  prepared  in  1965  by  the  Division  of 
Fair  Employment  Practices,  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  State  of  California, 
may  assist  in  evaluating  some  of  the  problems  of  employment  relating  to  the  Chinese. 
The  figures  are  all  statewide.  However,  according  to  these  statistics,  55%  of  the 
Chinese  residents  of  California  are  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 


Educational  Attainment  — By  Per  Cent 


(14  years  and  over)  Male 
Not  having  gone  beyond  8th  grade  40.8 

One  or  more  years  of  high  school  59.2 

One  or  more  years  of  college  29.2 

No  schooling  at  all  15.8 


Female 

38.7 
61.3 
23.2 

18.7 


Type  of  Employment  — By  Per  Cent 
(Men,  14  years  of  age  and  over) 


Farm  laborers  and  foremen  0.8 

Service  workers,  except  private  household  20.6 

Operatives  and  kindred  workers  12.1 

Farmers  and  farm  managers  1.2 

Laborers,  except  farm  and  mine  1.9 

Craftsmen,  foremen  and  kindred  workers  6.6 

Clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  workers  18.2 

Managers,  officials  and  proprietors,  except  farm  14.3 
Private  household  workers  1.4 

Professions,  technical  and  kindred  workers  16.9 

Others  and  not  reported  6.0 
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Re  women:  Chinese  women  employed  outside  of  the  home  was  47  out  of  every  100; 
with  approximately  one-third  in  clerical  positions,  followed  by  operatives. 

Unemployment:  Unemployment  rate  in  1960  — For  Chinese  men,  4.9%;  women, 

5.1%. 

The  1966  figures  of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  on  occupational  mix 
for  minority  group  workers  in  the  San  Francisco  SMSA,  shows  the  Orientals  to  contri- 
bute to  3 % of  the  total  employment  force  — being  particularly  heavy  in  professionals 
(4.0%),  technicians  (4.6%),  clerical  (4.4%),  and  service  workers  (5.3%).  See  chart 
for  details. 


OCCUPATIONAL  MIX  FOR  MINORITY  GROUP  WORKERS  IN  THE  SAM  FRANCISCO  SHSAf  1966 


31 SA 

Total 

Employ, 

White 

Collar 

Office 

Mgrs. 

Prof. 

Tech. 

Sales 

Worker 

. Clerical 

Total  No. 

409.035 

219.902 

37.495 

39,963  _ 

18,451 

33.269 

90,724 

Oriental  % 

3.0 

3 A 

1.3  . . _ 

4.0 

4.6 

1,3 

4.4 

Negro  % 

8.0 

3.0 

0.7 

1.0 

5.7 

2.8 

4.3 

Span.  Am.  % 

6.7 

2.9 

1.4 

1.2 

. .2.7 

2.5 

4,3 

Am.  Ind,  # 

o J 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

Blue  Collar 

Craftsman 

Operators 

Laborers 

Service  Worker 

Total  No. 

189.133 

54.997 

64.594 

30.064 

39,478 

Oriental  % 

2.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

5.3 

Negro  $ 

13.8 

. 4.5 

11.0 

24.0 

23.8 

Span.  Am.  $ 

11.1 

6.2 

13.1 

l6.0 

11.0 

Am.  Ind.  % 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

0*5 

a/Based  on  Reports 


III.  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING 
CHINESE 

A.  Present  Efforts  of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  Adult  Opportunity  Center 
(AOC)  and  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  (YOC) 

“As  to  the  vocational  needs  of  the  Chinese,  obviously,  the  basic  requirement  is  learning 
English.”  One  specific  attempt  to  assist  in  this  situation  over  and  above  the  regular 
English  for  the  foreign  born  classes  is  a program  offered  through  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  (MDTA).  This  is  a class  designed  for  approximately  150 
Chinese-born  adults  to  teach  them  English  communication  skills.  The  program  was 
designed  for  eight  hours  a day,  five  days  a week  for  40  weeks,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  was  borne  by  the  Federal  government  under  the  Department  of  Labor.  A new 
program  similar  to  the  above  is  underway  for  another  100  Chinese,  lasting  46  weeks 
and  costing  $240,000. 

SMSA*  — Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (5  counties  — Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin, 
San  Mateo,  and  San  Francisco,  City  and  County) 

EEO*  — Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
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A smaller  number  of  adult  applicants  have  gone  into  MDTA  funded  vocational  classes 
such  as  Keypunch  Operator  and  others. 

Selection  for  these  courses  is  carried  out  by  the  AOC  and  is  based  on  several  criteria. 
First  of  all,  to  qualify,  the  individual  must  be  thought  to  be  able  to  receive  training: 
secondly,  he  must  be  able  to  benefit  from  training  (that  is,  be  able  to  go  to  work).  He 
must  be,  in  addition,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  “training  allowances”,  a head  of  house- 
hold, and  have  had  one  year’s  work  experience. 

Once  the  selection  is  completed  by  the  AOC  staff  specialist,  referral  is  made  to  the 
course.  The  courses  are  run  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  The  School 
District  in  effect  bids  for  the  chance  to  run  the  classes,  and  all  of  the  Language  training 
classes  have  been  conducted  under  the  Pacific  Heights  Adult  School,  and  have  actually 
been  held  in  recent  times  at  their  Fort  Mason  facility.  The  classes  are  designed  to 
teach,  within  the  ten  months  allotted  to  the  course,  the  English  language  to  the  adult 
Chinese.  The  trainees  attend  classes  on  the  basis  of  an  eight  hour  day.  Attendance 
rules  are  enforced  by  the  School,  based  on  their  regular  adult  attendance  policies. 
Absences  without  excuse  are  penalized  by  not  paying  allowances.  Excessive  absences 
result  i n being  dropped  from  the  course.  All  of  the  first  150  students  were  employed 
at  the  end  of  the  course. 

In  evaluating  the  success  or  failure  of  the  courses  and  methods  whereby  they  might 
be  improved,  certain  limitations  should  be  noted. 

First  of  all,  the  courses,  under  the  Act,  cannot  run  over  52  weeks.  Secondly,  too  lengthy 
a course  is  self-defeating  in  terms  of  preparation  for  a job.  The  Act  provided  that  the 
Employment  Service  (read  AOC)  be  the  screening  agent,  and  be  responsible  for  job 
placement  upon  completion  of  the  course.  In  turn  it  is  provided  that  the  contracting 
agency  (in  this  case  the  Unified  School  District)  be  solely  responsible  for  the  training 
and  curriculum  preparation. 

While  this  arrangement  has  a good  deal  of  logic,  it  can  be  said  that  at  least  in  certain 
cases,  the  arbitrary  and  complete  split  is  sometimes  unworkable.  In  the  case  of  language 
training,  it  is  recognized  that  teaching  English  as  a second  language  is  a field  in  which 
relatively  little  is  known.  Much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  methods  of  training. 
Basic  research  is  needed  and  experimentation  and  also  application  of  some  of  the  newer 
techniques  that  have  been  found  successful  in  other  places.  In  addition,  the  area  in 
which  the  occupational  requirements  for  English  knowledge  come  into  play  require 
that  the  training  facility  has  a close  tie  to  the  occupation  in  order  for  the  training  to 
have  meaning. 

The  San  Francisco  Youth  Opportunity  Center  (YOC)  is  also  operated  by  the  California 
State  Employment  Service.  The  purpose  of  the  YOC  is  to  enable  poor  youth  to  obtain 
training,  to  secure  employment,  and  to  become  independent.  The  YOC  serves  all  youth 
between  16  and  22  years  of  age,  with  special  help  given  those  who  are  school  drop-outs, 
unemployed  because  of  a lack  of  special  skills,  or  otherwise  disadvantaged  because  of 
poverty,  race,  or  environment. 

With  three  staff  members,  the  YOC  office  in  Chinatown,  now  combined  with  AOC,  has 
served  approximately  2,500  to  3,000  since  it  opened  in  January  1966.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  placements  are  non-citizens. 
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MDTA  courses  for  Youth  have  been  almost  solely  in  the  occupational  field.  Selection 
is  carried  out  in  much  the  same  way  as  for  adults,  and  the  training  once  again  is  con- 
ducted in  an  institutional  setting. 

Another  program  worth  mentioning  is  a short  term  training  program  which  was  funded 
through  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP).  This  program  provided  train- 
ing s ots  for  ten  young  people  under  age  22.  They  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.35  an 
hour  funded  by  the.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  program  was  to  provide  work  experience  and  training. 
It  also  sought  specifically  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  Wah  Ching  group.  Training 
was  established,  but  apparently  sufficient  controls  were  not  instituted  to  insure  that 
attendance  and  progress  were  maintained. 

This  program  was  meant  to  be  a pilot  program,  which  would  serve  as  a basis  for  build- 
ing better  programs.  Unfortunately,  it  failed;  and  this  failure  had  a very  negative 
effect  on  the  young  people  involved  for  it  seemed  to  them  an  indication  that  the  so- 
called  Establishment  was  unable  to  comprehend  their  needs  and  work  out  a program  of 
value  to  them. 

B.  A Look  Into  the  Future 

Critical  analysis  of  the  programs  to  date  is  impossible  without  more  data  regarding 
the  type  of  student  in  each  program  and  the  amount  of  improvements  as  compared  to 
prior  programs.  However,  any  attempt  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
English  as  vocational  training  of  the  non-English  speaking  Chinese  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

Certainly  more  programs  along  the  line  of  MDTA  should  be  funded. 

Equally  necessary  is  the  development  of  vocational  training  which  will  be  related  to 
existing  job  opportunities.  Schools  which  turn  out  workers  trained  only  in  trades  that 
are  already  over-crowded  must  be  replaced  with  vocational  training  for  the  “growing” 
industries,  e.g.,  communications,  electronics,  etc.  in  which  many  already  have  some 
skill  but  lack  enough  English  or  knowledge  of  the  American  way  of  performing  a task 
to  take  their  place  in  a factory  or  plant. 

Lack  of  both  English  and  vocational  training  geared  to  open  job  opportunities  is  illus- 
trated by  a report  made  to  the  Committee  by  a Chinese  employment  agency.  Unfilled 
are  literally  hundreds  of  jobs  for  Chinese  cooks  and  chefs  throughout  the  Bay  Area, 
all  at  high  rates  of  pay.  They  are  unfilled  because  those  proficient  in  culinary  skills,  or 
with  aptitude  in  this  direction,  simply  do  not  know  the  English  words  for  “pots  and 
pans”,  food  ingredients,  or  the  American  way  of  food  preparation.  A vocational  school 
for  culinary  workers,  in  conjunction  with  English  language  instruction,  would  go  far  in 
filling  this  need. 

IV.  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OF  ALIENS  — A NEW  AREA  OPENED  TO 
THE  ALIEN 

On  November  13,  1968,  Section  1947  of  the  Labor  Code  became  effective.  Prior  to 
this  time,  unless  a person  was  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  his  or  her  employment 
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by  the  State,  County  or  City  was  prohibited  (Section  1940).  There  were  only  a few 
exempted  positions  (Sections  1544  and  1945). 

Sections  1947,  however,  authorizes  public  employment  of  non-citizen  residents  of 
California  who  have  indicated  their  intent  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
City  Attorney  Thomas  M.  O’Connor  expresed  the  following  opinion  on  January  9, 
1969: 

(1)  Section  1947  of  the  Labor  Code  is  applicable  to  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

(2)  A non-citizen  applicant  for  City  employment  should  be  required  to  indicate  his 
intent  to  become  a citizen  in  some  overt  manner  such  as  by  showing: 

(a)  that  he  is  a resident  of  California, 

(b)  that  he  has  filed  a petition  for  naturalization  or  declaration  of  intent  to 
become  a citizen, 

(c)  an  affidavit  that  he  has  present  intention,  in  good  faith,  to  become  a citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  While  Section  1947  contains  no  provision  for  termination  of  non-citizen  employees 
who  fail  to  become  citizens,  the  City  Charter  provides  removal  from  employment 
if  it  can  be  proven  that  a non-citizen  obtained  employment  by  fraudulently  indi- 
cating his  intent  to  become  a citizen  when  in  fact  he  had  no  intention. 

V.  WOMEN  AS  A LABOR  FORCE 

A 1965  study  by  Frank  Moncrief  for  the  United  Community  Fund  Research  Depart- 
ment shows  that  58%  of  all  Chinese  females  over  14  years  of  age  are  in  the  labor  force. 
Sixty  percent  of  these  are  married  and  living  with  their  husbands.  Many  of  these 
women  take  their  children  with  them  to  their  place  of  employment,  states  Moncrief, 
and  65%  of  these  women  are  employed  in  a “machine  shop”  of  some  kind.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  such  an  environment  is  a desirable  place  for  young  children. 

Although  the  Moncrief  report  is  four  years  old,  it  is  probable  that  with  the  increased 
influx  of  immigrant  families,  the  percentage  of  working  women  in  Chinatown  is  now 
even  higher.  This  is  indicated  by  a more  recent  study  by  the  Telegraph  Hill  Clinic  of 
persons  using  their  facilities  which  shows  that  more  than  60%  of  the  mothers  work 
full  or  part  time  to  supplement  the  family  income. 

Some  3,500  women  are  employed  in  sewing  shops  located  in  the  Chinatown  area.  There 
are  over  150  shops  where  the  owners  contract  with  the  prime  clothing  manufacturers 
to  produce  approximately  50%  of  San  Francisco’s  apparel.1 

These  seamstresses  work  long  hours  and  earn  substandard  wages.  Sharon  Chew  in  her 
testimony  before  the  California  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  on  7/13/67  stated, 
“Every  week  we  work  over  70  hours  but  are  paid  for  35  . . .We  work  every  day,  get 
50  cents  per  hour,  sometimes  35  cents  ...  the  average  is  75  cents  per  hour.2 

A one-week  study  by  the  California  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare  during  the  summer 

1 — From  report  on  garment  factory  by  Chew.  Chester,  former  labor  organizer. 

2 — From  transcript  of  the  public  hearing:  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  — 1967. 
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of  1968  demonstrated  that  sub-standard  wages  were  paid  to  employees  in  one  sewing 
shop.  At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  sewing  shop  owner  negotiated  new  piece  rates  with 
the  prime  contractor.  The  findings  revealed  that  “based  upon  the  old  rates  for  this 
particular  week  an  additional  $523.18  would  be  due  the  employees.  Under  the  new 
rates  $363.64  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  wages  up  to  the  minimum  of  $1.65  per 
hour.’-3 

The  garment  industry  in  Chinatown  differs  greatly  from  the  “time  clock”  routine 
usually  associated  with  industry.  Most  abandon  their  sewing  machines  to  go  home  to 
cook  the  noon  meal  or  leave  from  time-to-time  to  attend  to  their  family’s  wants.  The 
more  skilled  prefer  to  work  on  a “piece”  basis,  which  rewards  them  with  higher  pay, 
or  perform  the  entire  task  of  making  a garment  rather  than  just  a portion  of  it.  Admit- 
tedly, the  less  proficient  workers  fare  not  so  well. 

VI.  NON-UNIONIZATION 

Theoretically,  unionization  of  workers  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  higher 
wages  on  employers  and  protecting  workers  against  unfair  competition  and  thus  assure 
the  workers  of  financial  stability  and  job  security.  In  this  sense,  Chinatown  has 
always  been  “unionized”,  although  not  through  channels  of  “organized  labor.”  The 
“unionization”  has  been  a cohesiveness  of  the  workers,  forced  by  discrimination  from 
the  outside  to  maintain  what  they  already  possess  in  the  way  of  self-generated  jobs  - — 
jobs  which  for  the  most  part  arose  from  their  willingness  to  work  hard  and  long  in 
performing  menial  tasks  and  services  others  would  not  undertake.  Surrounded  in  the 
earlier  days  by  a hostile  community,  they  became  laundry  men,  household  servants, 
ran  restaurants,  repaired  broken  chairs,  and,  in  the  confines  of  their  homes  began 
sewing  garments. 

The  garment  industry  in  Chinatown  illustrates  the  complexities  involved  in  organizing 
a group  of  workers.  Part  of  labor  organizer,  Chester  Chew’s  report,  follows: 

“International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  does  have  some  1200  Chinese  members 
with  approximately  700  working  in  Chinatown.  However,  theirs  was  not  a ‘grassroots’, 
rank  and  file,  type  of  organizing.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a ‘top-down’  type  of  organiz- 
ing, whereby  the  workers  in  one  swoop  became  union  members.  They  themselves  had 
not  been  involved  in  any  struggle,  there  was  no  internal  movement,  all  the  organizing 
in  fact  had  been  done  for  them  by  outsiders.  Therefore,  they  had  no  conception  of  what 
a union  really  is  and  what  it  takes  to  begin  and  maintain  one.  Only  vaguely  does  the 
Chinese  membership  resemble  a union,  as  such  they  could  not  be  the  viable  labor 
organization  the  workers  needed  to  encounter  business.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they 
could  not  be.  Given  a massive  labor  education  program  and  intensive  worker  involve- 
ment, the  Chinese  membership  of  the  ILGWU  could  in  time  become  very  potent.  This 
is  especially  true  since  together  with  the  American  membership  they  would  control  the 
bulk  of  the  industry’s  labor  market.” 

“The  Chinatown  sewing  shops  represent  more  than  an  economic  institution.  To  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant  seamstress  it  is  a place  where  she  can  go  to  be  with  her  own 
kind,  where  the  local  gossip  is  exchanged,  and  where  news  regarding  the  mainland  of 

3 — From  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  letter,  August  27,  1968. 
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China  is  also  exchanged.  In  general,  it  is  a manifestation  of  her  culture,  embodying  all 
that  she  is  familiar  with.  It  is  a home  away  from  home.  As  such,  it  is  a social  institu- 
tion, and  this  is  what  makes  it  different  from  a typical  American  place  of  work.” 

Those  who  employ  these  women  in  Chinatown’s  garment  shops  find  the  outlet  for  their 
goods  through  prime  contractors  who  merchandise  the  entire  output.  What  price  they 
pay  the  garment  shop  owner  is  predicated  on  their  ability  to  merchandise  such  output. 
It  is  a fact  that  overtures  have  and  are  being  made  to  the  prime  contractors  to  obtain 
their  garments  from  shops  in  the  “cheap  labor”  belt  of  the  southern  states,  or  offers  to 
establish  new  garment-making  shops  in  other  states  such  as  Arizona,  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  And,  locally,  there  is  some  competition  between  the  output  of  the  Chinese 
shops  and  the  Spanish-speaking  community. 

Against  this  background,  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  “unionize”  the  Chinese  garment 
industry  have  been  less  than  successful,  because  the  workers  fear  that  what  they  now 
have  may  be  taken  away  from  them.  When  the  unions  say,  “We  will  negotiate  better 
wages  for  you”,  they  respond  by  saying,  “Would  this  not  force  the  prime  contractors 
for  our  output  to  accept  the  offers  from  other  states  for  ‘cheap  labor’  — move  out  of 
San  Francisco  — leaving  us  with  nothing?  Or  put  us  in  an  unfair  competition  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  community?” 

“Who  would  then  supply  a market?  Would  the  union  back  us  in  obtaining  government 
contracts  for  uniforms  and  other  garments?” 

Paramount  concern  of  the  workers  is  job  security.  There  is  lack  of  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  performance  on  the  part  of  the  “outside”  organizers  who  come  to  them  with 
offers  to  provide  “leadership.”  Not  the  least  of  their  hesitation  comes  from  the  history 
of  exploitation  and  discrimination  in  job  opportunity  in  years  past,  displayed  by  the 
community  which  surrounds  Chinatown.  And  this  includes  the  unions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  unionization  of  Chinatown  must  come  as  a movement 
from  within  the  community.  The  Chinese  themselves  must  provide  the  organization, 
the  leadership  and  the  control. 

VII.  AGRICULTURE 

Worthy  of  comment  at  this  point  is  the  employment  opportunity  which  agriculture  has 
for  the  Chinese,  even  though  it  is  restricted  to  harvest  season  and  is  therefore  tem- 
porary, and  also  involves  travel  from  San  Francisco. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Farm  Labor  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment, indicates  the  experience  of  the  1968  harvest  season,  and  the  outlook  for  the  1969 
season : 

‘This  is  a report  of  Farm  Labor  Service  activities  in  San  Francisco  Chinatown  for  the 
year  1968. 

“We  operated  a daily  dispatch  operation  from  Chinatown,  starting  on  May  1st  and 
continuing  throughout  the  month.  There  were  at  least  40  workers  daily,  and  as  many 
as  100  taken  to  the  Sunol  area  of  Southern  Alameda  County  to  pick  strawberries.  The 
age  range  of  these  workers  ran  from  20  to  68  years.  A minimum  hourly  wage  of  $1.65 
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was  paid.  Most  of  the  workers  shifted  to  piece  rates  with  their  earnings  of  two  to 
three  dollars  per  hour. 

“During  the  months  of  September  through  October,  another  day-haul  operation  was 
conducted  for  the  tomato  harvesting  with  workers  sorting  tomatoes  on  the  harvesting 
machines.  This  operation  represented  more  than  800  man-days  of  work  at  hourly  rates 
both  less  than  $1.65  per  hour. 

“All  of  the  employers  were  very  well  pleased  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Chinese  workers.” 

“As  the  Farm  Labor  Service,  we  were  well  pleased  with  the  low  ratio  of  turnover  of 
the  workers,  and  the  eagerness  of  each  one  wanting  to  do  a good  job.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  year  with  a much  expanded  program,  as  we  have  commitments 
for  much  greater  numbers  of  workers  next  year. 

“Attached  is  a graph  indicating  the  various  crops  and  approximate  time  schedule, 
and  the  distance  from  Chinatown  to  the  work  locations. 

“Willis  E.  Osterlie,  Farm  Labor  Supervisor,  North  Coast  Area.” 

Combined  Table  and  Chart  on  Peak  Season  of  Certain  Crops  Harvested 
and  Distance  of  Certain  Areas  from  Chinatown 
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With  relation  to  seasonal  employment  in  agriculture,  indirect  word  has  come  from  the 
Sacramento  Valley  rice  growing  area  that  some  of  the  largest  operators  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  employing  Chinese,  by  the  hundreds,  if  suitable  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  their  housing  during  peak  season  demand. 

VIII.  POTENTIAL  AREAS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

The  competition  for  jobs  within  the  Chinese  community  demands  the  development  of 
massive  job  opportunities  inside  or  outside  of  Chinatown  through  development  of  new 
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enterprises  which  will  draw  off  employable  persons  from  this  overcrowded  labor  pool. 

There  are  skills  within  the  Chinese  community  that  are  untouched,  because  farsighted 
planning  is  not  being  applied  to  attract  enterprises  using  such  skills.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  non-English  speaking  immigrants.  Many  come  from  Hong  Kong  or 
Taiwan  where  they  have  developed  these  skills,  but  here  cannot  find  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  those  skills. 

Industries  based  on  the  skills  and  artistic  nature  of  the  Chinese  might  possibly  be  de- 
veloped — that  is,  the  manufacturing  of  costume  jewelry,  artificial  flowers,  furniture, 
pottery  and  ceramics,  transistor  radios  and  other  electrical  or  electronic  parts.  Many 
American  firms  now  have  agents  located  in  Hong  Kong  to  buy  the  artifacts  made  there 
by  the  Chinese.  There  is  no  reason  why  San  Francisco  could  not  successfully  compete 
for  the  American  market  now  dependent  on  Hong  Kong.  Such  a group  of  new  enter- 
prises could  become  a great  source  of  employment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  high  rate  of  unemployment  within  Chinatown  calls  for  the  need 
to  create  “new  jobs”.  There  must  be  a massive  program  to  invite  and  secure  new 
industry.  If  necessary,  some  government  subsidy  to  encourage  employers  to  hire  low- 
skilled  Chinese  must  be  offered. 

Light  industrial  development  of  Chinatown  appears  virtually  impossible,  unless  mul- 
tiple uses  of  properties  combining  commercial  and  residential  purposes  can  be  en- 
couraged, while  preserving  the  character  of  Chinatown  as  a residential  and  tourist 
attraction. 

More  and  more  San  Francisco  industries,  manufacturers  and  distributors  are  moving 
out  of  the  city,  attracted  to  surrounding  communities  by  lower  cost  of  land,  outright 
subsidies,  a more  favorable  tax  and  assessment  schedule.  New  “industrial  parks”  spring 
into  being.  These  expanding  businesses  provide  openings  for  employment,  beyond  those 
of  yesterday  when  they  were  a part  of  San  Francisco. 

Why  should  not  San  Francisco  employ  similar  methods  to  bring  new  light  industries 
back  to  the  City,  providing  employment  for  the  skilled,  the  semi-skilled  and  the  un- 
skilled but  trainable  — ■ in  Butchertown,  Hunter’s  Point,  and  the  South  of  Market 
redevelopment  area  known  as  Yerba  Buena,  which  is  within  a relatively  short  distance 
from  Chinatown? 

There  are  many  “new  industries”  — the  computerized  and  electronic  industries  in 
particular,  located  in  the  Peninsula.  They  need,  want  more  workers.  They  spend  vast 
sums  to  train  men  and  women  for  jobs,  yet  right  here  in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco  is  a 
vast  pool  of  talent  yearning  for  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  hold  jobs. 
A look  at  the  scholastic  record  of  Chinese  youth  will  demonstrate  that  their  attain- 
ments are  high,  and  that  they  have  a keen  affinity  for  work  related  to  science  and 
mathematics. 

It  may  not  even  be  necessary  for  a “migration”  of  Chinese  to  jobs  in  the  Peninsula.  If 
space  can  be  provided  by  erection  of  multi-use  structures  near  or  adjoining  Chinatown 
for  light  industries  of  this  character,  it  is  a known  fact  that  the  “job  will  seek  the 
worker”.  An  inquiry  by  a member  of  this  Committee  has  brought  a response  from  a 
Peninsula-based  industry  that  it  would  unhesitatingly  move  a division  into  the  area  — 
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supplying  employment  for  2,000  persons- — if  the  necessary  structural  facilities  could 
be  provided. 

In  this  respect  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Administration  is  behind  a proposal 
by  Secretary  George  Romney  of  the  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  encourage'  business  and  industry  to  locate  new  plants  in  ghetto  areas  of  cities 
by  providing  large  tax  credits  to  those  who  make  such  an  investment.  Our  City,  and 
our  representives  in  Congress  should  actively  support  such  a move. 

It  is  definitely  the  opinion  of  this  Sub-Committee  on  Employment  that  more  than  a 
passing  look  should  be  given  the  proposal  to  invite  the  “electronics  industry”  to  work 
with  the  Chinese  community  to  relocate  some  of  its  divisions  here. 

Right  now  the  various  electronics  firms  in  the  area  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Jose  employ  75,000  workers,  states  a financial  writer  in  a recent  report  on  the  business 
pages  of  The  Examiner.  Further,  it  is  the  belief  of  an  industry  spokesman  that  if  a 
cease  fire  comes  in  Vietnam  it  would  stimulate,  not  hinder  the  growth  of  these  firms. 
He  quotes  a spokesman  for  the  Western  Electronic  Manufacturers  Association  as 
stating — “An  end  to  the  war  would  free  funds  for  peacetime  applications  of  electronics 
in  research  and  normal  commerce,  and  could  allow  focusing  on  the  many  problems  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  that  need  attention.” 

In  viewing  the  future  possibilities  for  enhancing  the  business-industrial  climate  of  the 
Chinese  community  — and  thus  creating  new  employment  — we  call  attention  to  a 
concept  for  private  industry  to  finance  an  “Industrial-Educational-Residential  Com- 
plex”, which  would  combine  employment  in  light  industry  and  commerce  for  school 
“dropouts”  and  other  disadvantaged  youth  with  a system  of  “computerized  education” 
based  on  the  individual’s  attainments  and  goals.  Present  plans  for  this  idea  are  pro- 
gressing to  an  in-depth  “feasibility  study”. 

One  of  the  prime  necessities  for  a way  out  of  the  employment  problem  is  adequate 
financing  of  a program  that  will  bring  together  all  of  those  who  should  be  most  con- 
cerned — the  City,  civic  and  business  organizations,  the  State,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  our  own  Chinese  community.  Though  there  is  no  way  of  determining  how  much 
this  might  entail  in  financing,  at  present,  the  sum  would  have  to  be  substantial. 

Financial  backing  for  expanding  job  opportunities  by  creating  new  industries  and 
commerce-related  activities  is  obtainable.  One  such  financial  “pool”  lies  in  Asia,  largely 
controlled  by  the  Chinese  financiers  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  other  centers.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  from  these  sources  have  already  been  poured  into  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia  in  waterfront  developments  and  supporting  industries  allied  to  shipping.  The 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  well  aware  of  this,  as  a result  of  a trade  mission 
trip  to  the  Orient  in  1967. 

Constructive  steps  toward  the  solution  to  the  employment  problem  for  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco,  from  whatever  source,  should  be  welcomed  by  the  community. 

This  is  especially  true  when  members  of  the  community  itself  are  involved  in  such 
planning. 

One  such  organization  is  the  relatively  new  East-West  Foundation,  a private  non-profit 
corporation  now  devoting  its  attention  to  the  Oriental  community  of  San  Francisco. 
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Trustees  of  the  Foundation  include  George  W.  Lem,  Melvin  D.  Lee,  John  C.  Lee,  Joe 
M.  Wah,  and  Henry  A.  Kaufmann  who  also  serves  as  director  of  its  activities.  The 
Foundation  plans  to  train  individuals  “in  a businesslike  environment  and  consequently 
be  of  service  to  the  business  community  of  San  Francisco  as  qualified  and  experienced 
applicants”  and  “to  operate  an  enterprise  which  will  train  and  give  employment  to 
the  jobless  individuals  and  at  the  same  time  will  provide  a major  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Foundation  to  be  able  to  approach  in  a similar  businesslike  manner  the  problems 
of  housing,  education,  and  juvenile  delinquency.” 

In  the  original  report,  pages  738-771  contained  supporting  data  including  the  following : 

(1)  A letter  from  Eugene  Sharee,  Area  Supervisor  of  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare 
dated  August  27,  1968  to  Chester  Chew  regarding  the  findings  of  their  inspection 
to  Chinatown’s  garment  factories. 

(2)  Excerpts  from  transcript  of  Industrial  Welfare  Commission’s  public  hearing. 

(3)  Manual  of  the  East-West  Foundation. 

(4)  “An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial-Educational-Residential  Common  Project,” 
submitted  by  Alessandro  Baccari. 
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Section  5 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Social  Services 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

As  in  every  city'  in  the  nation,  all  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  problems  man- 
ifested in  contemporary  society  are  also  found  in  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown.  Social 
upheaval  would  have  occurred  even  if  the  immigrants  had  not  arrived  in  greater  num- 
bers, since  social  problems  were  already  widespread.  Chinatown  is  an  area  unique 
from  most  other  “poverty”  areas  in  that  within  this  small  and  compact  area  there  are 
marked  contrasts  among  its  inhabitants  of  Chinese  ancestry  in  income,  occupational 
and  educational  attainments,  cultural  assimilation,  political  ideology,  religion,  and  age. 

II.  PROCEDURE 

i 

The  subcommittee  members  who  put  in  evenings  and  week-ends  spent  the  first  three 
months  in  organizing  and  planning  the  goals  and  procedures  of  the  survey.  The  goals 
j evolved  were:  to  appraise  the  social  problems  that  were  within  the  purview  of  the 
j social  services  system  of  Chinatown,  to  interpret  the  services  of  these  agencies,  to 
identify  deficiencies  and  gaps  in  services  and  to  recommend  changes. 

In  due  course,  the  direction  of  the  study  was  changed  several  times.  The  initial  plan 
to  get  at  the  attitudes  toward  needs  and  services  of  individual  residents  was  replaced 
by  a similar  survey  of  groups  of  citizens.  This  latter  plan  was  likewise  abandoned 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  magnitude  of  such  a study  was  more  than  the  sub- 
committee could  deal  with  in  the  prescribed  time.  Finally  the  subcommittee  decided  to 
conduct  a survey  of  existing  agencies  in  the  area,  governmental  and  voluntary,  which 
were  providing  individual  and  group  services.  In  accomplishing  this  however,  the 
subcommittee  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  any  future  evaluation  of  services  would 
be  incomplete  unless  it  also  encompassed  the  participation  of  those  for  whom  such 
services  were  intended. 

By  the  time  the  focus  of  the  study  was  finally  agreed  upon,  there  were  less  than  three 
months  remaining.  Meanwhile  numerous  offers  of  assistance  from  lay  and  professional 
persons  were  received  which  had  to  be  set  aside  regretfully.  An  August  meeting  in- 
tended to  be  the  first  in  a series  to  define  social  problems  and  exchange  information 
with  other  subcommittee  members  and  social  service  consultants  ended  abruptly  when 
some  youths  demanded  immediate  action  to  solve  their  problems  and  the  meeting 
erupted  in  an  explosive  exchange.  As  a result  of  this  episode,  the  co-charmen  of  the 
survey  decided  against  further  open  meetings. 

III.  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  AGENCIES 

There  were  seventeen  agencies  included  in  the  original  social  service  survey.  However 
; not  all  of  these  were  considered  as  having  social  work  as  central  core  of  their  function. 
Had  the  subcommittee  used  this  criterion  there  would  have  been  only  four  or  possibly 
five  agencies  studied.  Excluded  were  several  agencies  which  might  be  regarded  broadly 
as  concerned  with  social  problems;  e.g.,  employment  services,  labor  unions,  housing 
developments,  clinics,  hospitals  and  youth  organizations.  These  were  at  the  same 
| time  areas  for  which  other  subcommittees  had  assumed  assignment  so  that  duplication 
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was  avoided.  Omitted  also  were  numerous  religious  organizations  and  family  associa- 
tions, all  of  which  offered  significant  amounts  of  social  services  in  the  community,  but 
figures  would  be  hard  to  come  by. 

Of  the  seventeen  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies  surveyed,  thirteen  are  described 
herein  briefly.  Listed  alphabetically,  they  are  as  follows: 

Cameron  House 

Department  o f Social  Services,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Economic  Opportunity  Council,  Chinatown-North  Beach  Area  Office 
International  Institute  of  San  Francisco 
Juvenile  Court 

Planned  Parenthood- World  Population,  Chinatown-North  Beach  Branch 
Salvation  Army,  Chinatown  Unit 

San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance  Foundation 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association 

Youth  for  Service 

YMCA,  Chinese  Branch 

YWCA,  Clay  Street  Center 

The  report  on  the  San  Francisco’s  Police  Department’s  Community  Relations  Unit 
was  combined  under  Section  14,  “Police  Relations”;  San  Francisco  Council  of  Church’s 
Self  Help  for  the  Elderly  was  transferred  to  Section  7,  “Senior  Citizens”;  San  Fran- 
cisco Department  of  Public  Health,  Community  Mental  Health  Services  was  incor- 
porated in  the  section  on  “Health”;  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  report  was 
deleted  because  a subsequent  review  of  its  activities  showed  its  functions  to  be  outside 
of  the  usually  prescribed  definition  of  a social  welfare  agency. 

Coordination  body:  Review  of  the  agencies  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  [ 
being  made  of  the  coordination  body  — the  Chinatown-North  Beach  District  Council  | 
which  has  drawn  together  representatives  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  agencies  in 
the  neighborhood.  Information  about  the  Council  follows  the  description  of  agencies. 

CAMERON  HOUSE:  Established  in  1847  as  the  Mission  Home  in  Chinatown  by  the 
Board  of  National  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Home,  provided  a 
refuge  for  girls  who  were  imported  and  sold  in  this  country  against  their  will. 

Later,  with  the  changing  times  and  needs,  its  program  took  on  other  aspects  of  com- 
munity needs.  Besides  an  extensive  youth  program  (see  Youth  Section),  Cameron 
House  through  its  Christian  Service  Department  provides  casework  and  counseling 
services  to  individuals  and  families  with  adjustment  problems,  interpreters,  and  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  information.  This  department  has  a staff  of  three  profes- 
sionals and  an  annual  budget  of  over  $20,000  in  salaries  for  1968.  There  is  a voluntary 
staff  of  five. 

For  1968,  there  was  a total  of  6,374  interviews  and  services  rendered.  The  total  number 
of  cases  was  616;  the  average  monthly  caseload  was  210. 

A review  of  the  number  of  new  cases  by  year,  from  1963  to  1968,  shows  the  increase  » 

from  241  cases  in  1963  to  500  cases  in  1967  and  1968  was  due  primarily  to  the  addition 
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of  one  full  time  social  worker  to  the  staff  provided  by  funds  from  the  Self  Help  to  the 
Elderly. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES:  Established  with  local,  state,  and  federal 
funds,  the  DDS  has  a variety  of  programs  and  services  which  is  outlined  as  follows: 

Financial  Assistance:  Five  categories  of  financial  assistance  are  offered:  Old  Age 
Security  (OAS) ; Aid  to  the  Blind  (AB) ; Aid  to  the  Totally  Disabled  (ATD) ; 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ; and  General  Assistance 
(GA). 

Child  Welfare  Services:  Protective  Services,  Homemaker  Service,  Day-Care  Serv- 
ices, Services  to  Unmarried  Mothers,  Foster  Home  Placement  and  Licensing, 
Adoption  and  Counseling  Services. 

Services  to  Adults:  Protective  Service  and  Homemaker  Service. 

Licensing  of  Boarding  Homes  for  the  Aged  — (Those  housing  six  persons  or  less) . 

Medical  Program:  Known  as  Medi-Cal.  (See  Health  Section.) 

Food  Stamp  Program 

It  should  be  noted  that  Chinatown  has  fewer  total  recipients  of  assistance  and  services 
than  any  other  target  area.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  on  AFDC  in  China- 
own,  attention  is  called  to  the  chart  attached  showing  that  only  2.4%  of  the  City’s 
total  is  receiving  aid;  with  those  on  OAS  constituting  7.5%  of  he  City’s  total.  Figures 
covering  a larger  number  of  census  tracts  (see  chapter  two),  including  ATD  and  a 
different  time  span,  place  the  number  of  DSS  recipients  at  approximately  2,500. 

The  category  AFDC,  which  has  the  highest  ratio  of  recipients  throughout  the  five 
target  areas  has  the  lowest  number  of  recipients  in  Chinatown  with  239  families  repre- 
senting about  417  children  below  18  years  o f age.  The  possible  explanations  for  the 
relatively  low  figure  are  that  many  Chinese  families  are  intact,  many  are  fearful  of 
immigration  repercussions,  many  are  employed  although  at  substantially  low  salaries 
as  well  as  there  being  a high  number  of  both  parents  working.  From  November  15  to 
December  15,  DSS  interviewed  approximately  250  families  in  Chinatown  to  determine 
the  existence  of  families  who  might  be  eligible  for  assistance.  Though  the  results  have 
not  as  yet  been  tabulated,  it  was  observed  that  there  were  many  employed  parents  who 
were  receiving  low  incomes. 

The  socio-economic  profile  of  1965  drawn  up  by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
(EOC)  indicated  that  there  were  some  40%  of  families  or  19,000  people  in  Chinatown 
subsisting  below  the  poverty  line,  the  poverty  line  being  set  at  $3,335  for  a family  of 
four  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  January,  1968  and  at  $4,000  for  a family 
of  four  by  the  local  EOC.  Questions:  How  does  one  explain  the  relatively  low  number 
of  families  receiving  financial  assistance,  Are  the  families  really  “poverty-stricken”? 
To  what  extent  does  pride  or  fear  come  into  play?  Or,  is  poor  casefinding  the  reason? 
What  is  the  percentage  of  working  mothers  in  Chinatown  as  compared  with  working 
mothers  in  other  target  areas?  What  happens  to  the  children  of  working  parents?  Then 
too,  if  there  is  a severe  shortage  of  day-care  centers  in  Chinatown,  such  as  is  claimed, 
whatever  happens  to  the  children?  According  to  EOC  figures  in  1968  there  were 
estimated  3,000  women  of  whom  one-half  were  mothers,  employed  in  150  sewing  shops. 
With  the  lifting  of  residential  barriers  by  a Supreme  Court  injunction  will  the  figure 
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for  AFDC  for  immigrant  families  rise?  What  role,  if  any,  does  the  Chinese  tradition 
of  family  responsibility  play?  These  and  many  more  questions  faced  the  subcom- 
mittee for  which  at  present  there  were  no  ready  answers. 


NUMBER  OF  DSS  RECIPIENTS  OF  OAS  & AFDC  IN  EOC  TARGET  AREAS 
From  August,  1968  Statistics 


Target  Area 

OAS 

OAS -MHO 

, AFDC-FG 

AFDC -U 

AFDC -MHO 

Total 

Chinatown  (A-l-7, 
11-15) 

1040 

72 

207 

32 

31 

138? 

Central  City  (K  1- 

5,  A-14-23 

2525 

206 

254 

47 

37 

3069 

Huntera  Point 
(L4,  L5A,  L53, 
M5A,  M5B,  M-10, 
M-ll ) 

674 

111 

1929 

179 

163 

3056 

Western  Addition 
(J-1-3,  J-6-14, 

J -16-17 ) 

1620 

177 

1975 

171 

176 

4119 

Mission  District 
(J-18,  K-6,  L-l- 
3,  M-l-4,  H-l-3, 
H-5A,  N-5B,  H-6-15) 

2699 

265 

2574 

321 

363 

6222 

City  of  San 
Francisco 

13862 

4111 

9159 

964 

1115 

29211 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCIL,  CHINATOWN-NORTH  BEACH 
AREA  OFFICE:  The  office  was  created  in  1965  through  the  Economic  Opportunity- 
Act  of  1964  to:  (1)  attack  institutional  inadequacy  through  the  construction  of  a more 
effective  comprehensive  framework  of  social  services  which  involves  the  creation  of 
new  services  arrangements;  (2)  involve  the  poor  themselves  as  active  participants  as 
well  as  in  the  decision-making  process. 

The  EOC,  despite  its  many  serious  weaknesses  and  plagued  by  uncertainty  of  funds 
nonetheless  added  new  dimensions,  activities  and  efforts  to  aid  the  low-income  families 
and  individuals  in  Chinatown.  Briefly,  its  activities  consisted  of  two  major 
components: 

1.  Intake  and  referral  services  and  social  services.  This  division  provided  information, 
counseling,  casework  services,  and  assisted  individuals  with  a wide  variety  of  re- 
quests for  services.  It  brought  a range  of  services  physically  closer  to  the  poor  by 
its  proximity  and  psychologically  closer  by  providing  services  in  one  office. 

Caseload  for  the  intake  and  referral  unit  averaged  165  individuals  a month,  of 
whom  more  than  half  sought  employment  but  lacked  language  and  work  skills. 

2.  Community  Action  Program.  This  division  provided  services  to  strengthen  the 
resources,  competence  and  efficiency  of  independent  organizations  such  as  the 
tenant  groups  in  the  low-income  housing  projects;  to  increase  the  participation  of 
deprived  persons  in  self-help,  communal  and  civic  activities;  voting  and  political 
activities;  to  initiate  and  strengthen  needed  services  such  as:  health  screening  and 
treatment;  job  and  economic  development;  youth  summer  program,  employment, 
tutorial  program,  to  fund  and  coordinate  agencies  such  as:  Headstart,  Self  Help 
for  the  Elderly,  Chinatown  English  Language  Center,  Neighborhood  Legal  Assist- 
ance Foundation,  and  Planned  Parenthood. 

The  EOC  was  incorporated  as  a non-profit  agency,  as  have  more  than  80%  of  other 
community  action  programs  in  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  the  usual  channels  through 
City  Government.  Although  organized  as  a voluntary  agency  it  receives  funds  from 
the  Federal  government  and  can  therefore,  be  considered  an  instrumentality  of  that 
jurisdiction.  Since  the  past  year,  more  EOC  funds  are  being  channelled  to  City  Hall 
which  signifies  that  the  latter  is  gaining  more  control.  The  implications  for  competition 
of  funds  are  already  evident  even  with  the  funds  having  previously  bypassed  City  Hall. 

The  agency’s  operating  budget  for  1968  was  $233,454.00.  Out  of  a staff  of  27  (3  were 
on  part-time),  19  spoke  Chinese.  The  cut-back  in  funds  made  it  necessary  for  the  staff 
and  board  to  review  its  focus:  Should  the  EOC  provide  direct  services,  or  other  needed 
services?  How  could  the  EOC  accomplish  both  functions  with  its  limited  staff?  Would 
it  be  more  desirable  for  the  EOC  to  eliminate  the  former  service  and  preserve  its  role 
as  an  umbrella  agency  and  be  the  vehicle  to  coordinate  the  local  anti-poverty  programs 
by  contracting  with  private  and  public  agencies  and  to  conduct  projects  of  a community 
action  program? 

Its  budget  is  planned  until  the  end  of  February,  1970.  What  then?  No  one,  however, 
knows  what  the  new  administration’s  intent  will  be. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  (IISF)  has  been  serving 
immigrants  since  1918  and  is  the  key  voluntary  social  service  agency  providing  service 
to  new  arrivals.  Initially,  the  Institute  offered  only  technical  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
immigrants  such  as  how  to  adjust  their  status  or  how  to  bring  their  families  to  the 
United  States.  In  1965,  the  Institute  responded  to  the  influx  of  new  arrivals  from 
Hong  Kong  by  working  together  with  the  International  Social  Service  (ISS)  in  Hong 
Kong  to  prepare  the  immigrant  for  adjustments  in  a new  environment. 

In  Hong  Kong,  a social  worker  from  ISS  obtains  the  names  of  all  those  obtaining  visas 
to  the  United  States  and  does  pre-migration  work.  This  work  includes  informing  the 
immigrant  about  the  realities,  holding  evening  meetings  with  slides,  movies  and  dis- 
cussions, and  forwarding  the  names  of  immigrants  to  the  Institute  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Approximately  200  names  per  month  were  forwarded  in  1967.  The  success  of 
the  program  in  Hong  Kong  was  not  determined  by  the  subcommittee. 

Once  the  immigrant  arrives  in  San  Francisco,  a representative  from  the  Institute  tries 
to  visit  him.  Since  the  number  of  visits  per  day  and  the  number  of  case  workers  are 
limited,  not  all  immigrants  or  new  arrivals  are  seen.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  1967  and  1968: 


1967 

Total  Families  Served  in  S.F.  1759 

(All  Countries) 

Total  Chinese  533 

Extended  Cases  (326) 

Brief  Cases  (207) 

Number  of  Staff  for  the  Chinese  2 

Total  Budget  $130,000 


1968 

1344 

339 


1J4 

$110,000 


A review  of  the  number  of  Chinese  families  in  the  caseload  by  year,  from  1963  to  1968, 
shows  an  increase  from  286  cases  in  1963  and  200  in  1964  to  533  in  1967  and  339  in 
1968.  The  number  of  available  professional  staff  no  doubt  influences  the  caseload  of 
Chinese. 


The  international  Institute  of  San  Francisco  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Council 
for  Nationalities  Service  in  New  York.  Its  functions  are  to: 


1 . Assist  the  sponsor  or  prospective  immigrant  on  the  legal  and  technical  information 
of  migration. 

2.  Assess  and  advise  on  the  migration  plan  of  family  with  consideration  given  to  social, 
cultural,  economic,  family  life,  health,  employment,  etc. 

3.  Arrange  transportation  and/or  provide  loans  or  grants  for  transportation  as  needed. 

4.  Provide  a skilled  reception  service  at  port  of  entry  and  thereafter. 

5.  Provide  temporary  shelter  and  financial  assistance  as  needed. 

6.  Reunite  families  as  needed. 

7.  Search  and  locate  suitable  residence. 

8.  Provide  resettlement  services  in  new  community,  including  orientation,  interpreter 
services,  escort  services,  acquaintanceship  with  network  of  specialized  services  and 
referral  as  needed. 

9.  Continue  contact  and  follow-up  for  five  years. 
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In  1965,  the  Institute  applied  to  various  governmental  agencies  for  a grant  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  foreign  born  and  was  disallowed  on  the  basis  of  money  shortage  and 
because  Chinese  immigrants  represented  a relatively  minor  problem  in  the  United 
States  to  these  agencies. 

In  December,  1968,  the  Institute  applied  for  a grant  from  private  foundations  jointly 
with  the  International  Institute  of  New  York  City  and  the  International  Social  Services 
branch  in  Hong  Kong  to  establish  a comprehensive  spectrum  of  services,  beginning 
with  the  preparation  of  a family  to  coming  and  helping  with  their  adjustment,  progress 
through  continual  follow-up  for  the  five  years  of  the  family’s  residence.  As  yet  the 
grant  has  not  been  funded. 

At  present  United  Bay  Area  Crusade  (UBAC)  funds  70%  of  the  budget,  and  the  rest 
comes  through  private  Chinese  donations  and  an  annual  fund  raising  drive  called  the 
Gourmet  Gala.  Major  contributions  include  $1,000  in  1967  and  $200  in  1968.  Door 
prizes  and  smaller  private  donations  add  up  to  no  more  than  another  $500  per  year 
from  the  Chinese  community.  If  one  assumes  that  the  Chinese  served  is  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  work  of  the  Institute,  and  thus  one-third  of  the  Institute’s  budget 
serves  the  Chinese  community,  the  Chinese  community  so  far  has  responded  by 
donating  less  than  3%  of  that  amount. 

JUVENILE  COURT  has  jurisdiction  over  delinquent  minors  and  children  who  have 
been  neglected  by  their  parents. 

The  Juvenile  Court  records  show  that  the  number  of  cases  of  Chinese  boys  and  girls 
adjudicated  for  delinquent  acts*  rose  to  its  highest  point  in  1966  with  82  cases  and 
has  not  risen  nor  dropped  subsequently.  See  the  attached  chart  showing  sex,  number 
and  percent  of  Chinese  youth  adjudicated  from  1960  through  November,  1968. 

There  are  two  Chinese-speaking  probation  officers.  One  officer  assigned  the  larger 
number  of  Chinese  youths,  has  a caseload  of  120  of  whom  50  are  Chinese  youths.  The 
other  officer  has  a specialized  caseload  of  no  more  than  40  cases  of  whom  nine  are 
Chinese.  The  total  caseload  of  the  two  officers  was  160  which  appears  to  be  too  high 
when  the  main  causes  of  delinquent  behavior  are  attributed  to  poor  home  conditions, 
failure  in  school,  and  search  for  identity. 

The  caseloads  of  these  two  officers  appear  too  high  for  them  to  be  able  to  do  an 
effective  job  of  changing  the  behavior  of  the  youths  and  their  families  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  reduce  caseload  and/or  increase  staff. 

An  extensive  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Youth  Guidance 
Center  in  all  aspects  of  its  operations  was  instituted  in  1968  by  the  Bay  Area  Social 
Planning  Council.  The  first  portion  of  the  investigation  dealt  with  the  organizational 
features  of  the  court  and  was  completed  before  the  year  end.  The  remaining  parts  of 
the  research  will  be  finished  in  1969. 


•See  chart  on  next  page. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT 
Sex,  Number  and  Percent  of  Chinese  included  in  total  New  Adjudications 


Year 

for  Delinquent  Acts — 1960-1967  and  first  11 

Total  Chinese  % 

Adludic.  Adludic.  Chinese 

Months  1968 
Boy/% 
Chinese 

Girl/% 

Chinese 

1960 

1,644 

39 

2.4 

2.3 

2.8 

1961 

1,439 

30 

2.1 

2.4 

0.4 

1962 

1,620 

50 

3.1 

3.6 

0.7 

1963 

1,655 

38 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

1964 

1,551 

48 

3.1 

3.2 

2.2 

1965 

1,712 

72 

4.2 

4.3 

3.5 

1966 

1,996 

82 

4.1 

4.5 

2.0 

1967 

2,331 

80 

3.4 

4.0 

1.3 

First  11 

Mos.1968 

2,493 

76 

3.0 

3.1 

2.6 

Youth  Guidance  Center  provides  physical  care  and  custody  of  dependent  and  de- 
linquent children.  The  bed  capacity  of  this  Center  was  not  obtained;  neither  was  the 
number  of  Chinese  children  served. 


PLANNED  PARENTHOOD-WORLD  POPULATION,  CHINATOWN-NORTH 
BEACH  BRANCH  was  established  in  October  1966  to  provide  a program  of  sex 
education  for  parents,  youngsters  and  professionals;  to  disseminate  information  about 
birth  control  methods  and  services  to  all  men  and  women;  and  to  assist  people  to  get 
services  of  their  choice  by  providing  baby  sitting,  accompanying  them  to  resources, 
giving  moral  support  and  interpreting  services.  Public  education  includes  distribution 
of  printed  material,  audio  visual  slides  and  group  meetings  for  parents  and  children. 
Home  visits  or  door-to-door  interviews  are  integral  parts  of  the  services  rendered.  The 
teen  age  clinic  is  a new  service. 

In  the  first  year,  90%  of  the  patients  receiving  family  planning  services  at  the  North 
East  Health  Center  came  as  a result  of  referrals  by  this  agency.  In  the  second  year, 
Planned  Parenthood  was  responsible  for  60%  of  the  patients.  Patients  receiving  family 
planning  services  at  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Center  also  came  as  a result  of 
this  agency’s  work.  Another  service  provided  is  followup  on  all  the  patients  seen  at 
the  Health  Department  clinics  to  ensure  that  the  patients  understand  completely  their 
method  of  birth  control  and  to  allay  any  apprehension  or  misunderstanding. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  between  October  1966  and  De- 


cember 1968: 

Individual  contacts 2,340 

Group  contacts 2,096 

Interviews 2,062 


The  total  number  of  new  patients  seen  at  the  Family  Clinics  of  North  East  Health 
Center  for  family  planning  was: 
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November  1966  to  June  1967  533 

July  1967  to  June  1968  1,176 


Revisits  made  to  200  patients  who  were  served  during  the  past  two  years  and  who  had 
complicated  misunderstandings  and  problems  showed  there  was  only  one  unwanted 
pregnancy  and  two  had  babies  because  they  wanted  to  have  them. 

The  total  budget  for  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  branch  is  about  $35,000;  80%  from 
EOC  and  20%  from  Planned  Parenthood-World  Population  Association.  Local  dona- 
tions have  included  small  sums  and  services  such  as  money  for  visual  aid  equipment, 
hall  space  for  group  meetings  and  theaters  for  showing  of  Planned  Parenthood  films. 

EOC  funding  is  allocated  on  a yearly  basis  and  if  such  financing  should  end  this 
agency  may  have  to  seek  local  private  funds. 

SALVATION  ARMY,  CHINATOWN  UNIT  provides  three  major  services,  youth 
activities  (see  Youth  Section),  services  for  immigrants,  and  counselling.  Services  for 
immigrants  include  the  Ladies  Club  with  a membership  of  35;  most  of  the  members 
are  from  Hong  Kong.  Assistance  is  given  to  friends  and  relatives  of  members  who 
need  help  with  employment,  housing,  etc.  Counselling  services  are  provided  by  two 
staff  members  and  one  volunteer  worker.  The  Salvation  Army  is  a UBAC  agency  and 
the  Chinatown  unit  has  a yearly  budget  of  $20,000  to  serve  400  members. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEIGHBORHOOD  LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  FOUNDATION 
sees  its  role  as:  “Pioneering  changes  in  laws  and  regulations  which  affects  and/or  dis- 
criminates the  poor  through  individual  or  class  actions  and  through  economic  develop- 
ment”. It  provides  legal  services  to  the  poor  and  immigrants;  naturalization  services; 
and  services  concerning  consumer  fraud,  domestic  problems  and  rent  inequities. 

The  Foundation  is  funded  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  in  1968 
received  $85,000  for  its  Chinatown  office.  With  its  9j/>  staff  members,  the  office 
handles  10-15  clients  per  day. 

Statistics  on  their  caseload  showed  that  in  1968  there  were  2,796  client  visits  — of 
which  1,440  were  new  client  visits  and  1,356  were  revisits.  In  the  month  of  May,  1968, 
182  out  of  293  (62%)  visits  were  by  clients  with  Chinese-sounding  last  names. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERV- 
ICES provides  casework  and  referral  services  in  five  Guidance  Centers  for  students  of 
all  ages  who  exhibit  aggravated  behavior  problems  of  an  aggressive  nature.  Services 
are  also  rendered  to  students  who  are  frequently  tardy,  absent,  failing  in  classwork  or 
withdrawing  from  contacts  with  classmates.  The  staff  includes  attendance  super- 
visors, social  workers,  psychologist,  psychometrists  and  part-time  psychiatric  and 
psychological  consultants.  The  number  of  Chinese  students  served  by  Pupil  Personnel 
Services  was  not  obtained. 

TELEGRAPH  HILL  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION  is  located  in  North  Beach, 
adjacent  to  Francisco  Junior  High  School  and  the  North  Beach  Playground.  This 
community  center,  a UBAC  agency,  has  always  concerned  itself  with  new  immigrants 
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and  their  problems.  With  the  large  influx  of  Chinese  families  into  the  area,  the  Center 
has  increased  the  size  and  scope  of  its  services  to  the  Chinese. 

The  agency  includes  a Social  Service  Center  and  a Medical  Clinic  (see  Health  Section). 
The  Center  sponsors  a wide  variety  of  activities  for  all  age  groups  and  the  following  are 
programs  that  have  included  participation  from  Chinese  families. 

Social  Service  Center 

Casework  — A part-time  Chinese-speaking  caseworker,  provided  by  EOC  funds 
counsels  mainly  Chinese  parents  and  teen-agers  on  serious  family  problems. 

Family  School  — this  is  a State  sponsored  compensatory  pre-school  program  (AB 
1331)  for  low-income  families.  The  special  focus  is  on  the  children  (ages  3-5)  from 
Chinese-speaking  families.  There  is  a nursery  school  for  45  children  and  a concurrent 
class  for  mothers  wanting  to  learn  English,  various  community  and  medical  resources 
and  American  homemaking  skills. 

English  Language  Class  — an  adult  English  class  sponsored  by  the  Unified  School 
District. 

Club  Group  — after  school  club  group  for  Hong  Kong-born  teen  girls. 

Piano  Lessons  — private  lessons  at  reduced  rates  provided  by  Community  Music 
Center. 

YOUTH  FOR  SERVICE  (also  see  Youth  Section).  Youth  for  Service  which  was 
started  by  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  1957  to  enable  youth  (age  16-24) 
in  the  ghetto  areas  to  serve  the  elderly  and  sick,  has,  with  the  passage  of  time,  become 
a quasi-public  agency.  Although  the  agency  has  expanded  in  functions  and  staff  to 
cover  five  target  areas,  funds  are  still  inadequate  to  properly  staff  the  operations  in 
Chinatown.  A Youth  for  Service  streetworker  worked  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach 
area  with  certain  groups  and  individuals  as  a volunteer  to  prevent  rumbles,  delinquency 
and  anti-social  behavior.  Other  social  agencies  have  not  reached  the  youth  who  may 
be  potential  clients  of  the  Youth  for  Service.  The  agency  sees  itself  as  an  important 
agent  in  reaching  the  Chinese  youth,  to  win  their  confidence  and  to  help  them  to  become 
constructive  citizens  in  the  community.  The  street  worker  provides  a climate  in  which 
the  police  community  relations  unit  is  enabled  to  function  more  effectively;  colla- 
borates with  the  courts,  schools,  and  other  social  agencies;  makes  referrals  of  the  youth 
and  family  to  appropriate  child  and  family  agencies;  offers  counseling  and  guidance, 
short-term  weekend  projects;  group  therapy;  develops  needed  programs  such  as 
tutoring,  job-training,  and  job  placement;  recreational  activities;  and  settles  disputes 
among  warring  factions. 

Projects  were  initiated  such  as  Operation  Minerva,  San  Francisco  City  College  program 
for  high  school  dropouts  and  Operation  Spark-Plug,  a joint  program  with  Standard  Oil 
of  California.  Similar  to  Youth  for  Service  in  its  approach  to  the  “hard  core”  youth 
Mission  Rebels  also  works  with  Chinese  youth. 

The  1968  operating  budget  was  $89,000.  Estimated  budget  for  1969  was  set  for 
approximately  $40,000  higher.  YFS  employs  a staff  of  40  people  with  four  assigned  as 
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Chinatown  Task  Force.  Caseload  changes  were  dramatic.  From  serving  500  in  1960 
throughout  the  city  the  caseload  jumped  to  2,000  in  1968.  Roughly  30%  of  this 
number  are  Chinese. 

YMCA-CHINESE  BRANCH  has  facilities  for  swimming,  clubs,  gymnasium  classes, 
games,  library  and  reading  room  which  are  open  to  children,  youth  and  adults.  There 
are  52  rooms  for  transient  and  permanent  residents.  The  major  emphasis  is  on  youth 
(see  Youth  Section).  There  is  one  men's  group  with  a membership  of  about  thirty; 
the  age  range  is  35-49  years. 

Essentially,  the  Chinese  YMCA  raises  most  of  its  funds  through  fees,  rentals  and 
memberships.  The  budget  for  1968  was  $96,873.00,  of  which  $19,000  was  from  UBAC. 
Room  rents  provided  $28,971.00;  swimming  program,  $15,292.00.  The  money  from 
sustaining  memberships  or  local  community  support  was  $14,057  or  equaled  14.9%  of 
the  budget.  This  compares  favorably  with  1967  when  the  money  raised  was  $8,294  or 
less  than  10%  of  that  year’s  budget. 

The  staff  includes  one  Executive  Secretary,  one  fulltime  secretary,  two  half  time  secre- 
taries, one  life  guard  and  one  swimming  instructor.  It  is  agreed  that  the  group  program 
could  be  richer  and  more  meaningful;  but  realistically  speaking,  how  much  more  can 
such  a small  staff  handle,  no  matter  how  dedicated. 

It  becomes  a question  of  where  one  sets  priorities.  For  1968,  it  was  decided  that  a 
program  should  be  created  for  the  recently-arrived  Hong  Kong  boys  with  the  ultimate 
goal  of  intergrating  the  youngsters  with  the  American-born  Chinese.  The  additional 
$6,000  raised  by  the  older  members  of  the  YMCA  in  1968  paid  the  salary  of  the  half 
time  secretaries  working  in  this  program. 

There  is  a need  for  a program  for  those  in  transition  from  high  school  to  adulthood  if 
the  young  adult  is  to  find  his  place  as  a responsible  member  of  his  community.  The 
YMCA  is  aware  of  this  void  and  is  looking  for  solutions  at  this  time. 

YWCA-CLAY  STREET  CENTER:  Activities  include  clubs,  classes,  interest  groups, 
special  events,  youth  activities  and  tutorial  programs.  The  youth  activities  and  tutorial 
programs  are  discussed  by  the  subcommittees  on  youth  and  education,  respectively. 
Activities  are  open  to  men,  women  and  children.  A breakdown  of  the  four  major  activi- 
ties during  September  1967-August  1968  shows  that  classes  have  the  largest  enrollment. 


Activity 


No.  of 
Groups 


Enrollment  or 
Members 


Attendance 

Non-rsetabars 


Clubs 

Classes 

Interest  groups 
Special  events 


109 


3 

11 


3 


1349 

30 

1092 


17 


1092 


Total 


142 


2488 


1092 
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The  classes  are  conducted  all  year  and  include  physical  education,  creative  arts,  home 
arts,  language  and  swimming.  There  are  6 terms  per  year,  16-20  classes  per  term  and 
enrollment  ranges  from  203-261  per  term.  Since  statistics  are  not  collected  by  the 
number  of  individuals  served  nor  race,  but  by  the  number  attending  an  event  or  class, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  extensively  the  Chinese  community  participates  in 
the  four  major  activities.  Still,  the  number  of  persons  served  is  significent.  The  total 
would  be  greater  if  the  youth  and  tutorial  programs  were  added  to  the  above  figures. 

The  total  budget  for  the  Clay  Street  Center  in  1968  was  $57,622.00;  $3,686  of  the 
income  was  from  membership  and  $29,002  was  from  UBAC.  In  1968,  the  budget  was 
$59,000,  of  which  $32,900  was  from  UBAC  and  $4,300  from  membership.  Membership 
or  direct  community  support  therefore  accounts  for  only  6%  of  the  budget  each  year. 

The  staff  consists  of  one  Center  Director,  one  Adult  Program  Director,  one  Youth 
Program  Director,  two  clerks  and  one  parttime  maintenance  person. 

The  YWCA  is  the  only  agency  in  Chinatown  consistently  pointing  out  the  positive 
aspects  of  Chinese  heritage.  Without  continuing  classes  in  Chinese  philosophy,  Chinese 
art,  Chinese  music,  Chinese  cultural  interest  will  surely  be  greatly  diminished  in  the 
community.  But  with  these  classes,  could  there  be  more  opportunities  for  a richer  group 
experience?  Classes  as  such  offer  limited  chance  for  fellowship.  Meaningful  member- 
ship in  the  YWCA,  including  the  necessary  development  of  volunteer  leadership,  re- 
quires more  than  the  regulatory  policy  that  one  cannot  attend  classes  unless  one  is  a 
member.  The  YWCA  has  undertaken  a self-study  to  look  critically  at  programs,  leader- 
ship, budgets  and  resources. 

IV.  DESCRIPTION  OF  COORDINATING  BODY 

The  history  of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  District  Council  extends  over  a period  of 
more  than  20  years.  Material  available  to  the  subcommittee  contained  a notation  to  the 
effect  that  the  then  United  Community  Fund  of  S.  F.  was  the  coordinating  body  of  all 
social,  welfare  and  health  agencies  in  S.  F.  However  in  1952  a small  group  of  workers 
in  several  social  work  agencies  in  Chinatown  asked  the  Fund  to  set  up  a committee 
under  the  Family  and  Childrens’  council  to  study  the  need  for  day  care  services  for 
children  of  working  mothers  in  Chinatown. 

Starting  from  modest  beginnings  the  small  group  of  agencies,  spearheaded  by  Cameron 
House,  worked  on  the  establishment  of  child-care  centers  thence  forth  till  1955  when 
one  was  finally  established  at  the  YWCA.  However,  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  day- 
care committee’s  work.  They  struggled  further  for  the  same  purpose  as  was  noted  from 
the  material,  1959.  It  is  of  interest  that  today  they  are  still  struggling  with  the  same 
need.  Question  was  raised  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  small  committee  on  child  care 
and  it  wasn’t  until  1960  when  what  is  now  known  as  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  Dis- 
trict Council  was  born.  It  was  still  small  and  in  its  infancy.  Then,  it  was  struggling 
with  getting  mental  health  services  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  also  about  that  time 
that  a survey  of  social  needs  was  made.  A description  of  this  survey  appears  under  the 
topic  identification  of  social  problems. 

The  following  year,  the  District  Council  was  formally  launched  with  the  ratification  of 
its  By-laws,  and  at  the  same  time  was  held  a “Chinatown  Social  Service  Conference” 
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Oct.  21,  1961.  Its  purpose:  bring  together  representatives  of  agencies  for  joint-plan- 
ning and  exchange  of  information;  study  and  uncover  unmet  needs;  stimulate  action 
to  meet  need;  enable  agencies  to  coordinate  their  programs  and  cooperate  in  matters  of 
common  concern  to  the  total  community.  Its  geographical  boundaries  were  specified: 
On  the  northeast,  coastline  from  Van  Ness  to  Market;  on  the  south,  along  Market  and 
Bush  to  Van  Ness;  and  on  the  west,  along  Van  Ness  north  to  coast. 

Membership  was  to  consist  of:  professionals  who  serve  in  social  service  and  kindred 
agencies  and  lay  persons  who  live  and  work  in  the  community  and  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

At  the  1961  Chinatown  Social  Service  Conference,  needs  were  noted  and  as  the  reader 
reviews  them,  he  will  see  that  the  needs  were  essentially  the  same  ones  which  we  are 
hearing  about  today.  The  conference  was  attended  by  a number  of  representatives  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  consider  what  was  being  done  and  what  should  be  done. 
Review  of  the  list  of  members  attended  revealed  that  there  were  people  from  the 
religious  organizations,  service  clubs,  the  Chinese  schools,  the  family  associations,  Six 
Companies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  etc.  The  needs  and  problems  discussed  were: 
delinquency  and  delinquency  of  youth,  immigration,  health,  aging,  family  relations, 
housing,  residence  for  young  men  and  women,  child-care,  language. 

Today,  the  Council  is  composed  of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
community  on  a volunteer  basis  and  are  not  official  representatives  of  their  agencies. 
The  Council  was  incorporated  in  December,  1968,  and  the  Immigration  Committee  was 
funded  in  early  1969  by  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  with  $48,000  to  set  up  a 
referral  center  for  new  arrivals.  The  other  committees  of  the  Council  include  youth 
and  recreation,  health,  education,  housing,  aging,  and  employment. 

Although  the  chairman  served  on  the  social  planning  committee  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Fund,  there  is  no  present  relationship  between  the  council  and  the  Bay  Area 
Social  Planning  Council. 

V.  SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  INTERVIEW 

Each  agency  surveyed  was  sent  a five-page  questionnaire  to  fill,  followed  thereafter  by 
a personal  interview  conducted  by  a member  of  the  subcommittee  with  the  agency 
executive,  and/or  staff  member  as  indicated. 

The  questionnaire  covered  the  following  major  topics:  history  of  agency;  administra- 
tion; financing;  future  plans;  identification  of  social  problems;  gaps  and  duplication 
of  services ; characteristics  of  individuals  or  groups  served ; social  changes  and  relation- 
ship to  other  agencies  and  to  a coordinating  body. 

A.  History:  ; 3IISI 

Of  the  seventeen  agencies  surveyed,  only  one  was  found  indigenous  to  the  community; 
that  is,  having  been  established  wholly  independent  of  any  organization  outside  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Chinatown.  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Center.  The  remaining 
agencies  were  “branches”  of  a main  office  in  the  city  which  assigned  Chinese-speaking 
personnel  or  assigned  office  space  and  personnel  in  the  area. 
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Of  the  seventeen  agencies  surveyed,  seven  were  under  governmental  auspices,  the  re- 
maining ten  were  voluntary.  Of  the  latter,  five  received  at  least  a major  portion  of 
their  funding  from  government  sources  (quesi -public). 

Of  the  seventeen  agencies,  none  was  included  which  was  fully  or  directly  under  the 
control  of  state  or  federal  jurisdictions. 

In  the  main,  voluntary  agencies  were  started  in  the  area  first,  followed  by  the  estab- 
their  funding  from  government  sources  (quasi-public) . 

B.  Administration: 

With  respect  to  the  voluntary  agencies,  control  of  policy  resided  ultimately  in  the 
board,  periodically  elected  by  the  sponsoring  group,  accountable  in  some  measure  to 
the  larger  community  for  proper  conduct  of  agency  affairs.  The  boards  of  voluntary 
agencies  as  well  as  the  older  public  agencies  tended  to  be  comprised  of  persons  who 
were  largely  representative  of  above  the  average  social,  academic  and  income  levels. 
(There  were  exceptions  to  this  broad  generalization,  of  course.) 

With  the  advent  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  question  was  raised  as  to  who  plans 
for  whom.  “Maximum  feasible  participation”  of  recipients  of  service  was  advocated. 
Thus  two  recent  trends  in  some  of  the  social  service  agencies  across  the  nation  have 
developed.  ( 1 ) A voice  in  the  decision-making  boards  is  given  to  recipients  for  whom 
programs  are  intended.  This  may  take  the  form  of  direct  representation  as  in  the  EOC 
where  at  least  one-third  of  the  seats  are  held  by  directly  selected  representatives  of  the 
poor,  or  in  the  form  of  Consumer  or  Community  Advisory  Council  as  in  NEMS  with 
representation  on  the  policy-making  board.  (2)  Some  voluntary  agencies  have  “become 
active  advocates  of  the  poor”.  As  such,  they  assist  people  to  find  their  way  through  an 
increasingly  complicated  and  highly  structured  society;  they  help  disadvantaged  peo- 
ple to  present  their  case  and  to  become  articulate  in  expressing  points  of  view,  needs 
and  proposed  solutions. 

This  concept  of  the  need  of  the  board  to  be  more  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  recipients, 
or  its  policy  more  reflective  of  the  desires  of  the  recipients  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  voluntary  agencies  in  Chinatown.  The  method  by  which  this  objective  may 
be  reached  depends  on  each  voluntary  agency’s  desire  and  philosophy. 

C.  Financing: 

Every  agency  contacted,  decried  the  lack  of  funds  and  manpower  to  carry  out  the 
operation  of  its  program.  There  were  many  well-meaning  local  and  federal  plans  and 
programs  to  alleviate  problems  but  the  sheer  magnitude  and  nature  of  the  problems 
have  created  such  interrelating  impacts  that  the  resources  of  local  agencies  were  out- 
stripped. 

In  evaluating  the  amount  of  community  support,  it  became  obvious  that  the  community 
contributes  only  a very  small  amount  relative  to  the  overall  budget  (from  2}4%  to 
15%).  One  of  the  complaints  of  the  merchants  along  Grant  Avenue  was  that  they 
are  the  ones  who  are  “touched”  over  and  over  again  for  contributions  while  little 
attempt  is  made  to  reach  others  in  the  community.  The  YMCA  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a significant  amount  from  the  community  if  a better  organized 
drive  is  launched.  The  question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  community  can  expect 
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these  agencies  to  do  more  or  even  carry  on  at  the  present  without  the  community  con- 
tributing more  of  its  share. 

With  escalating  cost  of  operation,  there  is  a growing  trend  on  the  part  of  voluntary 
agencies  toward  becoming  quasi-public  agencies  through  contract  with  city,  state  or 
federal  governments.  Five  surveyed  were:  Cameron  House,  Planned  Parenthood,  Self- 
help  for  the  Elderly,  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  and  Youth  for  Service. 
The  practice  of  uncertain  funding,  and  over  short  periods  of  time,  as  annually,  have 
made  for  massive  difficulties  in  planning  and  effectiveness  in  operating  programs.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  keep  a core  of  social  workers  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
community  within  any  agency  on  such  uncertainties  in  funding.  To  keep  their  valuable 
personnel,  the  community  agencies  constantly  have  need  to  scrounge  for  money  from 
year  to  year,  perhaps  even  bending  needs  to  fit  the  guideline  of  that  particular  source 
of  government  funding  for  the  year. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  make  long  range  projects  and  plans  when  financing  is 
such  a difficult  and  immediate  problem. 

D.  Future  Plans : 

Each  agency  saw  something  different.  What  seemed  to  be  indicated  as  long-range  goals 
was  the  development  of  leadership  for  participation  in  the  community.  As  for  short 
term  goals,  staff  improvement  through  in-service  training  or  educational  leaves  was  an 
integral  part  of  some  agencies’  plan.  The  need  for  long-range  and  effective  planning  is 
clear.  Whether  the  paucity  of  thoughts  in  this  direction  is  reflective  of  the  rapid 
changes  in  our  society  and  hence  the  uncertainty  of  growth  factors  as  population, 
mobility,  needed  resources,  and  services  or  the  instability  of  a financial  base  is  open  to 
conjecture. 

E.  Identification  of  Social  Problems: 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  surveys  of  needs  were  made  as  far  back  as  in  1930  and 
again  in  1960.  The  latter  was  done  by  a small  group  of  social  workers  in  Chinatown 
under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  then  Family  and  Children’s 
Council,  United  Community  Fund  of  San  Francisco.  The  social  problems  have  changed 
very  little  since  those  surveys  were  made  except  that  these  problems  have  magnified 
with  population  increase.  The  following  problems  were  listed:  housing,  health,  com- 
munication between  agencies,  recreation,  mental  health,  education,  transiency,  sanita- 
tion, employment,  and  juvenile  crime.  Other  needs  such  as  birth  control,  assistance  to 
unmarried  mothers,  bridging  the  generation  gap,  and  legal  assistance  have  been  added 
in  keeping  with  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  time. 

F.  Gaps  and  Duplication  in  Services : 

Most  agency  personnel  stated  that  there  is  a serious  lack  of  recreational,  social  and 
eddcational  facilities;  e.g.  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  day-care  centers  for  the 
mentally  and  physically  handicapped,  the  aged,  the  young  adults,  walkin  clinics,  after- 
school programs,  language  centers,  residential  group  homes  for  youth.  Agencies  which 
are  strategically  located  to  perform  early  detection  and  case  finding  tasks  are  not  doing 
this;  thereby  causing  numbers  of  invididuals  to  pass  through,  untouched  by  services 
until  it  is  too  late.  There  was  limited  case  finding  and  outreach  programs.  Agencies 
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could  provide  only  crisis  intervention  type  services,  to  the  detriment  of  extended  pre- 
ventive and  follow-up  service.  The  office  hours  of  most  of  those  employed  to  serve  the 
poor  were  limited  to  the  traditional  8-hours,  five  day  week  schedule.  There  was  no 
provision  made  for  emergency  social  service  coverage.  Outside  of  a few  agencies’  pro- 
gram, a serious  gap  existed  in  the  work  with  the  group  of  young  adults  who  range  in 
ages  roughly  from  18  to  25  and  who  are  now  the  most  vocal  group  in  Chinatown. 

Lack  of  supportive  services  to  juvenile  court  work  is  another  example  of  breakdown  in 
services.  The  effectiveness  of  probation  work  is  largely  dependent  upon  forces  outside 
of  its  functions  and  not  only  factors  within  as:  the  adequacy  of  its  budget,  the  provision 
of  more  and  better  trained  personnel,  improvement  of  physical  facilities.  Most  of  all, 
it  relies  on  and  is  heavily  affected  by  the  adequacy  of  work  of  all  of  the  community 
agencies.  As  one  probation  officer  put  it:  “Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  of  the  youngsters 
seen  here  need  not  have  come  at  all  had  there  been  some  one  in  the  community  who 
cared  and  tried  to  put  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  right  path.  Here,  it  seems  we  get 
all  of  the  kids  with  whom  other  organizations  haven’t  been  able  to  do  anything.  And 
that’s  not  all.  What  happens  to  the  youngsters  when  we  are  ready  to  send  him  home? 
Who  is  there  to  send  him  to?” 

All  of  the  agencies  voiced  the  need  for  coordination  of  efforts  of  existing  agencies  for 
aiding  the  Chinese  immigrant.  For  example,  social  service  to  immigrant  families  was 
what  the  International  Institute  saw  as  a widening  gap.  The  director  stated  that  the 
city  needed  an  over-all  program  to  coordinate  efforts  of  groups  and  organizations 
aiding  the  Chinese  immigrant,  as  the  fragmentary  efforts  did  not  meet  the  immigrant 
problem  squarely. 

The  social  service  organizations  see  immigration  as  a choice  of  people,  and  that  in  the 
process  of  immigration  the  private  social  service  organizations  attempt  to  reach  the 
prospective  immigrant  to  acquaint  him  with  what  to  expect  in  the  new  country  and 
collaborate  with  the  International  Institute  of  San  Francisco  so  that  the  Institute  can 
meet  the  families  on  their  arrival  and  orient  them  to  resettlement.  Many  organizations 
are  attempting  to  assist  in  the  development  of  employment  opportunities  and  lenguage 
skills. 

The  immigrant  needs  more  help  in  reaching  these  facilities  via  people  knowledgeable  in 
all  the  available  resources. 

Multiple  areas  of  duplication  of  services  were  cited.  For  example,  one  social  worker 
observed:  “The  job  seeker  who  applies  for  employment  is  often  passed  on  from  office 
to  office  — EOC,  CEP,  PACT,  Service  Center,  CSES,  ACC,  YOC,  Urban  League, 
NAACP,  Youth  for  Service,  State  Rehabilitation  Department  — and  still  no  jobs  are 
found  for  him  and  all  that  the  staffs  may  do  is  shuffle  papers.” 

Another  wrote:  “What  seems  needed  is  not  the  development  of  new  agencies  as  much 
as  coordination  of  efforts  that  are  being  made  and  support  of  not  only  ongoing  pro- 
grams, but  of  the  new  proposals  developed  by  agencies  working  together  to  meet  various 
problems.  Studies  are  made,  recommendations  proposed,  and  nothing  comes  of  them 
because  there  is  no  united  support.” 

Still  another  stated  in  an  interview:  “With  all  the  money  and  time  they  spend  in  study- 
ing a problem  — take  the  immigrant  problem  — another  study  is  due  in  January,  they 


could  be  using  the  money  for  programs  to  assist  the  immigrants.” 

Still  another  social  worker  reported:  “New  agencies  are  created  without  regard  as  to 
what  existing  facilities  are  doing.  Every  one  has  his  own  bag  and  is  doing  his  own 
thing.” 

An  agency  executive  recorded:  “Multiple  services  of  various  agencies  are  not  coordi- 
nated causing  duplication  of  services,  resulting  in  the  inefficient  use  of  manpower  and 
often  resulting  in  shortage  of  help  and  increased  budget  costs.” 

The  response  to  the  mounting  crisis  has  caused  several  groups  to  attempt  to  alleviate 
conditions  in  specialized  ways  — in  isolation  — rather  than  to  seek  coordinative  means 
of  attack  which  would  draw  together  innumerable  fragmented  programs. 

Many  expressed  the  view  that  faulty  communication  exists  among  agencies  leading  to 
fragmentation  and  parallel  service.  Some  expressed  the  feeling  that  agency  services 
were  not  sufficiently  integrated  so  that  continuity  and  colloboration  were  assured. 
Social  welfare  programs  in  the  broadest  sense  were  also  insufficiently  integrated  with 
the  allied  services;  e.g.,  casework  and  employment,  to  assure  that  the  varying  needs  of 
the  individual  were  fully  met. 

All  in  all,  the  impression  that  was  conveyed  most  was  the  fact  that  the  agencies  felt 
the  need  to  communicate  more  with  one  another;  not  only  about  their  respective  clients 
but  also  about  their  programs. 

G.  Program  and  Characteristics  of  Individuals  and/or  Groups  Served: 
Inasmuch  as  the  surveyed  agencies  served  individuals  and/or  groups  of  persons  of  all 
ages,  with  a variety  of  needs  and  problems  ranging  from  information  about  a school,  to 
help  with  depression  after  the  death  of  a spouse,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the 
“typical”  client.  However,  it  might  be  possible  to  make  some  kind  of  broad  generaliza- 
tion based  purely  on  observations,  and  interviews  with  agency  representatives  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  the  questionnaires.  It  should  be  noted  that  several  of  the  agencies 
failed  to  reply  to  this  portion  of  the  questionnaire  since  there  were  no  statistics  kept 
accurately  describing  a client.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  seg- 
ments of  the  population  in  Chinatown  many  who  have  little  need  for  social  service 
programs.  It  was  the  impression  of  many  contacted  that  half  of  the  clients  they  served 
were  the  newcomers  — individuals  and  their  families  who  had  arrived  in  the  area  within 
a two  year  span  of  time.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  most  recent  arrivals  require  the 
most  help  and  that  the  ones  with  more  residence  and  hence  more  language  skills  require 
less  help  proportionately.  Most  of  those  seen  were  marrid  couples  in  their  mid-30’s 
with  children,  were  subsisting  below  the  poverty  line,  spoke  no  English  and  hence  were 
apt  to  seek  assistance  with  employment,  housing,  and  school  placement  for  their 
children.  Most  of  the  male  heads  had  school  in  China  equivalent  to  elementary  school 
education  and  were  unskilled  laborers.  Many  had  left  kinfolk  in  China  and  though  had 
relatives  here  these  relatives  were  not  close  enough  to  them  to  be  in  a position  or  were 
willing  to  help.  In  the  original  report,  a dtailed  case  study  (pages  542-544)  was  pre- 
sented of  an  immigrant  family  illustrating  vividly  and  poignantly  the  plight  of  the 
father,  mother  and  children  with  problems  in  finding  suitable  housing,  employment  for 
father  and  mother,  clothing,  schooling,  health  check-ups,  recreational  facilities,  special 
tutoring,  nursery  schools  for  the  children. 
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The  traditional  Chinese  reluctance  to  seek  help  readily  was  not  immediately  apparent 
but  some  observers  pointed  out  the  need  for  mass  educational  effort  to  inform  and  en- 
lighten the  population  of  the  existence  of  services. 

H.  Agency’s  Role  in  Effecting  Social  Change: 

This  item  revealed  a general  concensus  as  to  the  agency’s  role  and  responsibility  in 
bringing  about  social  change  but  in  the  traditional  sense  of  helping  clients  adjust  to  the 
social  system  and  status  quo  rather  than  resorting  to  other  means.  Several  were  inclined 
toward  accomplishing  social  change  by  helping  the  younger  generation  develop  leader- 
ship skills.  Some  advocated  the  stance  of  themselves  cooperating  and  helping  to  plan 
changes  in  council  meetings. 

Others  volunteered  that  they  did  not  see  protest  or  other  aggressive  means  as  a strategy 
of  social  action,  appropriate  at  least  for  a professional  group  of  people.  One  posed  a 
dilemma:  “As  for  radical  methods,  how  could  an  agency  under  the  United  Crusade  take 
part  in  a demonstration  or  tell  its  clients  to  march  in  a picket  line?”  Another  asked: 
“Can  you  see  a Chinese  reared  in  the  traditional  sense  calling  for  a confrontation  with 
the  Establishment?”  A few  who  worked  in  anti-poverty  programs  saw  representation 
from  the  grass  roots  level  as  one  of  the  important  means  but  doubted  the  efficacy  oi 
this. 

I.  Relationship  to  Other  Agencies  and  to  a Coordinating  Body: 

Reference  to  a discussion  of  this  item  is  made  earlier.  (Under  section  IV  F)  Almost  all 
of  the  agencies  were  in  accord  in  pointing  to  the  need  for  a stronger  central  coordinating 
body  to  assure  teamwork  among  agencies  in:  coordination;  determine  gaps  in  service; 
plan  and  develop  resources  to  meet  unmet  needs;  plan  delivery  of  social  services;  rep- 
resent needs  to  funding  bodies;  provide  leadership;  determine  priority  needs.  The 
Chinatown-North  Beach  District  Council  is  a vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  information 
and  does  provide  a forum  for  expressing  ideas  on  community  improvement.  Nonethe- 
less, it  is  inadequate  as  presently  constituted  to  the  task  of  uniting  the  multiplicy  of 
agencies  in  all  their  variety  and  complexity. 
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Section  6 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Health 

I.  INTRODUCTION: 

In  the  Chinese  Community  of  San  Francisco  this  is  the  first  broad  study  of  all  phases 
of  the  health  needs  with  a review  of  existing  services,  new  proposals  and  problem  areas. 
There  have  been  several  proposals  for  Federal  funds  in  the  past  three  years  which 
contain  some  data  in  this  direction,  but  much  of  this  was  incomplete,  outdated,  and 
copied  from  proposal  to  proposal  without  critical  judgement  or  analysis.  In  addition, 
people  planning  new  proposals  have  each  developed  their  own  proposals  with  little 
exchange  of  the  information  to  coordinate  their  proposals  with  those  of  others.  This 
lack  of  communication  has  led  to  a great  deal  of  confusion  for  many  people  in  the 
community.  For  example,  it  was  difficult  to  understand  why  there  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  almost  simultaneously,  plans  for  outpatient  care  facilities  from  the  Public 
Health  Department,  Chinese  Hospital,  Telegraph  Hill  Clinic,  and  the  Economics  Op- 
portunity Council,  each  with  its  own  concept  of  need  and  recommendation  for  services, 
or  to  understand  why  there  were  such  wide  discrepancies  in  defining  the  health  needs 
of  the  community  or  the  direction  that  planning  for  medical  care  should  take. 

The  impact  of  the  growing  influx  of  immigrants  gave  us  the  impetus  to  examine  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  all  our  health  facilities.  It  was  quite  frustrating  to  not  be  able 
to  obtain  precise  figures  from  the  immigration  officials  to  help  define  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  The  International  Institute  reported  that  out  of  their  yearly  caseload  of 
around  500  cases,  approximately  16-20  cases  had  solely  medical  problems;  50%  of 
the  caseload  of  500  was  estimated  to  have  some  medical  needs  and  90%  some  dental 
needs.  It  is  believed  that  the  Institute’s  cases  only  represent  a fraction  of  the  problem. 
Certainly  from  the  experience  at  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Clinic,  where  65-70% 
of  the  Chinese  seen  are  recent  immigrants,  the  impact  is  tremendous.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. For  unlike  many  of  the  Americanized  Chinese  in  the  community,  who  in 
general  can  seek  their  health  services  anywhere  in  San  Francisco,  the  non-English 
speaking  immigrant  must  almost  totally  rely  on  the  Chinese  community  for  his  health 
needs. 

There  is  a great  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  immigrants  in  seeking  MediCal  benefits  or 
other  governmental  aids  for  fear  of  jeopardizing  immigration  status  or  a right  to 
citizenship  later.  As  far  as  the  actual  rules  and  regulations  are  concerned,  it  would 
appear  that  very  few  aliens,  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  need  fear  deportation.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  that  a routine  inquiry  is 
even  going  to  be  considered,  strikes  fear  into  the  heart  of  one  who  has  endured  seem- 
ingly endless  legal  procedures  to  reach  the  United  States.  Verbal  assurances  that  the 
inquiry  is  routine  and  will  not  result  in  any  negative  action  does  not  decrease  the  fear 
of  the  investigation.  Many  immigrants  would  rather  forego  needed  health  care  or 
governmental  help  of  any  kind.  The  whole  question  of  assistance  to  newly-arrived 
aliens  is  a matter  for  careful  consideration;  we  do  not  wish  efforts  to  liberalize  even 
inquiries  to  work  against  them. 

II.  INTERPRETATION  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS: 

Many  figures  can  be  gleaned  from  the  annual  report  (July  1967-June  1968)  of  Health 
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District  No.  IV,  better  known  as  the  North  East  Health  Center,  which  covers  an  area 
including  Chinatown,  North  Beach,  Downtown  (Tenderloin),  and  South  of  Market. 
This  district  offered  services  to  110,700  people  in  1967,  of  which  33,700  were  classified 
as  “others”  (not  white  or  Negro).  Probably  nearly  30,000  would  be  Chinese  living  in 
the  Chinatown  part  of  District  No.  IV  in  San  Francisco.  Table  I summarizes  some  of 
the  health  statistics. 


Table  I — Vital  and  Health  Statistics,  1967 


Chinese  In 

Chinese  District  IV 
Chinese  as  in  as  Percent 

San  Francisco  Chinese  Percent  District  of  Total 

Total Total  of  S.F.  Total  IV  Chinese 


Estimated  Population  7-1-67 
Total  Deaths 

Rate  per  1,000  population 
Infant  Deaths 

Rate  per  1,000  live  births 


747,500  47,700 

9,392  351 

12.6  7-4 

230  10 

20.3  13-1 


Fetal  Deaths  152  5 

Rate  per  1,000  live  birth  13-4  6.5 


Total  Live  Births  11,319  768 

Rate  per  1,000  population  15.1  16.1 


6.4 


3-7 


30,000 

277 

9-2 

5 

12.0 

2 

4.8 

416 

13-9 


Low  Weight  Births 

Rate  per  1,000  live  births 


969 


Tuberculosis  Cases -Rev 
Rate  per  100,000  population 


385  70  18.2 

51.5  146.8 


54 

180.0 


62.9 

78.9 

50.0 

40.0 


54.2 


50.9 

77.1 


Tuberculosis  Deaths 

Plate  per  100,000  population 


38  3 7.9 

5.1  6.3 


3 100.0 
10.0 


Infant  deaths  are  included  in  total  deaths. 

Fetal  deaths  are  counted  separately. 

Low  weight  births  are  those  with  weights  of  5V2  pounds  or  less  (2500  grams  and  under) . 


Live  Births:  The  Chinese,  6.4%  of  the  population,  gave  birth  to  6.8%  (768  actual 
number)  of  the  San  Francisco  newborn  in  1967.  Though  roughly  2/z  of  the  Chinese  of 
San  Francisco  live  in  District  IV,  only  416  or  54%  of  the  births  were  to  parents  living 
in  this  area.  It  may  be  inferred  that  more  of  the  child-bearing  age  group  are  living 
outside  of  Chinatown.  In  1953,  81%  of  all  Chinese  births  were  to  parents  living  in 
Chinatown  and  in  1961  the  figure  was  61%. 


Death  Rate:  In  1967,  3.7%  of  the  deaths  in  San  Francisco  were  Chinese,  of  whom 
79%  resided  in  District  IV.  These  figures  include  those  residents  who  died  in  nursing 
homes  outside  of  San  Francisco.  This  would  also  suggest  that  more  of  the  older  pop- 
ulation lives  in  Chinatown.  Surprisingly,  despite  the  presumed  high  percentage  of 
over-65  Chinese  in  Chinatown,  the  total  death  rate  per  1,000  population  for  the  Chinese 
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in  Chinatown  is  lower  than  the  City’s.  Glancing  at  the  total  death  rates  and  the  death 
rate  among  Chinese  in  District  IV  for  1965,  1966,  1967  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  1967  was  an  unusual  year.  Low  death  rates  are  also  true  of  other  non-white 
groups.  These  figures  should  make  us  cautious  in  assuming  a high  percentage  of 
over-65  in  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  population.  For  theoreotically,  a higher  percent- 
age of  over  65  should  be  reflected  in  a higher  death  rate.  A breakdown  of  death  rate 
by  age  groups  would  be  more  significant. 

Infant  Death:  4.3%  of  the  San  Francisco  infant  deaths  occurred  to  Chinese,  and  50% 
(five  of  the  ten  who  died)  had  lived  in  District  IV.  Since  the  Chinese  contributed 
6.4%  of  the  live  births  and  only  4.3%  of  the  infant  deaths,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
was  gratifyingly  low. 

Premature  Births:  The  premature  birth  rate  for  the  Chinese  was  74.2  per  1,000  live 
births  compared  to  the  city-wide  rate  of  85.6.  The  rate  in  District  IV  was  69.7,  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Fetal  Deaths:  The  fetal  death  rate  per  1,000  live  births  for  Chinese  was  less  than  half 
the  city’s  rate  and  the  rate  in  District  IV  was  even  lower. 

Tuberculosis  Rate:  In  the  Chinese  the  tuberculosis  rate  was  nearly  three  times  the  rate 
for  the  rest  of  the  City’s  population  and  in  Chinatown  it  was  nearly  four  times  as  much. 
For  the  Chinese  living  outside  of  Chinatown  the  rate  was  still  twice  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  population  in  San  Francisco.  All  of  the  deaths  of  Chinese  from  tuberculosis  were 
in  census  tracts  13  and  15. 

Venereal  Disease  Rate:  There  were  82  cases  of  venereal  disease  (VD)  among  Chinese 
compared  to  the  city  wide  total  of  11,820  cases,  thus  the  Chinese  constitute  0.7%  of 
the  reported  cases  of  VD. 

Suicide  Rate:  This  will  be  discussed  in  the  Mental  Health  Section. 

Discussion  and  Recommendations : It  should  be  noted  that  while  District  IV  as  a whole 
has  the  highest  death  rate  and  highest  infant  death  rate,  this  is  not  true  for  the  Chinese 
in  the  district.  Unfortunately,  the  figures  for  District  IV  are  often  misquoted  as  repre- 
senting Chinese  when  they  include  the  Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market  areas  as  well. 
One  of  the  questions  we  have  tried  to  answer  is,  “Is  the  Chinese  community  a healthier 
or  less  healthy  community?”  We  have  found  this  a most  difficult  question  to  answer. 
The  vital  statistics  gave  no  indication  by  the  usual  parameters  such  as  death  rate,  in- 
fant mortality  rate,  prematurity  rate  or  fetal  death  rate.  The  suicide  rate,  though 
three  times  the  national  average,  was  comparable  to  the  city’s  suicide  rate.  Or  to  put 
it  another  way,  by  suicide  rate  alone,  Chinatown  was  as  sick  as  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Only  in  the  tuberculosis  rate  could  we  show  that  we  were  “sicker”,  but  here,  there  were 
many  factors  such  as  greater  exposure  rate  among  the  Chinese,  etc. 

We  have  tried  to  analyze  the  problem  from  another  angle.  Was  there  a greater  utiliza- 
tion of  hospital  beds?  Again,  we  turned  up  no  such  figures.  Certainly  the  number  of 
patients  admitted  to  Chinese  Flospital  was  no  more  than  one  would  expect  from  a 
population  of  this  size  (see  section  Acute  Hospital  Beds  for  further  discussion  of  this 
aspect) , nor  did  we  find  a greater  usage  of  beds  at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital.  We 
even  checked  the  statistics  from  the  coroner’s  office  and  found  no  increase  in  death 
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rate  at  home  among  the  Chinese  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  city. 

Finally,  Dr.  Francis  Curry,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Health,  reviewed  the  death 
rate  among  Chinese  in  1962  in  contrast  to  1967.  In  1962,  there  were  291  deaths  and 
in  1967  there  were  351.  However,  when  we  adjusted  these  figures  to  the  increase  in 
population,  no  increase  in  death  rate  was  evident. 

In  gathering  statistics  we  noted  a trend  away  from  identifying  patients  on  admission  to 
hospitals  or  in  registration  by  ethnic  or  racial  background.  In  fact,  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  any  statistics  regarding  Chinese  from  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital  for  this  very 
reason.  We  felt  that  the  Public  Health  Department  statistics  were  most  meaningful  to 
us  and  would  urge  hospitals  to  continue  to  denote  ethnic  or  racial  background  of 
patients  to  facilitate  future  studies  into  patterns  of  diseases,  such  as  nasopharyngeal 
cancer  or  liver  cancer  in  Chinese. 

However,  one  must  remember  that  the  vital  statistics  we  have  reviewed  are  only  very 
crude  measuring  sticks  and  by  no  means  cover  even  broad  areas  of  illnesses.  For 
example,  how  does  one  measure  the  number  of  untreated  diabetics  or  poorly  treated 
cardiacs  in  a community?  How  does  one  measure  the  relative  physical  and  mental 
discomfort  from  lack  of  proper  medical  attention? 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  state  that  we  can  find  little  statistical  evidence  to  support 
the  concept  that  Chinatown  is  a less  healthy  community  by  the  usual  parameters. 
Any  health  project,  therefore,  will  have  to  develop  new  parameters  to  measure  its 
effectiveness  in  improving  the  health  of  the  Chinese  community. 

III.  OUTPATIENT  CARE  FOR  THE  INDIGENT: 

A.  The  Problem : 

The  size  of  the  medically  indigent  group  is  difficult  to  estimate.  The  indigents  in  the 
Chinatown  area  must  have  increased  markedly  from  the  influx  of  immigrants  in  these 
past  few  years.  However,  no  one  can  say  what  percentage  of  immigrants  are  indigents 
or  will  remain  indigents.  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Clinic  reported  that  65-70% 
of  the  Chinese  seen  were  “recent”  immigrants.  We  must  therefore  assume  that  the 
immigrants  do  add  and  will  continue  to  add  a great  number  to  the  medically  indigent 
population. 

One  must  also  remember  that  some  of  the  indigent  now  have  Title  XIX  coverage 
(MediCal)  and  no  longer  need  clinic-rate  outpatient  care.  Based  on  a census  tract 
count  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  there  are  currently  roughly  2,500 
Chinese  on  MediCal*.  In  addition,  13%  of  those  living  in  Chinatown  are  over  age  65, 
and  would  have  Medicare  coverage  if  they  have  resided  here  over  five  years  and  became 
65  before  1968.  Thus,  probably  only  those  elderly  without  Medicare  might  be  medi- 
cally indigent. 

Assuming  the  often-quoted  20,000  figure  is  an  over  estimation  of  the  indigent  popula- 
tion and  subtracting  the  number  of  people  covered  by  Medicare  and  MediCal,  a figure 
of  10,000  for  the  North  Beach-Chinatown  area  would  seem  like  a more  reasonable 
figure  to  use  in  planning  for  the  outpatient  care  of  the  indigent. 

♦See  Chapter  Two. 
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B.  Past  Facilities: 

1.  Chinese  Hospital  had  an  outpatient  clinic  in  the  pre-World  War  II  days  and 
was  phased  out  due  to  lack  of  attendance  by  patients.  Since  then,  and  until  the 
existence  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Clinic,  all  indigents  in  the  area 
were  seen  in  the  physician’s  office  at  a nominal  cost  or  without  charge  or  were 
referred  to  the  outpatient  clinics  at  Stanford  or  the  University  of  California. 
There  are  no  figures  for  the  number  of  indigents  so  given  care. 

2.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  Health  Screening  and  Treatment  Re- 
ferral Program  was  in  operation  from  October,  1966  to  January,  1968.  During 
the  eight-month  period  from  October,  1966  to  May,  1967,  a total  of  $105,000 
of  OEO  funds  were  spent  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area.  Due  to  a cutback 
in  anti -poverty  funds,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (EOC)  terminated 
the  program  in  May,  1967.  A non-profit  corporation,  the  San  Francisco  Health 
Care  and  Health  Studies  Foundation  raised  $40,000  to  keep  the  program  in 
operation  until  January,  1968.  However,  this  continuation  was  only  possible 
because  nearly  all  the  staff  members  continued  to  work  without  pay  for  six 
months. 

During  the  period  from  October,  1966  to  February,  1967,  a total  of  1,054  indi- 
gents were  served.  Another  1,000  indigents  were  served  from  March,  1967  to 
January,  1968.  Several  hundred  additional  youngsters  from  the  Summer  Youth 
Program,  Headstart,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  were  also  served.  The 
month  of  March,  1967  was  studied  in  depth  and  there  were  250  referrals,  of 
which  110  were  for  medical  services,  46  for  dental  services,  26  for  optical 
services  and  17  for  pharmaceutical  services.  In  terms  of  how  much  was  spent 
on  medical  and  dental  care  — the  figures  fluctuated.  But  for  February,  1967, 
$1,500  was  spent  for  dental  and  $3,000  for  medical  care  — estimates  were  based 
upon  actual  receipts. 

Several  factors  led  to  the  demise  of  the  program.  ( 1)  Internal  organizational 
problems,  e.g.  Dr.  Freedman,  Medical  Director,  resigned  to  accept  another  job. 
(2)  Of  the  three  areas  which  the  Foundation  was  supposed  to  serve,  the  Mission 
received  funds  from  OEO  for  its  own  Neighborhood  Health  Center  and  Hunter’s 
Point’s  medical  leadership  pushed  for  their  own  program  to  be  headed  by 
someone  from  the  Hunter’s  Point  community.  (3)  A fund-raising  drive  in 
Chinatown  by  EOC  netting  $2,600,  became  a center  of  controversy.  EOC  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Dapen  Liang,  felt  that  the  money  could  only  be  used  to  set  up  an 
EOC  health  program  again  and  Mr.  Moon  Eng,  program  designer  and  coordi- 
nator, felt  the  money  should  go  to  the  Foundation. 

A detailed  study  of  this  health  project  was  warranted  to  gain  insight  to  help 
avoid  failures  in  future  projects.  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  its  failure 
was  basically  due  to  organizational  weaknesses.  There  was  never  a broad  com- 
munity involvement  in  this  project  nor  an  involvement  of  the  health  profes- 
sionals of  the  community  in  the  policy-making  level.  During  its  brief  existence, 
by  the  number  of  indigents  served,  the  program  showed  the  need  for  such  a 
project.  Its  demise  by  no  means  indicated  that  the  community  is  incapable  of 
supporting  such  a project. 
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C.  Facilities  Now  Available: 


Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Clinic  (THN  Clinic),  located  in  North  Beach,  is  the 
oldest  medical  facility  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  and  currently  the  only  out- 
patient facility  that  furnishes  acute  medical  care  to  the  Chinese  indigent.  There  are 
roughly  8,000  patient-visits  per  year  or  2,000  patients  (calculated  at  an  average  of 
four  visits  per  patient)  cared  for  at  the  clinic.  Almost  70%,  5,500/8,000  patient  visits 
are  Chinese,  and  of  this  group,  65-70%  are  recent  immigrants  (in  this  country  under 
three  years).  Of  their  total  clinic  population,  10-15%  are  on  some  form  of  welfare  and 
another  25%  are  considered  medically  indigent  (unable  to  pay  and  ineligible  for  Medi- 
Cal).  These  8,000  patient-visits  were  not  necessarily  physician-patient  visits  (e.g.  at 
least  500  patient-visits  were  for  immunization)  but  We  do  not  have  a further  statistical 
breakdown  from  a service  standpoint.  From  these  figures,  the  clinic  offers,  at  the 
most,  medical  care  to  approximately  1,500  of  the  Chinese  indigent  per  year. 

To  render  this  service,  the  clinic  has  11  physicians,  each  donating  two  to  four  hours 
per  week.  Only  one  physician  is  Chinese-speaking,  and  more  than  half  of  the  staff  are 
in  a specialty  category  such  as  dermatology,  orthopedics  or  ophthalmology.  The 
services  thus  rendered  are  spotty  due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  more  professional 
staff  who  can  donate  time. 

With  free  drugs,  free  physician  service  and  no  rental  or  maintenance  expenses,  the 
budget  of  the  clinic  is  $32,000  per  year.  This  money  comes  primarily  from  United 
Crusade  and  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health.  The  Crusade  and  the 
City  each  contribute  $15,000.  An  additional  $6,600  is  collected  from  fees  ($2,600  from 
part-paying  patients  and  $4,000  from  MediCal).  The  total  expenditure  of  $38,000 
averages  less  than  $5.00  per  patient  visit.  The  cost  of  $5.00  per  patient-visit  is  truly 
remarkable  because  the  average  cost  per  patient- visit  in  other  clinics  range  from  $13 
to  $20. 

From  the  above  data,  it  seems  that  the  clinic  can  only  serve  one-seventh  of  the  indigent 
population  at  present  and  its  service  for  this  one-seventh  is  limited.  A proposed  merger 
with  the  Chinese  Hospital  to  utilize  the  professional  staff  of  that  hospital  fell  through 
during  the  early  part  of  1968  because  the  hospital  desired  to  have  its  own  clinic.  The 
clinic  at  Chinese  Hospital,  centrally  located  in  Chinatown  and  nine  blocks  from  THN 
Clinic,  may  well  serve  a different  segment  of  the  Chinese  indigent  population,  and 
therefore  may,  in  fact,  complement  THN  Clinic. 

The  Bay  Area  Social  Planning  Council,  in  its  report  on  May,  1967,  felt  that  the  United 
Bay  Area  Crusade  should  conditionally  continue  the  funding  of  TFIN  Clinic  “based  on 
a formal  evaluation  of  progress  being  made  toward  the  transfer  of  existing  services  to 
a public  agency”.  This  proposal  was  based  on  the  belief  that  a non-medical  agency 
should  not  administer  a medical  service  and  that  a free  standing  clinic  should  be 
organized  as  an  integral  part  of  a hospital.  This  transfer  has  not  been  possible  up 
to  the  point  of  writing. 

The  work  done  at  the  THN  Clinic  should  be  commended.  The  devotion  of  the  admin- 
istrative, nursing,  and  volunteer  professional  staff  in  maintaining  the  clinic  despite  a 
great  financial  handicap  should  be  better  recognized  in  the  community. 
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Until  the  Northeast  Medical  Services  (NEMS),  a proposed  Federally-funded  health 
center  becomes  a functional  reality,  the  THN  Clinic  remains  needed  in  this  community. 

D.  Past  Proposals  for  Federal  Funds: 

1.  A proposal  for  Federal  (HEW)  funds  to  establish  a comprehensive  health  care 
program  was  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Health  in  1966.  The  pro- 
posal reached  Washington,  D.C.  but  it  was  turned  down  as  it  was  felt  that  (DEO 
had  a broader  financial  base  and  the  proposal  had  to  be  rewritten  in  the  context 
of  OEO. 

2.  Another  proposal  was  drawn  up  by  Proposal  Coordinator,  Mr.  Moon  Eng,  and 
submitted  by  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  EOC  for  consideration  of  funding 
around  March,  1967.  The  Mission  district  was  given  priority  and  funded.  Mr. 
George  Mu,  replacing  Mr.  Moon  Eng,  revised  the  proposal  for  resubmission  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  proposal  failed  due  to  a lack  of  liason  and/or  support 
from  the  health  professions  and  major  segments  of  tre  social  structure  of 
Chinatown. 

E.  New  Proposals: 

1.  Chinese,  Hospital  Outpatient  Clinic:  Recognizing  the  recent  great  need  in  the 
community  for  outpatient  care  of  the  indigent,  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Chinese  Hospital  in  1968  asked  the  administrator  and  the  medical  staff  to 
reopen  the  outpatient  clinic.  In  the  early  part  of  1969,  this  clinic  will  be 
opened,  situated  in  a building  behind  the  hospital  with  three  examining  rooms 
and  volunteer  help  from  the  Chinese  Hospital  Medical  Staff.  The  clinic  was 
planned  as  an  interim,  short-term  service,  to  complement  the  present  program 
rendered  by  the  THN  Clinic.  It  is  expected  to  phase  out  or  modify  its  role 
once  a comprehensive  neighborhood  health  center  is  established  in  the  area. 

The  proposal  is  for  $80, 000/year,  10,000  patient -visit/clinic  to  include  general 
medicine,  gynecology,  pediatrics,  surgery,  psychiatric  and  ophthamology.  This 
low  cost  of  $8.00  per  visit  is  possible  only  because  the  doctors  on  the  staff  have 
pledged  to  donate  $75,000  worth  of  professional  services  per  year.  All  money 
raised  for  the  Chinese  Hospital  in  the  future  from  such  sources  as  the  Lion 
Dance,  banquets,  etc.,  will  be  earmarked  for  the  proposed  clinic  unless  otherwise 
designated.  The  capacity  of  this  clinic  may  be  limited  by  the  financial  support 
of  the  community,  for  their  support  annually  to  the  hospital  in  the  past  has 
been  less  than  $30,000.  It  was  felt  that  in  Chinatown,  there  will  always  be  a 
medically  indigent  group  from  the  immigrant  segment  that,  due  to  lack  of 
eligibility  requirements,  will  not  be  covered. 

In  its  master  plan  for  a new  medical  center,  Chinese  Hospital  is  also  allotting 
roughly  3,800  square  feet  of  space  for  an  Outpatient  Department.  This  ap- 
proach was  adopted  because  Northeast  Medical  Services  (NEMS)  is  expected 
to  have  a life  expectancy  only  to  1975.  After  1975,  all  the  medically  indigent 
will  hopefully  be  completely  covered  by  an  expanded  government  health  insur- 
ance program  with  no  further  need  for  NEMS.  In  Chinatown,  however,  there 
will  probably  always  be  a medically  indigent  group  from  the  immigrant  segment 
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that  will  not  meet  eligibility  requirements  and  will  not  be  covered.  It  is  for 
this  group  that  the  hospital  feels  some  provision  for  outpatient  care  in  its  pro- 
posed medical  center  is  necessary. 

2.  North  East  Medical  Services  (NEMS):  This  is  a non-profit  organization 
formed  in  June,  1968,  to  seek  Federal  funds  through  OEO  and/or  HEW  for 
a comprehensive  outpatient  care  program  for  the  indigents  in  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  area.  The  Chinese  Hospital  Medical  Staff,  after  consultation  with 
the  San  Francisco  Medical  Society,  San  Francisco  Public  Health  Department 
and  others,  invited  various  organizations  to  participate  in  the  formation  of  this 
delegate  agency.  The  composition  of  its  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Community 
Advisory  Council  along  with  the  initial  objectives  of  the  organization  is  as 
described  below: 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  NEMS  consists  of  twenty  one  (21)  members: 


Chinese  Hospital  Medical  Staff  5 
Physician  from  North  Beach  . . 1 
San  Francisco  Medical  Society . 2 
Local  dentist  from  Chinatown . . 1 
Local  dentist  from  North  Beach  1 
San  Francisco  Dental  Society  1 
San  Francisco  Public  Health 
Department  2 


Member  at  Large  (Judge  Harry  Low)  . 
San  Francisco  Hospital  Conference  . . . 
Chinese  Hospital  Board  of  Directors  . . 

Chinese  Six  Companies 

Chinese  American  Citizens  Alliance  . . . 
Chinatown  North  Beach  District 

Council  

Community  Advisory  Council  


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 


The  Community  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  organizations  representing 
the  recipients  and  various  local  organizations  serving  the  community.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  recipients  are  North  Beach  Place  Improvement  Association, 
North  Beach  Place  Chinese  Improvement  Association,  Ping  Yuen  Improvement 
Association,  Chinatown -North  Beach  Area  Board,  Senior  Citizens  Association, 
Filipino  Unified  Organization,  Chinatown-North  Beach  Youth  Council.  Their 
total  number  representation  will  form  a majority  of  the  Council.  The  following 
organizations  are  representatives  of  the  community  at  large:  Buddhist  Universal 
Church,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Chinese  Christian  Union,  Planned  Parenthood 
in  Chinatown,  Cameron  House,  YMCA,  YWCA,  Greater  Chinatown  Commu- 
nity Service  Association,  Chinatown  North  Beach  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Telegraph  Hill 
Neighborhood  Association. 

“The  objectives  of  NEMS  are  as  noted  below:* 


1.  “To  provide  complete  outpatient  medical  and  dental  services  to  the  medi- 
cally indigent  in  this  area.  Inasmuch  as  possible,  we  will  attempt  to  bring 
them  into  the  ‘mainstream’  of  medical  and  dental  care  — that  is,  they  will 
have  a free  choice  of  doctors  and  will  be  seen  in  the  doctor’s  private  offices. 
They  will  be  seen  along  with  private  paying  patients  and  -will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  care.  We  feel  that  this  will  offer  the  indigent  patient  the  greatest 
degree  of  dignity  and  self  respect.” 

2.  “To  emphasize  preventive  medicine  through  the  health  teams  as  well  as 
through  the  physicians  and  dentists.  Educational  forums  will  also  be  con- 
ducted.” 
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3.  “To  coordinate  our  program  with  other  existing  private  and  public  facilities, 
such  as  the  Department  of  Social  Services.” 

4.  “To  reach  out  to  uncover  health  problems  in  this  indigent  group  and  en- 
courage and  help  the  group  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services.  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Teams  will  also  be  involved  in  this  reaching-out  and  with  fol- 
low-up and  continuing  health  education.” 

5.  “To  train  paramedical  and  non-medical  personnel  so  that  these  employees 
will  be  able  to  obtain  jobs  elsewhere  and  become  self-supporting.  New 
groups  will  be  trained  as  previous  ones  ‘graduate’  and  obtain  employment 
elsewhere.” 

6.  “To  collect  and  evaluate  data  on  the  operation  of  the  health  center  and  the 
health  needs  of  the  community  and  the  best  way  to  provide  it.  A continuing 
evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  made.” 

Several  other  points  of  NEMS  are  noteworthy: 

1.  The  Chinese  Hospital  Medical  Staff  took  the  initiative  to  seek  Federal  funds 
for  the  care  of  the  indigent  and  were  willing  to  take  only  five  seats  out  of  2 1 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  to  encourage  broader  participation. 

2.  The  proposal  calls  for  a utilization  of  local  physicians  and  dentists  in  the 
deliverance  of  health  care. 

3.  Full  utilization  was  made  of  the  new  Public  Health  facilities  for  a compact 
neighborhood  health  center,  thus  avoiding  expensive  duplication  of  physical 
facilities  and  allowing  maximal  utilization  of  the  funds  for  direct  patient 
service. 

This  cooperative  effort  of  private  practice,  Public  Health  Department  and  com- 
munity organizations,  stressing  maximum  utilization  of  existing  health  facilities, 

with  adoption  of  innovating  ideas  in  health  care  is  unique  in  its  concept. 


IV.  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  FACILITIES  IN  CHINATOWN: 

1.  Northeast  Health  Center:  The  annual  report  of  July  1,  1967  to  June  30,  1968 
was  made  available  to  us.  Within  this  report,  the  complete  work  of  the  Center 
is  well  summarized.  In  addition,  Dr.  Cecilia  Johnson  gave  a detailed  report  to 
our  health  section.  Besides  the  well-known  TB  clinic,  Well-baby  clinic  (Child 
Health  Conference),  dental  services,  immunization  center,  public  health  nursing 
service,  and  school  health  services,  there  has  been  a number  of  new  programs 
developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community.  These  include  a family  clinic 
with  family  planning,  cancer-screening  and  pregnancy-testing  services  and  an 
adult  health  screening  clinic.  How  all  these  activities  can  be  jammed  into  1,200 
square  feet  of  converted  laundry  space  in  the  basement  of  Ping  Yuen  Housing 
is  astonishing! 

A special  word  on  the  decentralized  Chinatown  tuberculosis  clinic:  This  na- 
tionally-recognized project  has  demonstrated  the  success  possible  in  upgrading 
medical  care  by  bringing  the  medical  facilities  to  the  doorstep  of  the  people, 

•Excerpt  from  report  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hum,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors,  NEMS. 
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particularly  to  a community  such  as  Chinatown  where  there  is  a language  and  a 
cultural  barrier.  The  figures*  showed  that  missed  appointments  for  follow-up 
visits  from  the  Chinatown  area  (total  cases  796)  in  the  main  chest  clinic  of 
26.4%  in  1961  (total  cases  949)  was  lowered  to  2.0%  in  the  decentralized 
Chinatown  clinic  in  1967,  reflecting  a much  more  successful  tuberculosis  control 
program. 

An  exploration,  into  whether  the  adult  health-screening  clinic,  should  be  and 
can  be,  expanded  into  a health-screening  project  of  all  immigrants  was  suggested. 

The  school  health  program  came  into  discussion;  the  school  public  health  nurse 
appeared  to  be  tied  down  to  clerical  and  administrative  duties.  Perhaps  she 
should  carry  a radio-page  to  cover  emergencies  in  the  schools  and  circulate  more 
in  the  neighborhood  to  render  true  nursing  service,  thus  obtaining  maximal 
usage  of  her  nursing  experience. 

2.  New  District  IV  Health  Center  (Chinatown-North  Beach  Health  Center) 

This  project,  with  construction  going  on  at  the  east  end  of  the  Broadway  tunnel 
now,  is  due  to  be  completed  in  January,  1970.  It  will  be  the  new  quarter  for  all 
the  activities  now  part  of  the  program  of  the  North  East  Health  Center.  In 
addition,  Harbor  Emergency  Hospital  and  the  community  Mental  Health  Unit 
will  move  there.  This  health  center  will  have  sixteen  examining  rooms  and  space 
for  four  dental  chairs.  A comprehensive  health  care  program  for  the  indigent  as 
outlined  by  NEMS  may  be  housed  there  also.  The  space  could  be  mutually 
shared  with  the  various  Public  Health  activities.  If  NEMS  does  not  receive 
Federal  funds,  the  space  may  be  available  for  other  Federally  funded  health 
projects,  such  as  health  screening. 

Certain  segments  of  the  community  have  been  putting  great  pressure  on  the 
Public  Health  Department  to  enter  into  the  field  of  treatment  of  the  medically 
indigent,  forgetting  that  the  primary  role  of  the  Public  Health  Department  is 
the  prevention  and  detection  of  disease  and  the  education  of  the  community. 
The  Public  Health  Department’s  efforts  to  work  together  with  the  medical- 
dental  professions  in  the  community  and  with  a broader  segment  of  community 
organizations  deserves  the  support  of  the  community. 

V.  ACUTE  HOSPITAL  BEDS: 

A.  The  Problem: 

Generally  in  community  health  planning,  four  acute  beas  per  1,000  population  would 
be  adequate.  In  San  Francisco,  the  total  acute  hospital  beds  have  been  deemed  adequate 
and  no  further  increase  in  bed  capacity  has  been  felt  warranted.  Usually  a hospital  can 
sustain  itself  with  an  80%  occupancy  rate  and  an  average  occupancy  rate  of  85-90% 
would  show  the  hospital  fully  utilized.  In  discussing  the  acute  hospital  bed  situation 
for  the  Chinese  community,  one  would  expect  that  there  would  be  a need  for  180 
(47,700  times  4 divided  by  1,000)  beds.  In  Chinese  Hospital,  there  are  only  60  beds  — 
48  medical-surgical,  9 obstetrics  and  3 pediatrics.  Obviously,  unless  the  Chinese  are 

•Supplied  by  Dr.  Francis  Curry. 
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extraordinarily  healthier  than  the  rest  of  the  population  (we  do  not  have  the  figures 
for  the  actual  usage  of  hospitals  by  Chinese  as  compared  to  other  segments  of  the 
population),  the  other  hospitals  in  San  Francisco  have  been  absorbing  the  load.  The 
key  question  is  whether  there  is  enough  justification  for  the  continued  existence  of 
Chinese  Hospital  as  an  acute  care  hospital. 

B.  Chinese  Hospital: 

Before  this  problem  is  discussed,  let  us  review  the  present  status  of  Chinese  Hospital 
based  on  reports  by  Mr.  Louis  Moran,  Chinese  Hospital  Administrator,  Dr.  Stanley 
Louie,  Planning  Committee  Chairman  of  Chinese  Hospital,  and  Miss  Louise  Esch  of 
San  Francisco  Health  Facilities  Planning  Committee. 

1.  Historical:  Chinese  Hospital  was  opened  on  April.  18,  1925  for  a Chinese  pop- 
ulation of  approximately  14,000.  A campaign  among  the  65,000  Chinese  pop- 
ulation throughout  the  United  States  raised  about  $250,000  for  the  new  building. 
Another  campaign  was  conducted  locally  to  raise  funds  for  equipment  and  fur- 
nishings. 

2.  Recent  Changes:  Several  earlier  proposals  for  Federal  funds  in  Chinatiwn 
described  the  hospital  as  found  in  the  Anderson  Report.  This  report  was  based 
on  a survey  of  the  hospital  in  1962.  It  is  important  for  the  community  to  realize 
that  much  change  has  come  about  in  the  hospital  since  that  report  and  these 
shall  be  listed: 

a.  The  hospital  has  been  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals  for  three  years.  It  has  also  been  approved  without  conditions 
by  the  California  Medical  Association  in  its  medical  staff  survey.  These 
recent  accomplishments  reflect  the  high  level  of  medical  care  that  the  hospital 
does  offer  (for  the  doctor’s  method  of  caring  for  patients  does  not  change 
that  rapidly)  and  it  only  took  some  strengthening  of  medical  staff  organiza- 
tion, nursing  supervision  and  administrative  reorganization  to  reach  this  level. 

b.  There  are  now  two  operating  rooms  with  a recovery  room.  There  are  lJ/2 
dieticians  that  supervise  the  diets.  The  laboratory  performs  all  the  regular 
studies  with  the  few  more-specialized  studies  sent  to  the  larger  laboratories  in 
the  city.  The  X-ray  department  performs  all  the  normal  studies,  including 
these  with  contrast  media.  Specialized  studies  such  as  liver  scan  are  referred 
out,  but  these  studies  are  not  needed  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

The  hospital  is  also  now  planning  an  intensive-care/coronary  unit  with  the 
assistance  of  the  University  of  California  through  the  Regional  Program  of 
Heart  Diseases,  Stroke  and  Cancer. 

c.  There  are  no  longer  any  chronic  care  beds  since  our  need  for  acute  beds  has 
been  so  critical.  Patients  requiring  chronic  care  have  been  transferred  to 
nursing  homes  scattered  around  the  Bay  Area. 

d.  An  Auxiliary  with  a membership  over  100  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1967. 

3.  Finances:  So  that  the  hospital  facilities  will  be  more  easily  available  to  the 
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lower  income  group,  hospital  charges  at  Chinese  Hospital  are  and  always  have 
been  from  20-25%  lower  than  other  private  hospitals  in  San  Francisco.  To 
cover  the  deficits,  private  donations  and  income  from  properties  owned  by  the 
Hospital  Foundation  and  used  for  operating  purposes,  have  averaged  $60,000 
per  year  during  the  past  five  years  (1961-1966).  Recently,  with  much  of  the 
hospitalizations  covered  by  third  parties  such  as  insurance  companies,  Medicare 
and  MediCal,  the  community  has  not  been  asked  to  cover  the  deficits  in  operat- 
ing costs.  Instead,  the  money  from  the  community  (less  than  $30, 000/year) 
will  be  earmarked  for  the  outpatient  department,  and  the  money  from  the 
Foundation  will  be  used  primarily  for  capital  improvement.  Even  with  this 
financial  arrangement,  the  hospital  cost  per  patient  bed  is  still  the  lowest  in 
San  Francisco. 

It  is  felt  that  a greater  community  financial  contribution  to  the  hospital  may 
be  possible  if  the  usage  of  the  donated  funds  is  clearly  accountable.  Mr.  Moran 
reports  that  an  annual  financial  report  of  Chinese  Hospital,  audited  by  a 
national  firm,  is  published  yearly  and  available  to  the  public.  An  abbreviated 
version  is  printed  in  the  Chinese  press. 

4.  Source  of  Patients:  A random  sampling  in  May,  1967  of  the  patients  at  the 
hospital  showed  61%  are  non-English  speaking.  59%  gave  their  resident 
address  within  half  mile  of  the  hospital,  70%  within  one  mile  and  16.7%  from 
out  of  town. 


It  is  reported  by  several  physicians  that  a number  of  patients  come  to  Chinese 
Hospital  from  other  parts  of  California  and  other  western  states.  They  stay 
with  friends  in  San  Francisco  and  use  that  address  when  admitted. 

5.  Medical  Staff:  The  Medical  Staff  now  includes  35  active  staff  and  9 courtesy 
staff  members.  Over  half  of  the  active  staff  are  certified  by  boards  in  their 
respective  specialties.  Ten  are  in  general  practice  in  which  there  is  no  board 
certification.  Fifteen  are  on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California  School 
of  Medicine.  All  members  except  three  general  practitioners  and  one  opthalmo- 
logist  have  privileges  at  other  hospitals.  The  following  table  was  based  on  a 
1966  survey. 

Ages  of  Active  Staff  Hospital  Admissions  1966 

5 are  from  60  to  65  years  321 

4 are  from  55  to  59  years  316 

6 are  from  50  to  54  years  299 

6 are  from  45  to  49  years  357 

3 are  from  40  to  44  years  257 

6 are  from  40  years  148 

This  is  quite  a normal  distriubtion  with  a good  ratio  of  younger  physicians. 


From  San  Francisco 
San  Mateo  County 
Other  California  Counties 


Nov.  May  Nov.  May 

1962  1967  1967  1968 

90.2%  83.3%  92.4%  97.8% 

4.9%  8.3%  3.9%  — 

4.8%  8.4%  3.7%  2.2% 
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6.  Utilization  of  Beds  — Is  Chinese  Hospital  Overcrowded?  The  occupancy  of  the 
Chinese  Hospital  during  the  calendar  year  1966  approximated  80%.  With  the 
advent  of  Medicare  however,  a higher  occupancy  rate  prevailed,  particularly 
in  October  1966  and  January  1967.  These  months  show  a total  occupancy  rate 
in  October  of  92%  and  January  88%.  During  Januaiy  1967  (previous  statistics 
were  not  kept)  applications  for  admission  to  Chinese  Hospital  had  to  be  refused 
for  lack  of  hospital  beds  in  seven  cases,  and  these  were  referred  elsewhere. 
Waiting  periods  for  beds  lasted  as  long  as  13  days.  Applications  for  medical 
staff  membership  have  in  the  past  been  declined  because  of  a lack  of  available 
beds.  For  the  active  staff  available  beds  averaged  two  beds  per  member. 


Oct.  1966 

July  1967- 

1964 

1965 

Jan.  1967 

June  1968 

Admissions 

1870 

1809 

767 

1861 

Average  daily  census 

47.2 

47 

49.1 

38.9 

Beds 

64 

64 

60 

60 

Percent  Occupancy 

73.7 

73.5 

81.8 

64.8 

Length  Stay 

9.2 

9.5 

7.9 

7.7 

4 Months  Oct.  1966 

- Jan. 

1967 

% 

July  1967- 

Beds 

Occupancy 

June  1968 

Medical  and  Surgery 

48 

92.3 

70.6 

Obstetrics 

9 

41.1 

42.2 

Pediatrics 

3 

36.7 

40.0 

60 

81.8 

The  average  length  of  stay  has  decreased,  probably  due  to  the  transfer  of  16 
long-term-care  patients  to  a nursing  home  in  recent  months. 

Hospital  bed  occupancy  rate  is  deceptively  low  at  Chinese  Hospital  for  several 
reasons: 

a.  As  in  most  community  hospitals,  the  obstetric  beds  and  the  pediatric  beds 
have  a low,  average  occupancy  rate.  Since  the  admission  rate  fluctuates 
widely,  some  beds  must  be  held  open  for  emergencies.  In  a small  hospital, 
these  empty  beds  magnify  the  low  occupancy  rate. 

b.  However,  even  by  looking  at  the  medical-surgical  beds,  the  average  occupancy 
rate  may  seem  low.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  the  vacuum  immediately  created 
when  16  long-term  patients  were  transferred  out.  Another  reason  was  that 
the  difference  of  five  empty  beds  for  a few  days  in  a small  hospital  would 
show  a much  larger  shift  in  percentages.  Certainly  the  92.3%  occupancy 
in  October  1966-January  1967  was  quite  significant,  for  the  saturation  point 
of  a hospital  is  considered  at  90%  occupancy. 

A review  of  the  utilization  statistics  therefore  did  not  show  that  Chinese  Hospital 
was  overcrowded  except  for  occasional  peak  periods.  It  was  thought  that 
doctors  on  the  staff  admitted  an  average  of  only  50  to  60%  of  their  patients  to 
Chinese  Hospital.  Admissions  to  other  hospitals  may  have  been  for  several 
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reasons:  Shortage  of  beds  at  Chinese  Hospital,  patient’s  desire,  referral  to  other 
doctors  for  surgery  or  consultation  on  difficult  diagnostic  problems. 


We  have  tried  to  contact  the  major  hospitals  besides  Chinese  Hospital  which 
the  physicians  in  Chinatown  frequently  use  and  obtain  the  admission  figures 
of  these  physicians.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  table  below,  83-85%  of  the  admis- 
sions of  these  physicians  are  to  Chinese  Hospital.  We  realize  of  course  that 
these  figures  do  not  imply  that  these  physicians  do  not  bring  patients  to  hos- 
pitals other  than  the  ones  listed  nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  that  all  patients 
at  these  hospitals  will  come  back  to  Chinese  Hospital  if  it  has  a new  physical 
plant. 


Chinese  Hospital 
St.  Francis 
Presbyterian 
Children’s  Hospital 
U.C.  Hospital 

% to  Chinese  Hospital 


1965  1966  1967 

1809  1731  1861 

182  228  220 

86  75  57 

11  13 

51  41  42 

2128  2086  2193 

85%  83%  85% 


(7/67  - 6/68) 


(excluded  OB) 


A higher  occupancy  rate,  and  thus  an  appearance  of  overcrowding  at  Chinese 
Hospital  was  present  in  1965,  1966,  prior  to  a transfer  of  16  chronic  care 
patients  (16/48  medical-surgical  beds  were  thus  freed).  There  were  also 
patients  which  were  not  reflected  in  the  statistics  that  were  admitted  by  the 
subspecialties  (such  as  in  ears,  nose,  and  throat)  to  other  hospitals  which  may 
be  brought  back  to  a Chinese  Hospital  with  newer  facilities. 


7.  The  Master  Plan  For  a New  Chinese  Hospital: 

a.  Historical:  In  January,  1967,  a meeting  was  called  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Chinese  Hospital  with  leaders  of  the  Chinese  community  to  consider  the 
matter  of  a new  and  enlarged  Chinese  Hospital  in  the  present  general  locality. 


Representatives  of  147  organizations,  representing  every  aspect  of  the 
religious,  social,  charitable  and  financial  segments  of  the  Chinese  population 
of  San  Francisco  were  present.  These  organizations  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  proposition  that  a new  Chinese  Hospital  be  built  and  serve  at  the  hub  of 
all  medical  and  health  activities  for  the  population  residing  in  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  area.  The  new  facility  would  serve  primarily  the  Chinatown 
population  but  the  other  ethnic  groups,  such  as  Filipino,  Italian  and  other 
Caucasians  residing  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  would  also  be 
served.  It  was  fully  agreed  by  the  Medical  Staff  and  the  Chinatown  com- 
munity leaders  that  Medical  Staff  membership  would  be  offered  to  qualified 
physicians  and  surgeons,  regardless  of  national  origin,  serving  the  people  in 
this  part  of  San  Francisco.  The  new  hospital  would  be  more  than  just  a 
replacement  of  the  old  hospital.  It  would  serve  as  a complete  medical  center 
for  the  community,  which  in  its  first  phase  would  include  approximately  28 
chronic  care  beds,  25  psychiatric  beds,  and  90  medical-surgical  beds  (includ- 
ing coronary  and  intensive  care  units).  There  would  be  outpatient  facilities, 
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educational  facilities  for  the  community,  and  physiotherapy  and  rehabili- 
tation services. 

These  community  leaders  furthermore  agreed: 

1.  To  raise  such  funds  from  the  Chinese  Community,  with  Federal  and  State 
financial  assistance  as  necessary  to  realize  the  new  hospital  concept  in 
accordance  with  the  highest  order  of  modern  medical  and  hospital  care 

and 

2.  that  the  Chinese  community,  through  voluntary  donations,  would  in  the 
future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  make  up  losses  sustained  for  the  care  of 
free  or  part-pay  patients. 

By  this  proposal  Chinese  Hospital  was  attempting  to  find  a solution  for 
its  community  health  needs. 

The  National  Commission  on  Community  Health  Services  (October, 
1966),  stated  with  respect  to  a health  community  “that  the  individual, 
going  his  daily  rounds,  sets  the  boundaries  of  his  community”.  “The 
boundaries  are  established  by  the  boundaries  within  which  a problem  can 
be  defined,  dealt  with  and  solved.” 

The  Chinese  Community  in  view  of  its  ethnic  consideration  is  in  every 
sense  a health  community  within  this  definition. 

b.  There  have  been  some  objections  to  the  replacement  of  Chinese  Hospital. 
These  are  listed: 

1.  There  is  a greater  possibility  of  high  quality  care  in  a large  institution 
(300  bed  as  a minimum)  because: 

a.  Larger  medical  staff  provides  more  accessible  consultants  in  all  fields 
for  difficult  diagnostic  problems  or  for  therapy. 

b.  House  staff  may  be  available  24  hours  per  day. 

c.  A teaching  atmosphere  provides  a greater  opportunity  for  post-grad- 
uate education  of  the  entire  staff. 

d.  More  highly  trained  heads  of  departments  may  be  possible. 

e.  Full  time  radiologists,  pathologists,  etc.  are  available. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Committee  of  the  Health  Facilities  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  gone  on  record  that  the  future  needs  of  San  Francisco  can  best 
be  served  by  larger  hospitals  offering  more  comprehensive  services. 
(Hahnemann  and  Sutter  Towers  were  turned  down  for  funding.) 

3.  A merger  with  an  existing  larger  institution  (St.  Francis  has  offered  2 
floors,  Chinese  speaking  personnel,  a Chinese  cook)  would  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  and  equipment  and  therefore  reduce  expenditure  of  public 

funds. 
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4.  Higher  utilization  of  beds  is  possible  in  a larger  institution,  with  more 
efficient  use  of  facilities  and  personnel. 

5.  Lung-term  care  and  an  outpatient  clinic  could  be  provided  in  the  existing 
building  if  acute  care  were  provided  elsewhere. 

6.  Finances:  The  hospital  planning  committee  reported  that  they  could 
not  build  without  State  and/or  Federal  assistance.  It  would  be  most 
difficult  to  obtain  Hill-Harris  funds  at  present. 

c.  Those  on  the  Planning  Committee  of  Chinese  Hospital  felt  their  master  plan 
was  necessary  because : 

1.  Projected  into  the  future,  with  an  anticipated  population  of  65,000-75,000 
Chinese  in  San  Francisco  by  1973,  66%  of  whom  will  not  speak  English, 
the  need  for  acute  beds  which  meet  the  cultural  and  ethnic  needs  of  the 
Chinese  will  be  increased.  The  physicians  are  already  witnessing  the 
refusal  of  many  immigrants  to  be  hospitalized  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Chinatown  community  is  by  sociological  definition  a complete,  separ- 
ate community  by  itself  and  needs  a complete,  separate,  well-coordinated 
and  well-planned  program  to  meet  its  health  needs. 

3.  The  advantages  of  merging  with  St.  Francis  Hospital  and  thus  of  being 
part  of  a larger  hospital  with  all  the  benefits  are  obvious.  Whether  these 
facilities  would  be  as  well  utilized  by  the  Chinese  community  is  ques- 
tionable. In  addition,  the  removal  of  acute  beds  to  St.  Francis  Hospital 
would  remove  the  core  from  the  medical  unit  that  should  be  planned  to 
serve  the  community.  It  would  also  destroy  the  development  of  any  plan 
in  the  future  for  any  hospital-based  group  practice  program  for  the  com- 
munity. This  was  the  fundamental  objection  — placing  bricks  and  mor- 
tars above  human  consideration. 

4.  The  comparison  should  not  be  between  a merger  with  St.  Francis  Hospital 
and  the  existing  Chinese  Hospital.  If  the  master  plan  of  the  new  Chinese 
Hospital  were  realized,  the  differences  would  be  narrowed  considerable. 
For  example,  there  could  be  a full  time  radiologist  and  pathologist  at 
Chinese  Hospital.  Then  the  duplication  of  facilities  could  also  be  mini- 
mized since  a long  term  care  and  outpatient  unit  as  proposed  would  require 
certain  facilities,  such  as  a kitchen,  an  x-ray  unit  and  a laboratory  which 
could  be  shared. 

d.  Economic  feasibility:  To  determine  whether  the  new  hospital  would  be  a 
sound  business  venture  (realizing  it  is  non-profit),  and  to  explore  the  feasi- 
bility of  non-governmental  financing,  advice  from  competent  financial 
experts  should  be  sought. 

e.  Need  for  special  legislation:  Finally,  if  the  present  Hill-Harris  Law  or  its 
replacement  next  year  cannot  offer  financial  assistance  because  the  law 
itself  was  not  designed  to  take  this  type  of  unique  problem  into  consideration, 
it  was  recommended  that  we  ask  our  congressmen  whether  special  legislation 
could  be  introduced. 
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C.  Impact  of  Kaiser  Foundation: 

We  have  also  looked  into  the  impact  of  Kaiser  Foundation  on  the  health  care  of  the 
Chinese.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Raymond  Lee,  pediatrician  on  the  Kaiser  staff,  the  fol- 
lowing data  was  obtained  : 

In  1967  there  were  340  total  admissions  of  Chinese-sounding-last-name  patients.  Using 
the  average  admitting  rate  of  70-75/1,000  members,  we  conclude  that  there  were 
approximately  5,000  Chinese  members  in  the  Kaiser  plan. 

Out  of  the  340  admissions,  139  were  for  obstetrics  of  40%  of  the  admissions  were  for 
obstetrics  as  compared  to  25%  for  the  rest  of  the  members  in  the  Kaiser  plan.  This 
higher  percentage  of  obstetric  cases  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Chinese  represented  a 
younger  age  group,  since  Chinese  do  not  have  a higher  birth  rate.  Thus  they  may 
have  a lower  admitting  rate  that  the  70-75/1,000  for  the  average  Kaiser  members.  If 
this  were  true,  then  there  would  be  more  than  5,000  Chinese  in  the  Kaiser  plan. 

The  Kaiser  plan  covers  approximately  80,000  members  in  San  Francisco  or  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  population.  5,000  out  of  47,700  Chinese  would  come  to  approxi- 
mately 10%  also. 

D.  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  (SFGH): 

Despite  the  availability  of  some  clinic  or  outpatient  care  facilities  for  the  indigent  in 
Chinatown,  it  is  a glaring  fact  that  all  indigents  who  require  hospitalization  must  go  to 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital  unless  the  indigent  is  covered  by  Title  XIX  (Medi- 
Cal).  Chinese  Hospital  offers  a few  clinic  beds  for  the  indigent,  at  a minimum  cost  of 
$75/bed/day,  which  includes  the  cost  of  x-ray,  lab,  and  drugs.  To  maintain  even  a 
single  clinic  bed  on  a yearly  basis  would  cost  $27,500.  Since  the  community  gives  less 
than  $30,000  yearly  to  Chinese  Hospital,  that  institution  feels  the  money  is  more 
effectively  used  by  offering  outpatient  service. 

1.  Services  Rendered:  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  has  a licensed  bed  capacity 
of  926;  however,  due  to  construction,  remodeling,  etc.  the  usual  capacity  is  902, 
of  which  92  beds  are  assigned  to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Services. 

A true  community  Out-Patient  Department  is  scheduled  to  open  by  January 
1,  1969.  Most  of  the  present  clinics  are  follow-up  services  to  discharged  hos- 
pital patients. 

Pediatric  Clinic  does  function  as  a true  Out-Patient.  It  has  a “drop-in”  program 
with  registration  from  12:30  noon  to  8:30  p.m.  (Monday  through  Friday). 

The  Oral  Surgery  program  is  an  emergency  one,  primarily  handling  extractions, 
relief  of  acute  pain,  and  corrective  surgery  for  acute  trauma,  such  as  in  fractured 
mandible  cases. 

The  City  Physician  Service  is  available  to  a medically  indigent  patient  in  his 
own  home  on  a city-wide  basis  from  Monday  through  Friday  by  a telephone 
request  to  Social  Service,  SFGH  before  5:00  P.M. 
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2.  The  Fee  Schedule  of  SFGH:  In  the  past,  as  a county  hospital  serving  primarily 
the  medically  indigent,  financial  reimbursement  from  patients  was  not  a major 
source  of  revenue.  The  MediCal  legislation  which  permitted  county  hospitals 
to  become  community  hospitals  also  enabled  county  institutions  to  seek  reim- 
bursement from  Federal-State  funds  on  a complicated  “option”  plan.  This 
increasing  State  contribution  to  county  costs  has  correspondingly  increased 
State  control  of  county  operations.  Therefore,  the  ability  of  the  county  hospital 
to  be  liberal  in  its  charge  to  patients  is  limited.  The  State  expects  the  county  to 
evaluate  each  patient’s  ability  to  pay  and  to  make  prudent  efforts  to  collect 
from  each  patient  as  indicated  from  this  evaluation. 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  every  patient  who  incurs  a medical  bill  which  he 
cannot  pay  is  not  automatically  eligible  or  entitled  to  MediCal  assistance.  The 
first  requirement  for  assistance  is  that  the  patient  must  be  linkable  to  a cate- 
gorical aid  program:  Old  Age  Security  (OAS),  Blind  Aid  (BA),  Aid  to  Totally 
Disabled  (ATD),  or  Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 

For  patients  who  have  no  eligibility  or  potential  eligibility  for  MediCal,  SFGH 
has  its  own  fee  schedule  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  more  liberal  than  the 
standards  of  MediCal,  but  which  better  reflects  the  cost  of  living  in  San 
Francisco.  The  net  monthly  basic  living  allowance  used  by  SFGH  is: 


1 person 

$273 

5 people 

$716 

2 people 

$385 

6 people 

$832 

3 people 

$505 

7 people 

$864 

4 people 

$561 

8 people 

$940 

9 people 

$1004 

3.  What  are  the  eligibility  requirements  for  the  immigrants ? Aliens  pose  a special 
problem  in  regard  to  this  evaluation  of  a patient’s  ability  to  pay  for  care.  Aliens 
who  are  here  as  visitors  or  students,  are  guests  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
not  supposed  to  become  public  charges;  these  patients  are  billed  in  full.  Re- 
garding aliens  who  are  here  for  permanent  residence,  there  is  some  legal  pre- 
cedence for  considering  that  the  person  or  organization  giving  an  affidavit  of 
support  has  some  responsibility  to  see  that  the  alien  does  not  become  a public 
charge.  With  the  elimination  of  durational  residence,  the  aliens  who  can  be 
linked  to  a categorical  aid  program  have  become  beneficiaries  of  MediCal  under 
Group  II.  From  April  19,  1968  until  June  19,  1968,  174  applicants  applied  for 
MediCal  Group  II  coverage  under  an  OAS  linkage;  of  this  group,  40  were  aliens 
from  Hong  Kong,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 
The  whole  question  of  asistance  to  recently-arrived  aliens  is  a matter  that 
needs  careful  explanation;  else  efforts  to  liberalize  regulations  for  their  benefit 
might  boomerang  against  them. 

4.  Studies  of  discharges  for  April,  1965  were  compared  to  those  for  April,  1968. 
These  two  months  and  years  were  used  to  give  some  evaluation  of  the  program 
before  MediCal,  compared  to  the  situation  after  these  programs  became 
established. 
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Table  on  Patient  Discharges  from  S.F.G.H.  (April,  1965  & April,  1968) 

April,  1965  April,  1968 


Total  medical  discharges  1054  1003 

Total  Chinese  medical  discharges  17  18 

Age  65  and  over  6 4 

15-64  11  10 

Pediatric  4 

Diagnoses  (broad  categories) 

Respiratory  diseases  including  tuberculosis  5 2 

Some  form  of  cancer  4 1 

Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  or  cardiovascular  disease  2 2 

Some  form  of  trauma  3 6 

Miscellaneous  3 5 

Pediatric  illnesses  0 2 

Total  Chinese  psychiatric  discharges  1 10 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  between  April,  1965  and  April,  1968  is  in 
the  psychiatric  admissions  primarily.  The  total  Chinese  medical  discharges  are 
still  less  than  2%  of  the  total  discharges.  (Chinese  comprise  6.4%  of  the  total 
population.) 

It  is  a known  fact  that  SFGH  has  been  little-used  by  the  Chinese  community, 
either  before  or  after  the  advent  of  Medicare  and  MediCal.  However,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  did  not  reflect  an  increased  usage 
of  the  hospital  (non-psychiatric  unit).  We  realized  that  a one  month  com- 
parison was  inadequate,  but  time  did  not  permit  a deeper  study.  Several  reasons 
may  be  postulated  to  explain  the  lack  of  change.  One,  the  composition  of  the 
group  has  changed.  Perhaps  with  Medicare,  more  of  the  over  65  is  admitted  to 
Chinese  Hospital  and  the  indigent  population  has  filled  that  gap.  Another 
factor  may  be  that  the  indigent  may  fear  hospitalization  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  due  to  the  feeling  of  isolation,  the  language  factor,  and  the 
physical  distance  from  Chinatown.  The  fear  of  the  concept  of  “a  public  charge” 
also  deters  immigrants  who  may  really  need  care  at  SFGH.  Some  may  borrow 
heavily  from  the  sponsor  or  other  friends  and  relatives  to  obtain  private  care 
at  Chinese  Hospital  instead.  Many  physicians  in  Chinatown  have  had  personal 
patients  in  this  category  but  its  true  incidence  can  not  be  ascertain. 

American-Chinese  physicians,  practicing  in  the  Chinatown  community,  have 
commented  on  their  discouragement  at  trying  to  refer  indigent  patients  to 
SFGH.  The  community  physicians  indicated  they  had  great  difficulty  in  en- 
couraging patients  to  use  SFGH  since  it  held  so  many  unknowns  for  patients. 
The  difficulty  or  actual  lack  of  communication  between  the  doctors  in  the 
community  and  the  medical  staff  in  the  hospital  was  also  apparent. 

5.  Mr.  Joseph  Mignola,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Health  for  Hospital  services, 
and  Dr.  Francis  Curry,  Assistant  Director  of  Public  Health,  agreed  that  with 
the  changing  concept  of  community  medicine,  a changed  concept  of  community 
relationships  and  involvement  was  indicated.  The  Executive  Staff  of  the 
hospital  has  also  become  concerned  about  this  specifice  matter  and  are  receptive 
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to  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  more  community  involvement. 

Several  projects  to  tie  the  community  closer  to  the  hospital  were  proposed.  If 
the  medical  community  of  Chinatown  were  interested  in  such  a proposal,  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  would  be  interested  and  willing  to  utilize  the 
staff  of  SFGH  and  the  staff  from  Health  Center  No.  4 in  a demonstration 
project  to  effect  a closer  liaison  between  SFGH  and  the  Chinese  community. 
This  would  involve  a method  to  insure  the  prompt  receipt  of  a discharge  sum- 
mary by  the  referring  doctor  or  whichever  physician  the  patient  elected  to  see 
after  discharge  from  the  hospital.  A method  for  better  communication  on  admis- 
sion between  referring  community  doctors  and  the  medical  staff  at  SFGH 
would  also  be  developed. 

VI.  THE  CARE  OF  THE  CHRONICALLY  ILL: 

With  the  implementation  of  Medicare  and  MediCal,  there  is  an  emerging  interest  in 
this  long  neglected  field. 

The  Problem:  Chinatown  has  a large  over-65  population,  variously  estimated  at  13 %- 
20%  of  the  total  population. 

To  understand  the  area  of  health  care  under  discussion,  a chart  on  graduation  of  care 
to  a disabled  person  is  shown. 


A 

Intensive  care  - coronary  care 
Acute  hospital  beds 

1. 

Extended  care  (convalescing) 

B 

2. 

Nursing  home  (custodial) 

3- 

Home  care  programs  (includes  visiting 
nurses  and  health  aides/homemakers ) 

Attendant  care 

C \ way  houses 

Room  and  board  facilities 

Area  A was  covered  under  acute  hospital  beds,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  only  to 

Area  B,  feeling  that  Area  C is  more  in  the  realm  of  social  service. 

A.  Chronic  Beds  — Extended  Care  and  Nursing  Homes : 

1.  Present  situation  — the  professional  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Health  Facilities 
Planning  Committee  informed  us  that  there  should  be  5.8  chronic  beds  per  1,000 
population.  The  exact  need  for  chronic  beds  for  the  Chinese  or  the  exact  number 
of  Chinese  in  chronic  beds  in  facilities  outside  of  Chinatown  is  not  known. 
There  are  no  nursing  home  beds  or  extended  care  beds  in  Chinatown.  In  the  rest 
of  San  Francisco,  convalescent  hospitals  are  without  adequate  number  of 
Chinese-speaking  personnel.  Of  25  nursing  homes  visited  by  a representative  of 
Self-Help  to  the  Elderly  in  1968,  three  had  Chinese-English  speaking  persons 
on  the  staff  — one  in  San  Francisco,  and  two  in  the  East  Bay. 
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Most  of  the  Chinese  patients  from  Chinese  Hospital  have  been  placed  in  nursing 
homes  in  the  East  Bay  (e.g.  San  Leandro  or  Hayward)  due  to  the  lack  of  such 
beds  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  non-English  speaking  Chinese  thus  rooted  from 
his  familiar  surroundings,  this  is  a most  traumatic  and  disruptive  move.  Fam- 
ilies without  cars  have  to  make  an  all-day  excursion,  at  great  expense,  to  see  the 
elderly  so  confined. 

Laguna  Honda  Hospital  (LHH)  operated  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Health,  at  one  time  was  the  only  nursing  home  in  San  Francisco  available 
to  the  patient  with  little  or  no  financial  means.  It  still  serves  as  such  for  him. 
For  the  patient  with  other  means  to  arrange  custodial  care,  LHH,  with  the 
advent  of  MediCal  and  Medicare,  has  become  primarily  a hospital  to  provide 
convalescent  care.  In  adidtion,  it  has  developed  a good  rehabilitation  center  for 
stroke,  amputees  and  aphasics. 

Of  the  total  occupancy  of  1,400  at  the  time  of  the  study,  38  patients  were  of 
Chinese  origin  or  nearly  3 % . There  are  practically  no  Chinese  speaking  mem- 
bers of  the  hospital  staff  engaged  in  patient  care,  except  in  the  para-medical 
services  of  Occupational  Therapy,  X-ray  and  Laboratory  services.  Communica- 
tion with  the  unilingual  Chinese-speaking  is  almost  totally  absent.  There  is 
presently  only  two  Chinese-speaking  volunteer  groups,  the  Opti-Mrs.  and 
Square  and  Circle  Club,  which  visit  the  Chinese  patients  in  Laguna  Honda 
Hospital  intermittently. 

2.  New  Proposals:  The  Chinese  Hospital  in  its  master  plan  calls  for  the  construc- 
tion of  28  chronic  beds  in  its  first  phase,  and  possible  another  28  beds  in  its 
second  phase.  The  hospital  has  not  decided  whether  these  will  be  Extended 
Care  Beds  or  nursing  home  beds.  Out  of  the  2,000  new  extended  care  beds  or 
nursing  home  beds  planned  for  San  Francisco  (600  of  which  are  already  ap- 
proved for  construction)  none  will  be  in  Chinatown.  Whether  Chinese  Hospital 
can  financially  sustain  a high  quality  nursing  home  should  be  carefully  explored 
with  nursing  home  experts.  The  cost  of  operating  a nursing  home  is  high  and 
the  rates  which  may  be  charged  to  indigents  according  to  MediCal  standards  are 
low.  Perhaps  a proper  mixture  of  private  and  public  nursing  home  beds  may  be 
the  answer.  The  fact  that  no  major  hospital  in  San  Francisco,  including  Mt. 
Zion  Medical  Center,  is  in  the  nursing  home  field  should  act  as  a caution. 

It  is  also  realized  that  Extended  Care  Beds,  which  though  they  financially 
reimburse  much  higher,  may  be  difficult  to  keep  occupied  (there  is  no  shortage 
of  these  beds  even  in  San  Francisco)  and  are  not  as  badly  needed  as  nursing 
home  beds  in  this  community. 

B.  Home  Care  Programs: 

With  the  absence  of  extended  care  and  nursing  home  beds  in  Chinatown,  the  Home 
Care  Program  becomes  the  backbone  and  the  major  resource  for  care  of  the  chronically 
ill  and  aged.  In  many  instances  a patient  convalesces  and  improves  in  health  better  in 
familiar  surroundings.  This  is  especially  true  for  a Chinese  person  where  language  and 
other  ethnic  factors  are  prime  considerations.  However,  there  are  other  instances  where 
Home  Care  becomes  a poor  substitute  for  patients  who  need  around-the-clock  attention 
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but  refuse  to  go  to  nursing  homes.  The  extent  to  which  such  services  are  available  and 
utilized  by  the  Chinese  community  was  studied  (the  number  of  chronically  ill  persons 
who  could  benefit  from  such  service  is  unknown). 

What  is  Home  Care?  Those  services  needed  by  a chronically  ill,  disabled  or  aged 
person  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  his  own  home  in  comfort  and  safety.  Services  includ- 
ing nursing,  medical  social  work,  physical  or  occupational  therapy;  homemaking  and 
home  health  aide,  provided  and  directed  by  a licensed  physician. 

1.  Where  are  the  home  care  programs  in  San  Francisco?  Five  agencies  provide  one 
or  more  of  the  components  of  home  care;  they  can  be  grouped  into  “voluntary” 
(3  such)  and  “proprietary”  (2  such)  types.  Voluntary  agencies  are  usually 
non-profit  and  depend  on  community  sources  to  supplement  their  financing.  The 
listings  of  these  agencies  and  brief  descriptions  follow. 

Voluntary  Non-Profit  Agencies 

a.  San  Francisco  Home  Health  Service  at  410  Arguello  — Central  Office,  was 
established  in  1957  and  is  funded  by  fees,  gifts,  grants,  and  the  United  Bay 
Area  Crusade. 

Services:  Provides  training  and  a coordinated  professional  home  care  pro- 
gram including:  nursing,  medical  social  services,  homemakers  and  home 
health  aides  to  the  homebound  sick  and  disabled,  under  the  direction  of  a 
licensed  physician. 

Conditions:  Serves  San  Francisco.  Focus  is  on  chronically  ill  and  aged  per- 
sons. Fees  contingent  upon  clients’  ability  to  pay.  Referrals  accepted  by 
phone,  letter  or  in-person.  Self-referrals,  referrals  from  public  and  private 
agencies  as  well  as  other  individuals  accepted.  M-F  8:30  A.M.  - 5:00  P.M. 
Physical,  occupational  and  speech  therapy  provided  by  arrangement  with 
licensed  providers. 

Utilization:  Until  Chinese-speaking  women  were  trained  as  home  health 
aides,  during  1967,  there  were  2 Chinese  patients  receiving  service.  As  of 
July,  1968,  of  the  total  150  patients  receiving  service  through  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  District  Office,  97  were  Chinese.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
elimination  of  the  language  barrier  enabled  more  patients  to  use  the  services 
of  this  agency.  Training  of  Chinese-speaking  home  health  aides  was  funded 
through  an  EOC  grant;  classes  were  held  at  the  Chinese  Hospital.  There 
are  now  13  Chinese-speaking  home  health  aides  on  the  staff. 

b.  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  San  Francisco  at  1900  Pierce  Street  was  estab- 
lished in  1925.  It  is  financed  through  City  and  County,  State  and  Federal 
Government  contracts,  fees,  insurance,  and  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade. 

Services:  Nursing,  home  health  aide  and  hospital  discharge  planning  pro- 
vided to  San  Francisco  residents  in  accordance  with  a physician’s  orders; 
self-referrals  acceptable. 

Its  Home  Care  Program  offers:  Nursing,  medical  social  services,  physical 
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therapy,  occupational  therapy,  speech  therapy,  home  health  aide  services 
and  equipment. 

Utilization:  The  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  San  Francisco  which  has  no 
Chinese-speaking  home  health  aides,  shows  its  November  1968  caseload  in 
Chinatown  at  13  (5  of  these  were  under  the  care  of  physicians  in  Chinatown 
and  8 were  under  the  care  of  physicians  in  other  sections  of  the  City.  Four 
patients  were  receiving  nursing,  home  health  aide,  physical  and  occupational 
therapy  services. 

c.  Family  Service  Agency  at  1010  Gough  Street  was  established  in  1938. 

Homemaker  program  added  to  original  function  of  agency  (counseling  serv- 
ices to  individuals  and  families). 

Rates  hourly,  by  the  day,  or  overnight  ranging  from  $4.00  hour  to  approxi- 
mately $34.00  for  24  hour  day. 

Proprietary  Agencies 

a.  California  Coordinated  Health  Care  Service  at  450  Sutter  Street. 

Serves  persons  with  ability  to  pay  or  with  health  insurance  coverage,  com- 
prehensive services  provided  under  direction  of  physician. 

Rates  according  to  services  needed : 
e.g.  Medical  social  work  evaluation  $3 5. 00/ visit 
Nursing  visit  $12.00/visit 

Home  health  aide  $ 6.25/visit 

Utilization:  In  November,  1968,  they  served  two  Chinese.  They  were  dis- 
charged from  Chinese  Hospital  requiring  physio  therapy. 

b.  Homemakers,  Inc.  at  942  Market  St.  (Farfield  Bldg.)  was  established  in 
1967. 

Serves  any  person  or  family  with  ability  to  pay  for  following  services 
rates: 

Hourly  rate  (minimum  4 hours) 
child  care 

housekeeping  (cleaning  only) 
housekeepink  and  cooking 
practical  nurse 
licensed  vocational  nurse 
registered  nurse 

(2  hour  minimum  possible) 

(Carefare  or  transportation  charge  additional  for  hourly  workers) 
Overnight / Live-In  Rates 
Homemaker  (full  charge  housekeeping, 
cooking,  child  care)  $27.00/24  hours 

Practical  nurse  $30-$33/24  hours 


$1.8  0/hour 
$2. 75/hour 
$2.95/hour 
$2. 80-$3. 00/hour 
$4. 80/hour 
$6. 2 0/hour 
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2.  Some  observations  on  the  Home  Care  Care  Program:  It  was  acknowledged  that 
finances  were  often  the  basis  for  not  accepting  a patient  for  care;  the  agency 
was  more  likely  to  accept  the  patient  who  showed  an  ability  to  pay  for  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  services.  Governmental  rules  and  regulations  sometimes 
precluded  the  giving  of  service  as  when  Medicare  revised  its  regulations  on 
what  home  care  services  would  be  covered  under  that  health  insurance  program. 
In  essence,  finances  seem  to  be  a problem  for  both  the  agency  and  the  individual. 
Miss  Ann  Allen  summarized  the  problem  well  on  pages  174-176  of  the  full 
report.  The  greater  use  of  the  San  Francisco  Home  Health  Service,  as  noted 
above,  seemed  primarily  due  to  the  development  of  Chinese-speaking  home 
health  aides.  We  cannot  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  breaking  the 
language  barrier  in  effective  delivery  of  medical  care.  The  success  of  this 
program  is  a prime  example  of  this  concept. 

There  seems  to  be  a multitude  of  agencies  offering  similar  services  to  the  com- 
munity. Could  one  central  agency  give  more  coordinated  effort,  and  avoid 
indirect  competition,  duplication  of  manpower  and  extra  administrative  costs? 

The  home  care  program  is  our  major  resource  in  the  community  to  care  for  the 
aged  or  chronically  ill  who  do  not  need  institutional  care.  Medicare  with  its 
focus  on  acute  and  convalescent  care  ignores  the  patient  who  can  remain  at 
home  with  homemaker  or  attendant  service.  This  places  undue  hardship  on 
the  non-English  speaking  Chinese  who  cannot  pay  for  these  services.  It  would 
seem  that  Medicare  is  too  restrictive  and  should  be  re-examined. 

There  is  indication  that  the  non-existence  of  nursing  home  beds  in  Chinatown 
has  led  to  the  increased  use  of  home  care  services  as  a substitute  so  that  the 
patient  may  remain  in  Chinatown.  Inappropriate  use  of  home  care,  i.e.,  the 
patient  that  really  needs  institutional  care  but  remains  at  home  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  leave  the  area,  in  some  instances,  is  detrimental  to  his  health. 
Therefore,  there  is  a definite  need  for  nursing  home  beds  in  Chinatown, 
despite  the  opinion  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Hospitals  that  San  Francisco  has 
sufficient  nursing  home  (custodial)  beds.  Ignoring  this  need  is  denying  the 
reality,  that  Chinatown  is  a separate  and  distinct  community  with  unique  health 
problems  requiring  its  own  solutions. 

VII.  MENTAL  HEALTH  IN  THE  CHINESE  COMMUNITY  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

A.  The  state  of  mental  health  of  the  Chinese  community  in  San  Francisco  can  be 
summarized  succinctly:  (1)  a high  rate  of  mental  illness  coupled  with  an  unusually 
(2)  low  rate  of  utilization  of  mental  health  facilities. 

High  Rate  of  Mental  Illness:  There  are  no  direct  statistics  of  mental  illness  rates  for 
the  Chinese  Community,  but  study  of  the  available,  comparative  suicidal  rates  can 
offer  meaningful  approximations  and  insights. 

San  Francisco  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  having  the  country’s  highest  suicidal 
rate,  with  a rate  approximately  3 times  the  national  average.  The  suicidal  rate  of  the 
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Chinese  in  San  Francisco  has  been  averaging  as  high  as  the  overall  city  rate,  and  has 
occasionally  been  spectacularly  higher. 
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Comparison  of  Sucidal  Rates  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco  to  the 
Overall  Rates  for  the  City  and  the  Nation 


Suicidal  Rates  of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco 


Chinese 

Overall  for  City 

Year 

No.  of  Suicides 

Rate/100,000 

Rate/100,000 

1954 

17 

67.6 

25.4 

1955 

7 

23.3 

24.4 

1956 

18 

59.0 

25.0 

1957 

14 

45.2 

25.0 

1958 

11 

34.4 

25.0 

1959 

2 

6.2 

24.5 

1960 

12 

32.9 

29.7 

1961 

8 

21.5 

28.8 

1962 

5 

13.3 

31.4 

1963 

17 

41.7 

30.3 

1964 

8 

18.9 

27.9 

1965 

10 

23.5 

27.4 

1966 

15 

35.0 

33.8 

1967 

8 

16.8 

29.2 

Mean 

28.0 

30.0 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  only  one  year’s  data  is  selected,  one  may  claim  that  the 
Chinese  have  twice  the  number  of  suicides  per  100,000  population  as  the  rest  of  the 
city  or  six  times  the  national  average  as  in  1954  and  1956,  or  have  one-fourth  the 
number  of  suicides  per  100,000  as  in  the  rest  of  the  city  in  1959. 

The  high  suicide  rate  among  the  Chinese  seems  to  reflect  a high  incidence  of  mental 
illness  in  the  Chinese  community,  and  considering  the  high  stress  factors  that  many 
of  the  immigrants,  youth,  and  elders  encounter,  this  might  not  be  surprising.  One 
must  first  be  sure  though  that  suicide  does  not  represent  a “normal”  way  out  in  the 
Chinese  culture,  comparable  to  the  old  Japanese  culture.  The  only  other  statistics  on 
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suicidal  rate  available  to  us  was  that  reported  from  Hong  Kong  in  1964  and  it  was 
45/100,000  population  as  compared  to  20/100,000  for  that  year  among  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  that  incidence  with  that  in  New 
York  City,  Los  Angeles,  or  other  major  cities,  which  have  a significant  number  of 
Chinese,  and  to  break  the  statistics  down  further  by  number  of  generation  in  the 
United  States  and  by  age  groups. 

Low  Utilization:  It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  a high  rate  of  mental  illness 
in  a community  would  be  reflected  in  a correspondingly  high  rate  of  utilization  of 
mental  health  resources.  Very  much  the  contrary  has  been  the  case  for  the  Chinese  in 
San  Francisco.  According  to  a comprehensive  study  of  utilization  rates  made  by  Dr. 
Sanford  Tom  of  the  San  Francisco  Community  Mental  Health  Services  for  the  period 
from  July,  1965  to  June  30,  1966,  the  Chinese  in  Health  District  No.  IV  constituted 
26.6%  of  the  population,  but  their  utilization  rate  of  mental  health  facilities  amounted 
to  only  7%. 

How  is  one  to  account  for  this  disproportionately  low  utilization  rate?  According  to 
Dr.  Tom,  this  may  be  due  to  such  cultural  factors  as  fear  of  the  stigma  of  going  to  a 
mental  health  facility,  the  tradition  of  seeking  help  within  the  family  and  the  clan 
rather  than  outside,  and  symptom-styles  (e.g.  tendency  toward  internalizing,  somatiz- 
ing,  low  acting-out  propensities,  low  visibility).  Mental  health  facilities  available  to 
the  Chinese  community  have  been  glaringly  inadequate,  inaccessible,  and  ineffectual, 
however. 

Dr.  Stanley  Wang,  Medical  Director  of  Psychiatric  Services,  reporting  on  his  ex- 
perience at  the  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital  Psychiatric  Services  suggested  that  their 
clinic  may  be  an  isolated  example  of  increased  utilization.  For  the  year  of  1966,  1967, 
and  1968,  the  rate  of  utilization  by  Chinese  patients  of  their  psychiatric  clinic  increased 
1500%  as  compared  to  the  rate  for  the  years  of  1963,  1964,  and  1965.  In  terms  of 
the  percentage  of  Chinese  among  the  total  load,  it  had  increased  from  an  average  of 
3%  for  the  years  of  1963  through  1965  to  a 20%  average  for  the  years  1966  through 
1968. 

In  analysing  the  reasons  for  the  increased  utilization,  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wang  and 
a bilingual  psychiatric  social  worker  must  be  one  of  the  major  factors.  The  low 
utilization  rate  of  the  Chinese  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Service  can  in  no 
way  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  a low  incidence  of  mental  illness  in  Chinatown. 

One  would  assume  that  the  admission  rate  to  the  psychiatric  unit  of  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  would  shed  some  light  and  Dr.  Wang  did  do  a study  in  depth  of 
all  the  Chinese  patients  admitted  there  in  1964.  Below  are  four  tables  which  sum- 
marized some  of  his  findings: 
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TABLE  1 


Severity  of  Language  Handicap  of  Those  Admitted  to  the  Psychiatric  Unit 
of  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  (1964) 


English  Language 
Barrier 

Number  of 
Patients 

Percent 

Frequency 

Minimal 

2k 

27 

Moderate 

26 

30 

Profound 

38 

^3 

Tothl 

88 

IOC# 

TABLE  2 

Total  Number  of  Chinese  Admitted  to  San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
in  1964  With  a Breakdown  by  Diagnosis 

Diagnosis 

Number 

Percent 

Schizophrenics 

7 

51 

8 

58 

_ , . Involutional 

Psychosis  Manic  Depressive 

4 

2 

<+•5 

2.1 

Chronic  Alcoholism 

5 

5.8 

Drug  Addiction 

5 

5.8 

(6  female  & 

Serious  Suicide  Attempts  3 male) 

9 

10 

Brain  Syndromes 

5 

5.8 

68 

100$ 

TABLE  4 

Method  of  Transportation  to  the  Psychiatric  Unit 

Number  of 
Patients 

Relative  Frequency 
in  Percentage  ($) 

Personal  Vehicle  25 

Folice  Vehicle  48 

Public  Ambulance  8 

Commercial  Ambulance  7 

88 

28.5 

54.5 

9.0 

8.0 
100$ 
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TABLE  3 


Sources  of  Referrals  of  the  88  Chinese  Patients  Admitted  to  the  Psychiatric 
Unit  of  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  (1964) 

Referral  Source  Number Percentage 


Spouse 

23 

26.2 

Children 

1 

1.1 

Parents 

\k 

15-9 

Siblings 

5 

5-7 

Friends 

7 

8.0 

Ministers 

2 

2.3 

Social  Worker 

5 

5-7 

Public  Service  Agency 

3 

3.4 

Law  Enforcement  Agency 

19 

21.6 

Psychologist 

1 

1.1 

Non -psychiatric  M.D. 

8 

9.0 

Psychiatrist 

0 

0 

Total 

88 

ioof> 

The  psychiatric  unit  at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  usually  admits  those  patients 
from  the  Chinese  community  as  a “last  resort”,  meaning  those  so  mentally  disturbed 
that  the  community  and/or  the  family  can  no  longer  safely  handle  the  situation.  The 
average  duration  of  acute  and  overt  symptoms  prior  to  admission  was  85  days.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  comparable  figures  for  the  white,  or  other  non-white 
admissions  to  the  psychiatric  unit  of  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  in  the  same 
time  period.  Some  comments  on  the  figures  from  the  tables  are  still  justified. 

1.  The  percentage  of  those  admitted  that  were  classified  as  schizophrenics  or  with 
other  types  of  defined  psychoses  is  high.  We  are  not  sure  if  this  is  related 
because  there  is  a lower  incidence  of  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism  among  the 
Chinese.  We  cannot  even  say  if  the  number  of  psychotics  admitted  is  high  or 
low  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  city’s  population.  We  are  certain  however, 
according  to  Dr.  Tom,  that  Chinese  under-utilize  the  mental  health  facilities, 
which  may  mean  many  more  cases  hidden  in  the  Chinese  community  than  in 
the  city  as  in  a whole.  However,  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  may  also 
have  been  the  only  acute  mental  health  facility  available  to  the  non-English 
speaking  Chinese  and  thus  a disproportionately  high  number  of  psychotics 
were  admitted  there  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

2.  That  73%  of  those  Chinese  patients  admitted  had  a moderate  or  severe 
language  handicap  may  be  interpreted  as  showing  that  it  is  in  this  group  a 
higher  incidence  of  mental  illness  exists,  for  it  is  estimated  that  in  1964  only 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  Chinese  community  had  a moderate  or  severe 
language  handicap.  If  figures  to  show  the  number  of  Chinese  admitted  to  all 
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other  psychiatric  facilities  in  San  Francisco  in  1964  were  available,  we  would 
have  a clearer  picture  of  the  problem;  there  is  some  pre-disposition  for  the 
non-English  speaking  Chinese  to  be  directed  to  San  Francisco  General  Hos- 
pital. Nonetheless,  the  large  number  of  Chinese  admitted  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  with  severe  mental  illnesses  who  cannot  communicate  in 
English  still  represents  a significant  problem. 

3.  The  low  referral  rate  from  non-psychiatric  doctors  (as  noted  in  table  3)  may 
be  inferred  as  indicating  that  the  physicians  in  the  community,  for  various 
reasons,  were  unable  to  utilize  the  hospital.  One  of  these  reasons  may  be  a low 
recognition  as  to  the  need,  the  indication,  the  promptness,  the  preparation  for, 
and  the  method  of  psychiatric  referral;  other  reasons  may  include  the  realiza- 
tion by  physicians  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  hospital  in  helping  non-English 
speaking  mentally  ill  patients  and  the  reluctance  of  the  family  and/or  the 
patient  to  follow  a recommendation  for  psychiatric  hospitalization.  Perhaps  a 
combination  of  all  these  reasons  plays  a role  in  the  low  referral  rate. 

4.  The  high  utilization  of  police  vehicles  fnr  transportation  (as  noted  in  table  4) 
suggests  that  it  took  a crisis,  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  police,  to  finally 
bring  many  of  the  mentally  ill  into  the  hospital. 

B.  Mental  Health  Facilities  Available  to  the  Chinese  Community: 

According  to  Federal  guidelines  (Kennedy  Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963,  Public 
Law  88-164,  and  the  Johnson  Amendments  to  the  Act  in  1965  — Public  Law  89-105), 
in  order  for  a community  mental  health  program  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds  it  must 
be  located  directly  in  the  community  it  is  to  serve,  and  it  must  provide  at  least  five 
essential  services:  24-hour  inpatient  care,  partial  hospitalization  (Day  Care),  24-hour 
emergency  care,  outpatient  care,  and  consultation  and  education.  The  initial  three  of 
the  aforegoing  essential  services  which  purport  to  serve  the  Chinese  community  at  the 
present  time  are  located  four  miles  away  at  the  San  Francisco  General  Hospital,  re- 
quiring at  least  45  minutes  by  public  transportation.  Even  more  important,  there  are 
presently  no  Chinese-speaking  psychiatric  personnel  at  the  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital.  This  is  a crucial  deficit,  inasmuch  as  a significant  proportion  of  the  people 
in  the  Chinese  community  do  not  speak  English,  and  communication  by  language  is 
the  single  most  essential  tool  in  psychotherapeutic  transactions.  Time  and  again, 
because  of  the  “language  barrier”,  patients  have  been  kept  in  the  hospital  weeks  longer 
than  necessary  and,  conversely,  patients  have  been  returned  to  the  community  pre- 
maturely. 

Outpatient  facilities  with  bilingual  psychiatric  personnel  available  to  the  Chinese 
community  have  been  meager  and  fragmented.  Currently  there  is  a total  aggregate 
of  156  hours  a week  (equivalent  to  less  than  four  full-time  positions- — see  table  5). 
There  has  been  a net  decrease  in  bilingual  staff  time  in  the  current  year  compared  to 
the  preceding  year,  and  no  staff  increment  has  been  projected  for  1969. 

The  shortage  of  psychiatric  manpower  is  so  acute  that  the  availability  of  the  psychia- 
trists to  this  community  is  described  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  point. 

In  an  ordinary  community  in  California,  there  is  one  psychiatrist  per  10,000  popu- 
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lation.  In  San  Francisco,  the  ratio  is  probably  much  lower  due  to  a greater  concen- 
tration of  psychiatrists  here. 

TABLE  5 

Bilingual  Psychiatric  Staff  Hours  Available  to  the  Chinese  Community 


1965  1966  1967  1968  1969 


CMHS 

1*(30)«. 

1(30) 

1(10) 

1 (30) 

1(20) 

Poychxati ist 

St.  Francis 

0 

I(no) 

1(?10) 

1 (10) 

1(10) 

CMHS 

1(10) 

1(10) 

1(10) 

1 (10) 

1(10) 

Cameron  House 

1 (6-8) 

1(6-8) 

1(6-8) 

1(6-8) 

1(6-8) 

CMHS 

0 

1(40) 

1(40) 

0 

1(40) 

P.S.W. 

Can.eron  House 

2 (4o) 

2 (50) 

2 (50) 

2 (60) 

2 (30) 

St.  Francis 

0 

1 (4o) 

1 (ko) 

1 (40) 

1 (4o) 

Total 

5 (108) 

9 (188) 

9 (188) 

8 (156) 

8 (156) 

However,  for  the  Chinese  community,  prior  to  1965,  there  were  no  Chinese-speaking 
psychiatrists!  With  two  psychiatrists  now,  the  ratio  is  one  per  25,000.  For  the  indi- 
gent population  of  10,000-16,000  there  is  only  a maximum  of  20  hours  per  week  of 
direct  services  by  the  psychiatrists  available  to  them.  Their  time  has  been  so  valuable 
under  these  circumstances  that  they  do  not  see  any  patient  with  only  a minimal  lang- 
uage handicap.  One  psychiatrist’s  caseload  has  been  so  overwhelming  (150  patients 
per  year)  that  he  can  only  see  many  schizophrenics  once  a month.  Direct  services  to 
clients  by  the  single,  part-time,  bilingual  psychiatrist  attached  to  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Services’  Northeast  Mental  Health  Team  has  had  to  be  limited  largely 
to  “triaging”,  crisis  intervention,  and  follow-up  by  means  of  medication. 

C.  New  Proposals: 

1.  Chinese  Hospital  is  currently  developing  plans  to  build  a larger  and  com- 
pletely new  physical  plant.  This  is  a most  opportune  moment  to  include  psych- 
iatric inpatient  and  emergency  services  in  the  plans.  The  advantages,  aside  from 
the  chief  one  of  community  accessibility,  include  the  following: 

a.  It  will  facilitate  continuity  of  care  between  psychiatric  and  non-psychiatric 
services  and  personnel,  which  is  very  important;  mentally  ill  patients  do 
become  physically  ill,  and  physically  ill  patients  do  become  mentally  ill. 

b.  Volunteers  from  the  Community  and  personnel  from  the  various  service 
agencies  close  by  (public  health  nurses,  social  workers,  anti-poverty  com- 

•Number  of  Professional:  — (hours  per  week  available) 
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munity  aides,  the  clergy,  etc.)  can  be  more  readily  mobilized  to  participate 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  patients. 

c.  The  family  of  patients  can  also  be  more  readily  involved  in  the  treatment 
process. 

d.  Patients  can  be  rehabilitated  and  returned  to  the  community  quicker  as 
they  have  never  really  left  it. 

e.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  community  that  hospitaliza- 
tion for  mental  illness  is  no  more  devastating  and  stigmatizing  than  hospital- 
ization for  other  major  illnesses. 

2.  Role  of  NEMS:  NEMS  proposed  to  field  a bilingual  mental  health  team, 
(NEMS-MHT),  consisting  of  a psychiatrist,  a psychologist,  two  psychiatric 
social  workers,  a psychiatric  nurse,  and  four  or  five  mental  health  aides, 
(MHA’s) . This  would  augment  the  existing  bilingual  mental  health  manpower 
by  over  200%.  This  team  can  be  flexibly  deployed  in  a constellation  of  serv- 
ices: outpatient,  day  care,  out-reach,  hospital  liaison,  and  possibly,  a 24-hour 
emergency  telephone  coverage.  It  should  work  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
four  health  teams  as  well  as  with  all  other  mental  health  personnel  in  the 
community. 

D.  Remaining  Needs: 

1.  There  is  a strong  need  for  the  health  profession,  especially  our  two  Chinese- 
speaking psychiatrists,  beleagued  as  they  are,  to  take  a leadership  role  in 
developing  a long-term  program  for  the  care  of  the  mentally-ill.  There  have 
been  other  areas  in  San  Francisco  where  agencies  delivering  mental  health  care 
have  joined  together  as  a “consortium”  to  obtain  Federal  funds  under  the 
Kennedy  Mental  Health  Center  Act.  Examples  include  the  Mission  Mental 
Health  Center  for  an  initial  $665,000  and  the  Westside  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  for  $560,000,  both  with  initial  County-City  matching  funds. 
Money  may  be  available  for  both  construction  and  staffing.  In  addition,  State 
mental  health  funds  may  be  available  through  the  Lanterman-Petris-Short  Bill 
or  A.B.  1454  through  a 90-10  state-local  formula. 

The  various  agencies  in  Chinatown  should  develop  with  others  in  the  Northeast 
catchment  area  a comprehensive  mental  health  program  with  the  five  basic 
services  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  report  as  soon  as  possible.  Within  this 
catchment  area  a separate  program  must  be  developed  for  the  Chinese  com- 
munity district  from  that  needed  for  Central  City,  which  includes  the  Tender- 
loin and  Skid  Row,  for  the  characteristics  and  the  needs  of  both  are  totally 
distinct  and  mutually  irreconcilable. 

2.  The  three  psychiatric  outpatient  clinics  with  bilingual  staff  presently  operating 
in  the  community  (Cameron  House,  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital,  and  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Services’  Northeast  Mental  Health  Team)  should 
be  better  coordinated  to  minimize  duplication  of  services  and  to  maximize 
optimal  use  of  limited  personnel.  Their  bilingual  staff  should  be  augmented  so 
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that  they  can  be  available  to  the  community  five  full  days  a week  as  well  as 
two  or  three  evenings  a week. 

3.  Consultation  and  Education:  The  present  ongoing  consultation  services  offered 
by  the  Community  Mental  Health  Services’  staff  to  the  various  agencies  in  the 
community,  (e.g.  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly,  Cameron  House,  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram, Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Center,  YWCA,  and  the  North  East  Health 
Center,  etc.)  should  be  continued  and  further  strengthened.  More  meaningful 
contacts  should  be  established  with  the  clergy  and  local  physicians,  the  two 
groups  who  probably,  between  them,  have  been  administrating  to  the  bulk  of 
the  emotionally  distressed. 

There  should  be  continuing  educational  programs  in  the  Chinese  language, 
utilizing  mass  media  and  forums  to  propagate  relevant  principles  of  mental 
health  (e.g.  early  treatment  of  mental  illness,  principles  of  child  care  and 
development,  sex  education,  drug-abuse,  juvenile  delinquency,  generation 
conflict,  etc.) 

4.  Community  Organization:  This  involves  participation  of  mental  health  per- 
sonnel in  projects  to  facilitate  social  and  institutional  changes  that  are  revelant 
to  “primary  prevention”  of  mental  illness  and  “primary  promotion”  of  mental 
health.  Ongoing  projects  that  deserve  much  more  re-inforcement  include  the 
following:  1)  Collaborating  with  the  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly  in  exploring  the 
possibility  of  group  living,  half-way  houses  or  Senior  Co-ops  in  the  community, 
2)  meaningful  educational  programs  for  the  community,  (e.g.  more  effective 
English  as  a second  language  program  for  children  and  adults,  expansion  of 
Chinese  language  and  cultural  studies  in  the  schools,  expansion  of  pre-school 
and  headstart  programs,  etc.),  3)  helping  various  adolescent  groups  develop 
“self-help”  programs  so  that  their  aggressive  propensities  can  be  channelized 
into  more  creative  and  socially  acceptable  directions,  4)  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  up  a bilingual  volunteers  bureau  in  the  community  to  help 
recruit  and  train  volunteers  for  programs  such  as  tutoring,  “big  brothers”,  “big 
sisters”,  “foster  grandparents”,  etc.,  5)  attempting  to  stimulate  a significant 
established  institutions  in  the  community  such  as  the  family  associations  to 
assume  more  responsibility  in  regards  to  the  plight  of  immigrant  families  and 
the  young. 

VIII.  DENTAL  CARE  PROBLEM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S  CHINATOWN 

A.  The  dental  care  problem  of  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  community  is  like  that  of 
the  American  community  in  that  there  is  a great  unmet  need  among  the  population. 
Dental  disease  is  a universal  disease.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  entire  population 
is  afflicted  to  a greater  of  lesser  degree.  It  is  true  that  most  persons  are  not  even 
cognizant  of  poor  dental  health  unless  they  have  aching  teeth  or  bleeding  gums; 
probably  for  that  reason  dental  illiteracy,  dental  health,  has  been  relegated  to  one  side 
of  man’s  conscious  needs.  Although  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  dental  problems  are 
not  problems  of  life  or  death  seriousness,  good  dental  health  is  vital  and  essential  to  the 
good  general  health  of  the  individual.  Yet,  20%  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  never  been  to  a dentist  and  less  than  40%  goes  once  a year  or  more  often.  Of 
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those  who  do  go  to  the  dentist,  55%  break  off  treatment  without  complete  dental 
service.  At  the  time  of  Korean  War  60%  to  70%  of  the  recruits  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station  at  Chicago  needed  urgent  dental  care  and  these  were  boys 
averaging  eighteen  years  old. 

The  solution  to  the  dental  problem  in  the  United  States  lies  within  the  sphere  of 
preventive  dentistry.  Studies  in  the  Mid-West  have  shown  that  where  preventive 
dentistry  is  practised,  as  for  example  the  fluoridation  of  water,  rampant  caries  and  the 
need  for  extensive  dental  restorations  has  been  cut  50%  to  60%. 

Here  in  Chinatown  the  problem  is  the  same,  except  perhaps  in  a greater  degree  and 
magnitude.  Compounded  by  its  status  as  a low  income  area,  with  all  its  attending 
problems  of  poverty,  Chinatown  in  addition  has  a language  barrier  and  a tremendous 
disadvantage  of  dental  illiteracy.  Dental  education  has  yet  to  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  community  because  of  the  long-standing  lack  of  care  and  attention  to  dental  needs. 

The  reservoir  of  Chinatown’s  dental  problems  is  the  great  new  influx  of  immigrants, 
mainly  from  Hong  Kong,  the  Asiatic  terminal  of  most  refugee  flights  from  Communist 
China.  In  Hong  Kong,  the  prevalence  of  dental  disease  is  high.  A study  there  in 
1966,  reported  in  the  International  Dental  Federation  Newsletter  No.  63,  July  1968, 
indicated  that  two-thirds  of  the  teeth  of  children  ages  6 to  8 years  were  carious  and 
20%  of  these  teeth  required  extraction.  One-half  of  the  teeth  in  children  ages  9 to  11 
were  carious  and  16^%  required  extraction.  According  to  the  report  there  are  no 
schools  or  facilities  for  dental  or  dental  auxiliary  training  in  Hong  Kong.  For  a popula- 
tion of  3,850,000  Flong  Kong  has  461  registered  dentists  and  259  of  these  registered 
dentists  are  unqualified,  leaving  a qualified  dentist  population  ratio  at  1 : 19,059.  Their 
fees  average  $20  Hong  Kong  for  an  extraction  and  $15  Hong  Kong  for  a filling.  A set 
of  dentures  costs  approximately  $600  Hong  Kong  to  $800  Hong  Kong.  The  rate  of 
exchange  is  about  $6  Hong  Kong  to  $1  United  States.  There  are  some  partial  pay 
clinics  in  Hong  Kong  charging  $4  Hong  Kong  for  an  extraction  and  $5  Hong  Kong 
for  a filling,  but  considering  the  overwhelming  poverty  in  Hong  Kong,  even  such  small 
sums  are  more  than  many  can  afford  for  dental  care. 

Among  the  dental  surveys  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  was  one  made  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  early  part  of  1968  of  school  age  children.  Chosen 
were  schools  in  different  parts  of  this  region.  Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  School, 
in  the  heart  of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown,  with  a student  body  with  a racial  com- 
position 99%  Chinese,  was  included  in  this  study.  The  entire  sixth  grade,  one  half  of 
the  fifth  grade,  and  one  half  of  the  fourth  grade  of  Commodore  Stockton  School  were 
examined.  The  method  of  study  was  visual  examination  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  find- 
ings were  rated: 

0 — No  apparent  need  for  dental  treatment. 

#1  — - Dental  treatment  appeared  to  be  required,  but  condition  did  not  require 
immediate  or  emergency  treatment. 

#2  — Dental  treatment  was  indicated  and  condition  was  such  that  immediate  at- 
tention is  required. 

X-rays  were  not  taken.  If  x-rays  were  taken,  more  dental  treatment  need  would  have 
been  revealed.  It  must  be  born  in  mind  that  this  was  also  the  age  group  of  mixed 
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dentition,  that  is,  children  with  both  permanent  and  diciduous  teeth  in  their  mouths. 
In  the  case  of  the  permanent  teeth,  these  would  have  erupted  into  the  oral  cavity  for 
only  a short  time  and  should  be  relatively  free  from  any  need  for  dental  treatment. 
The  results  of  the  survey  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  students  examined:  226 


Birthplace 

Studied 

deeding  Treatment 
Ho.  % 

Immediate 

No. 

Attention 

* 

San  Francisco 

160 

56 

34* 

16 

lOf> 

Hong  Kong -China 

51 

40 

76.2 

11 

21.7 

Others 

15 

10 

6"6  2/3 

2 

13.3 

Total 

226 

106 

T6.9 

29 

12.6 

B.  Present  Facilities: 

1.  Private  Sector:  To  cope  with  the  mounting  dental  care  problems  in  this  San 
Francisco  area  of  48,000  people  in  1967,  and  soon  to  be  a census  tract  of  75,000 
persons,  there  are  28  general  practitioners  and  3 orthodontists  of  Chinese 
descent  who  are  familiar  with  the  Chinese  language.  Of  the  general  petition- 
ers, 14  are  located  in  Chinatown  and  only  10  of  these  dentists  may  be  considered 
to  be  practicing  full  time.  The  patient  loads  of  these  10  dentists  are  filled  to 
near  capacity  even  for  the  private  paying  patients.  For  the  indigent  and  the 
poor  the  facilities  are  lacking,  almost  non-existent.  The  average  dentist/patient 
ratio  in  San  Francisco  is  1/1,000,  in  Chinatown,  closer  to  1/2,500. 

2.  Indigent  Care : For  the  indigent  in  Chinatown,  the  Dental  Clinic  of  the  North- 
east Health  Center  is  all  that  is  available. 

Services  offered  by  the  San  Francisco  Health  Department  at  that  center,  are 
routine  pedodontics  including  extractions,  fillings,  x-rays  and  dental  hygiene  for 
patients  up  to  and  including  12  years  of  age.  For  the  school  children  of  older 
age  groups,  only  emergency  services  are  available.  A half-time  dentist,  and 
a one-fourth  time  dental  hygienist  staff  the  clinic.  The  majority  of  the  indigent 
patients  of  Chinatown,  especially  the  adult  population,  must  seek  aid  outside  of 
this  geographical  tract,  regardless  or,  in  spite  of,  the  language  barrier.  The 
facilities  available  to  the  poor  and  the  indigent  in  San  Francisco  are  not 
many  and  each  facility  is  crowded  with  patients  seeking  care.  There  are  only 
emergency  services  at  the  Oral  Surgery  Department  of  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital. 

In  both  teaching  dental  clinics  (University  of  California  and  University  of 
Pacific),  a minimum  of  $12.00  X-ray  fee  must  be  paid  by  all  patients.  Below 
is  a list  of  the  facilities  available  in  San  Francisco: 

1.  Northeast  Health  Center  Dental  Clinic: 

Age  Limits:  4 y2  to  13  years  inclusive 

Eligibility  Requirements:  Approximates  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 

tunity definition  of  poverty  (family  of  4 
with  income  below  $4,000.00) 
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Personnel : 


1 Dentist  20  hours/week  (y2  time) 
1 Dental  Hygienist  8 hours/week 
(2  afternoon/week) 


No  Auxiliary  Help: 
Equipment: 


1 Chair  office  — x-ray 


Dental  Unit  — New 


Expendable  Supplies: 
Type  of  services  offered: 


Armormentorium  antiquated  & inadequate 
Adequate  (anesthetics,  cotton  rolls,  etc.) 


1.  Prophylaxis 


2.  Simple  operative 

3.  Simple  extractions 


(No  crown  and  bridge) 
(No  prosthetics) 

(No  orthodontics) 


Number  of  patient  visits  1967:  Dental — 1913 

Dental  Hygienist  — 700 

2.  University  of  California  School  of  Dentistry:  It  is  a teaching  institution.  It 
has  a large  dental  clinic  and  offers  complete  dental  services  to  its  patients. 
The  fees  charged  are  lower,  approximately  one-third  to  one-half,  of  the 
average  private  fee  schedule.  Patient  must  be  a teaching  case. 

3.  The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Pacific:  It  is  also  a teaching 
institution  and  its  criteria  for  patients  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  University 
of  California.  Regisration  fee  and  a full  mouth  x-ray  set  at  a cost  of  $12.00 
is  required  before  determination  of  patient  eligibility.  MediCal  and  other 
welfare  patients  are  serviced. 

3.  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  Dental  Clinic:  Clinic  serves  full  paying  and  part-paying 
and  free-of-charge  patients,  on  a basis  determined  by  its  social  service  de- 
partment. 

5.  Mt.  Zion  Medical  Center  Dental  Clinic:  Complete  dental  services  offered 
including  orthodontics  and  prosthodontics.  It  is  funded  by  the  Federal 
government  and  eligibility  of  patients  is  determined  by  residency  and 
economic  status  as  set  up  by  the  EOC.  Fillmore  area  only  served. 

6.  Children’s  Hospital — (Dental  office):  Not  in  operation. 

7.  Community  Health  Action  Program  (CHAP):  Funded  by  EOC  under  the 
Mission  CHAP.  Only  operative  and  oral  surgery  is  offered  to  patients  in 
the  Mission  area  census  tract. 

8.  Hunter’s  Point  Area  Neighborhood  Health  Service. 

Unless  one  is  a resident  of  three  census  tracts  in  San  Francisco,  namely,  the 
Mission,  the  Fillmore,  and  the  Hunter’s  Point  area,  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Health  Department,  through  its  district  center  or  its  General  Hospital,  is  the 
only  source  of  indigent  dental  service,  and  for  anyone  above  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  services  are  limited  to  emergencies.  Such  is  the  case  for  the  residents  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chinatown-North  Beach  Area. 
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The  unavailability  of  dental  care  to  the  indigent  is  not  unique  to  Chinatown. 
This  dental  void  is  just  a reflection  of  the  general  picture  of  San  Francisco. 

C.  New  Proposals: 

1.  The  Public  Health  Department  is  planning  in  its  New  District  IV  Health 
Center  “Broadway  Tunnel  project”  to  have  the  existing  dental  chair  at  North- 
east Health  Center  transferred  there  and  to  purchase  two  additional  chairs. 
There  is  space  left  for  one  additional  chair.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  salary 
of  the  Public  Health  Department  dentist  is  far  below  what  a dentist  may 
earn  in  private  practice;  there  may  be  a problem  in  finding  dentists  to  fill 
the  positions. 

2.  North  East  Medical  Services  (NEMS)  in  its  application  for  Federal  funds  will 
probably  seek  four  to  five  full  time  dentists  to  staff  the  “Neighborhood  Health 
Center.”  There  also  will  be  funds  available  to  refer  indigents  to  the  dentists  in 
the  community  for  care.  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  dentists  in  the  community  feel  that  $750,000  per  year  is  the  min- 
imum amount  necessary  to  provide  adequate  care  for  indigents  via  private 
practice.  This  is  based  on  the  average  figure  of  14  caries  per  person  (according 
to  the  often-quoted  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  Survey)  multiplied 
by  $10.00  per  tooth  for  a figure  of  $140.00  per  person.  Since  in  the  elderly 
there  is  the  additional  cost  of  full  mouth  extractions  and  dentures,  and  the 
projected  figure  of  people  to  serve  is  16,000,  instead  of  10,000  as  originally 
calculated  by  the  dentists,  this  figure  does  not  appear  to  be  far-fetched. 

3.  Chinese  Hospital  is  also  contemplating  a small  dental  clinic  in  its  master  plan 
for  a new  medical  center  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  It  needs  a dental  section  for  its  inpatient  service. 

b.  Many  dentists  are  hospitalizing  their  patients  for  dental  care  for  one  reason 
or  another  (i.e.  complete  routine  dental  care  under  general  anesthesia,  or  the 
cardiac  patients  who  require  oral  surgery,  etc.) 

c.  For  treatment  of  maxillary  or  mandibular  fractures  as  well  as  oral -facial 
problems. 

D . Ob  ser  vations : 

The  future  problem  of  dental  man-power  for  the  indigent  was  discussed,  particularly 
relating  to  the  problem  of  dentists  and  dental  auxiliaries  at  (1)  the  Chinese  Hospital 
Clinic,  especially  if  the  hospital  is  not  going  to  pay  their  dentists  and  (2)  NEMS 
dental  facilities. 

1.  It  was  felt  by  the  dental  group  that  there  are  Chinese-speaking  dentists  (dentists 
of  Chinese  descent)  who  are  donating  their  time  to  other  dental  clinics  in  the 
city  who  would  be  happy  to  staff  the  Chinese  Hospital  Clinic.  They  are  not 
volunteering  in  Chinatown  at  present  because  there  are  no  facilities  in  which  to 
work.  Were  there  such  a facility,  volunteers  would  not  be  lacking.  As  for 
donating  their  services  against  a fee  for  clinic  services,  there  are  many  dentists 
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who  will  give  of  their  services  and  time  to  a charitable  cause  but  would  not  do 
so  for  reimbursement.  The  rationale  among  this  group  is  that: 

a.  If  the  clinic  should  pay  on  a scale  adequately  to  compensate  the  dentist  for 
his  time  away  from  his  own  office,  it  would  not  be  able  to  fiscally  operate. 
The  salaries  of  the  dental  personnel  could  bankrupt  the  program. 

b.  There  is  the  matter  of  ethnic  pride  that  would  draw  dental  volunteers  to  a 
Chinese  Hospital  or  Chinese  community  clinic  to  service  the  needy.  There 
are  dentists  who  feel  their  social  and  moral  obligation  strongly  enough  to 
prove  their  feelings  with  actions. 

If  there  are  indeed  Chinese-speaking  dentists  willing  to  service  the  indigent 
of  the  community  (6/12  have  indicated  such  interest)  but  have  been  unable 
to  do  so  due  to  a lack  of  physical  facilities  at  Chinese  Hospital,  perhaps  the 
dental  space  at  North  East  Health  Center  which  at  present  is  not  fully 
utilized,  should  be  considered.  There  is  a need  to  equip  the  facility  with  a 
$2,500  x-ray  unit  to  make  this  dental  chair  at  North  East  Health  Center 
functional.  Such  a project  can  be  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chinese 
Hospital  Outpatient  Department  and  its  hours  of  coverage  and  scope  of 
service  determined  by  those  willing  to  offer  their  services.  The  Public 
Health  Department  has  expressed  a willingness  to  work  out  this  plan  with 
any  interested  group. 

Another  source  of  manpower  may  be  through  the  usage  of  dental  interns 
from  teaching  centers  such  as  the  University  of  Pacific.  Apparently  the 
Public  Health  Department  is  exploring  this  possibility  already. 

2.  Federal  Funding:  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dental  needs,  even  with 
reasonably  large  support  from  Federal  Funds  for  NEMS,  the  problem  can  only 
partially  resolved.  The  community,  therefore,  should  be  encouraged  to  continue 
to  seek  complementary  means  to  expand  dental  care  for  the  indigent.  For 
example,  if  some  funds  were  made  available  to  cover  the  initial  x-ray  cost  of 
$12.00,  some  of  the  indi gents,  particularly  children  could  be  cared  for  at  the 
University  of  Pacific  Dental  Clinic.  Perhaps  HEW,  through  its  Children 
Bureau,  would  have  available  funds. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  the  Public  Health  Department,  through  its  representation 
on  NEMS,  will  work  closely  with  the  dentists  represented  in  NEMS  so  that 
the  physical  facilities  in  the  Broadway  Tunnel  project  can  be  shared  and  dupli- 
cation avoided.  However,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  com- 
munity is  dissipating  its  resources  needlessly  if  the  Chinese  Hospital  also  has  a 
dental  section  when  the  Public  Health  Department  and  NEMS  may  all  be 
operational  at  the  same  time. 

4.  Finally,  in  the  field  of  preventive  dentistry,  it  would  seem  that  a massive  topical 
fluoridation  program  in  the  community  could  reap  untold  benefits  in  four  to 
five  years  in  lowering  the  rate  of  dental  caries  among  children  and  thus  the 
dental  care  needs  of  the  community.  The  dental  community  should  work  with 
the  Public  Health  Department  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  this  long-term 
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project.  In  view  of  the  manpower  shortage,  this  would  appear  to  be  the  only 
sensible  approach  in  the  long-term  picture. 


Summary  of  Health  Resources  Within  the  Community 

Physicians  practicing  in  Chinatown  26 

Dentists  practicing  in  Chinatown 14 

Outpatient  facilities: 

Telegraph  Hill  8,000  visits 

Chinese  Hospital 10,000  visits 

(projected  maximum  capacity,  opened  2/10/69) 

Northeast  Health  Center number  of  visits  not  tabulated 

Acute  Hospital  Beds 60  non-conforming  beds 

Extended  Care  Beds none 

Nursing  Home  Beds none 

Mental  Health  Beds none 
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Section  7 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Senior  Citizens 


I.  STATEMENT  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  ELDERLY 

Of  the  47,000  to  50,000  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  estimated  that  10,000 
are  over  65  years  of  age.  Official  census  statistics  roughly  put  the  number  at  8,000  in 
the  year  1960.  While  the  census  is  the  official  government  figure,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  census  fails  to  reach  a large  part  of  the  population  in  the  Chinatown 
community;  this  is  because  many  times  the  census-takers  do  not  speak  Chinese  or  the 
census-takers  fail  to  ring  doorbells  of  homes-behind-homes  or  that  the  non-English 
speaking  person  simply  does  not  open  his  door  to  the  census-taker.  One  of  the 
agencies  which  deals  primarily  with  the  indigent  elderly  reports  that  of  every  ten  with 
whom  the  agency  comes  in  contact,  seven  are  men  and  only  three  are  women.  Of 
these,  90%  migrated  into  this  country  from  abroad  and  still  have  difficulty  with  the 
English  language,  and  not  a few  have  fear  of  the  consequences  of  applying  for  aid 
because  of  the  clouded  status  of  their  imigration  records.  Currently  there  are  1040 
Chinese  receiving  Old  Age  Security  grants;  this  number  is  the  second  lowest  of  the 
number  of  OAS  recipients  in  the  five  target  areas. 

Many  of  the  elderly  Chinese  eke  out  an  existence  on  low  Social  Security  benefits,  some- 
times supplemented  by  welfare  help,  sometimes  not.  From  this  modest  income,  it  is 
estimated  that  they  pay  a disproportionate  amount  for  housing- — the  smallest  of 
rooms  in  the  darkest  part  of  old  hotels  or  buildings. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  of  the  elderly  are  well  educated,  but  have  held 
menial  positions  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Not  a 
few  are  still  capable  of  employment,  if  suitable  jobs  can  be  found  for  them. 

In  delineating  the  status  of  the  elderly  of  Chinatown,  the  lack  of  a parallel  in  the  ranks 
of  Caucasians  over  65  years  of  age  deserves  inspection.  Whereas  the  more  affluent 
Caucasians  may  find  contentment  in  a “retirement”  community,  even  those  who  may 
be  in  reduced  circumstances  find  it  feasible  and  not  too  great  a change  to  move  from 
their  urban  home  to  a smaller  community,  where  taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  are  less. 
For  the  Chinese,  life  is  completely  circumscribed  by  Chinatown.  With  little  or  no 
English  at  their  command,  living  among  their  own  is  as  necessary  as  food.  To  be 
forced  into  a suburban  rest  home  or  convalescent  hospital  where  no  one  speaks  their 
language  is  banishment,  complete  separation  from  the  world  they  know.  Fear  of  this 
predicament  is  ascribed  by  some  social  workers  for  the  high  incidence  of  suicides  or 
attempted  suicides  among  the  Chinese  elderly,  especially  those  with  no  family  ties. 

Caucasian  parents  find  it  normal  for  their  grown  children  to  marry  and  establish  their 
own  homes,  completely  independent  of  parental  direction  and,  perhaps,  even  with  a 
minimum  of  personal  contact.  Chinese  culture  and  custom  is  founded  on  family  life, 
and  even  in  these  “modern”  times,  there  is  a strong  tie  between  parents  and  children. 
Conflicts  do  arise,  due  to  the  “generation  gap”,  and  social  service  workers  find  that  in 
Chinese  families  requiring  help  in  the  field  of  family  relations,  there  is  often  an 
elderly  person  involved.  It  can  be  stated  as  a general  rule,  however,  that  there  is  a 
greater  “closeness”  between  the  elders  and  the  younger  family  members  than  in  other 
ethnic  groups. 
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The  elderly  should  be  accorded  every  form  of  attention  and  aid  which  will  allow  them 
to  live  out  their  lives  in  some  comfort,  sharing  in  the  culture  and  companionship  of 
the  people  they  know,  relieved,  insofar  as  possible,  of  the  burden  of  isolation  which 
being  poor  and  old  has  forced  upon  them.  While  the  physical  and  financial  needs  of 
the  elderly  are  important,  human  associations  and  emotional  stability  rank  equally 
high  in  alleviating  their  problems. 

II.  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  CHINESE 

It  is  proper  that  those  who  are  already  working  in  the  field  of  the  elderly  be  recognized, 
complimented  and  supported  for  their  efforts. 

Perhaps  least  recognized  for  their  efforts,  because  they  do  not  seek  “publicity”,  are 
the  family  associations  and  the  Six  Companies  in  the  Chinese  community.  Not  only 
in  social  and  cultural  affairs  which  bring  people  together  and  embrace  numerous  of 
the  elder  citizens  of  the  community,  but  in  providing  legal  and  business  assistance, 
representing  them  in  contacts  with  governmental  agencies,  and  as  a place  for  directing 
those  in  need  of  special  services,  their  roles  are  vitally  important. 

Th  following  is  a listing  of  the  predominately  larger  services  to  senior  citizens.  It  is 
recognized  that  each  church,  each  clan  group,  family  association,  tong  and  other  social 
clubs  in  Chinatown  also  serve  senior  citizens  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  groups  listed. 

1.  Senior  Citizens  Center,  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chinatown,  925  Stock- 
ton  Street. 

Contact  person:  Rev.  David  Peng 

This  is  a senior  citizen  center  co-sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chinatown.  Professional 
services  of  a social  worker  and  other  consultants  are  provided  by  the  Council 
of  Churches ; the  Presbyterian  Church  voluntarily  supports  the  program  finan- 
cially. The  center  meets  every  Monday  from  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Services  include 
social  activities,  casework  services,  regular  health  lectures. 

2.  Chinese  Senior  Citizens  Association,  Inc.,  40  Wentworth  Place. 

Contact  person:  Mr.  Frederick  Lau. 

This  is  a private  group  of  senior  citizens  originally  organized  by  the  Chinatown 
Office  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  (now  the  Economic  Development 
Agency).  It  is  staffed,  still,  by  one  of  the  community  organization  assistants 
of  the  EDA.  It  has  a book-membership  of  well  over  500  persons.  Its  services 
to  senior  citizens  include  a drop-in  center  for  reading  and  resting,  a breakfast- 
feeding program  in  conjunction  with  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly,  and  weekly 
Friday  afternoon  meetings  numbering  approximately  150-200  senior  citizens. 
This  organization  also  has  sewing  and  cooking  classes  during  the  week. 

3.  Chinese  Recreation  Center,  Washington  and  Mason  Streets. 

This  public-supported  recreation  facility  has  a senior  citizens  group  number- 
ing approximately  30  ladies  who  meet  weekly  for  social  activities.  Probably 
due  to  the  location  of  the  recreation  center,  up  three  hill-streets  from  Grant 
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Avenue,  this  center  has  not  as  yet  been  used  extensively  by  very  many  senior 
citizens  living  in  Chinatown. 

4.  Manilatown  Information  Center  and  the  United  Filipino  Asociation,  832-848 
Kearny  Street. 

Contact  person:  Mr.  Joaquin  Legaspi 

While  this  is  a Filipino-run  community  center,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
its  weekly  Wednesday  senior  citizen  meetings,  there  are  well  over  25-50  Chinese 
senior  citizens  in  attendance.  The  weekly  program  is  a social  hour  of  movies 
and  coffee  and  doughnuts,  yet  the  Chinese  senior  citizens  consistently  attend. 

5.  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly,  No.  3 Old  Chinatown  Lane. 

Contact  person:  Mr.  Sam  Yuen  or  Mr.  Buddy  Choy 

This  is  an  organization  originated  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco 
Council  of  Churches,  and  now  also  funded  through  the  Chinatown-North  Beach 
Area  Board  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council.  The  Council  of  Churches 
assumes  control  of  fiscal  matters.  It  is  assisted  in  policy  and  program  by  an 
advisory  board  of  seventeen  members,  more  than  one  third  of  whom  are  chosen 
from  poor  older  people,  and  the  balance  from  representatives  of  various  com- 
munity agencies. 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  the  organization  is  as  follows:  “Self-Help  for  the 
Elderly  is  designed  to  establish  trust,  to  create  a relationship  with  these  people 
so  they  can  find  hope  in  their  lives.  The  goal  is  to  keep  older  persons  in  control 
of  their  lives  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  live  independently  in  their  own 
households.” 

The  project  employs  indigenous  poor  older  people  (45  years  and  over)  to  go 
through  Chinatown,  locating  the  troubled.  The  elderly  are  willing  to  open  their 
doors  to  them,  when  they  might  be  suspicious  and  distrustful  of  others,  no 
matter  how  desirous  of  helping  them. 

A special  feature  of  the  service  rendered  by  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly,  is  to 
those  who  are  ill  or  disabled.  For  them,  nourishing  “ethnic”  meals  are  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a trained  nutritionist,  and  delivered  seven  days  a week 
to  the  homebound.  Cost  is  according  to  ability  to  pay.  The  average  is  25  cents 
per  meal. 

Other  services  of  the  organization  are  in  the  field  of  employment,  by  cooperat- 
ing with  government  agencies  such  as  the  State  Department  of  Employment.  A 
housing  specialist  works  with  the  rooming  house  or  hotel  proprietors  to  gain 
their  cooperation,  and  when  possible  to  find  improved  housing  for  his  “clients”. 
Other  workers  act  as  a liaison  and  referral  source  to  community  agencies  to 
bring  needy  cases  to  their  attention.  The  organization  also  functions  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Senior  Citizens  Centers  to  help  draw  the  elderly  into  their  pro- 
grams. 
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Statistics  — Self-Help  for  the  Elderly  Caseload 

Estimated  number  of  senior  citizens  living  in  the  Chinatown  community  . 10-12,000 
Total  number  of  persons  served  by  Self-Help  for  the  Elderly 
period  beginning  August,  1966  through  December,  1968 


Characteristics  of  persons  served: 

Age  Range:  22-44  58 

45-64  412 

65-over  3,347 

Sex  of  persons  served:  Male  2,516 

Female  1,301 

Number  of  persons  receiving  welfare  asistance 
Racial  Composition:  Oriental  3,474 

Caucasian  98 

Negro  92 

Filipino  153 

Total  number  heads  of  household  3,704 


III.  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS  BY 
OTHER  SUBCOMMITTEES 

The  problems  of  the  indigent  Chinese  elderly  invade  a number  of  fields  which  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  other  Sub-Committees,  and  which  they  have  taken  into 
consideration  in  their  surveys  and  recommendations.  Certain  of  their  observations 
deserve  a “spotlight”  to  supplement  our  observations  of  conditions. 

A.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Health  has  uncovered  the  great  need  for  expanded  hospital 
and  clinic  services,  and  is  preparing  to  move  against  the  need.  It  notes,  the  plight 
of  the  non-English-speaking  Chinese,  which  is  so  often  the  case  of  the  elderly,  who 
either  does  not  know  how,  or  is  fearful  of  becoming  a “public  charge”,  and  thus  fails 
to  seek  medical  help  until  it  is  too  late.  It  has  observed  the  serious  mental  obstacle 
to  treatment  and  recovery  when  one  is  isolated  in  a hospital  ward  and  unable  to 
communicate  with  doctors  and  nurses. 

B.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Social  Services  deals  knowingly  of  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  stresses  the  importance  of  a major  plan  of  cooperation  between  all  agencies  — 
public  and  private  — to  uncover  the  needs  and  promptly  direct  those  with  needs  to 
the  proper  agency. 

C.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Housing  takes  special  note  of  the  effects  of  sub-standard 
housing  for  the  elderly.  In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  seems 
to  be  a relatively  unexplored  field.  This  is  the  possibility  of  public  housing  assist- 
ance through  rehabilitation  (remodeling)  of  hotel  property  under  Section  23.  This 
provides  for  a hotel  owner  to  obtain  funds  for  remodeling  a structure  for  the 
particular  housing  of  the  elderly,  leasing  the  property  to  the  housing  authority, 
which  in  turn  rents  to  the  old  people  at  rentals  they  can  afford  — with  the  dif- 
ference in  rent  coming  from  the  authority.  The  remodeling  usually  provides  studio 
and  one-bedroom  apartments,  with  the  lobby  forming  a Senior  Citizens  center  for 
activities  and  amenities. 
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From  the  social  standpoint,  the  clustering  of  the  elderly  in  residences  designed 
exclusively  for  them  enables  them  to  look  out  for  one  another.  It  also  reduces  the 
government  services  required.  Social  workers  can  carry  a much  larger  caseload  than 
when  their  “cases”  are  scattered.  Similarly,  a visiting  nurse  can  handle  in  a day 
as  many  elderly  persons  as  she  would  see  in  a week  of  separate  house  calls. 

D.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Recreation  calls  attention  to  services  and  unmet  needs 
of  senior  citizens.  The  Senior  Citizens  Center  is  providing  a valuable  service  for 
the  elderly,  but  there  are  opportunities  for  greater  service.  To  augment  the  service 
at  the  Senior  Citizens  Center,  each  Friday  afternoon  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center 
opens  its  doors  for  a senior  citizens  gathering.  In  a way  this  is  a “conflict  of 
interest”,  for  the  recreational  facilities  here  are  — during  the  period  — unavailable 
to  the  children  who  customarily  count  on  the  Recreation  Center  on  all  other  days 
of  the  week. 

It  is  evident  to  the  eye,  that  Portsmouth  Plaza  is  a favorite  “sunning”  place  for 
the  elderly  in  Chinatown.  But,  aside  from  visiting  with  each  other,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  occupy  their  attention  or  time.  Because  of  its  central  location  to  so  many 
elderly,  the  ground  floor  of  the  Chinese  Trade  Center,  if  leased  by  the  City  as  a 
Senior  Citizens  Center,  could  furnish  the  elders  with  reading  matter  and  piped 
music  of  the  kind  they  would  appreciate,  and  initiate  numerous  craft  or  other 
activities. 

Of  all  needs  related  to  the  elderly  of  Chinatown,  the  prime  one  is  full  recognition, 
that  instead  of  severance  from  the  community  which  has  for  them  everything  they 
want  — - in  language,  custom,  companionship  — and  which  has  for  years  been  their 
mode  of  life,  that  ways  must  be  found  to  retain  for  them  these  values  in  the 
sunset  of  their  existence. 
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Section  8 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Youth 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Recognition  that  there  are  youth  problems  in  Chinatown  is  not  new.  The  problems 
have  intensified  with  the  influx  of  immigrants  adding  to  the  natural  population 
increase.  The  problems  have  come  out  into  the  open  because  the  youth  of  Chinatown, 
as  the  youth  in  the  United  States,  has  become  more  militant. 

The  problem  of  the  youth  of  Chinatown,  at  all  ages  up  to  and  including  early  20’s 
should  be  a great  concern  to  the  citizens  of  this  community.  However,  just  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  community  has  “youth  problems”  is  too  general  a statement.  The  prob- 
lems affecting  young  children,  teen-agers  and  young  adults  are  different,  although  an 
exception  may  be  in  relation  to  juvenile  delinquency  where  the  young  children  have 
become  a problem  recently. 

In  a general  sense,  the  problems  of  the  pre-school  and  elementary  aged  youngsters  are 
largely  tied  to  sociological  aspects  of  Chinese  family  life;  the  neglect  of  the  children 
because  both  parents  are  forced  to  work  to  obtain  even  a minimum  income,  inadequate 
housing,  poor  communication  resulting  from  the  children  learning  to  speak  English 
and  the  parents  speaking  only  Chinese.  This  age  group’s  problems  are  discussed  in  the 
section  on  education. 

It  is  the  problems  of  the  adolescent  and  those  in  their  early  20’s  that  the  community 
and  we,  in  turn,  have  focused  our  attention.  To  the  community  it  is  the  drop-outs,  the 
juvenile  delinquents,  the  gangs  that  constitute  the  problems.  To  the  youth,  it  is  a 
language-education  problem;  the  generation  gap  compounded  by  the  acculturation 
process;  hold  over  racial  discrimination  in  employment;  inadequate  housing  and  rec- 
reational facilities;  lack  of  parental  understanding;  and  the  lack  of  parental  presence 
due  to  both  parents  working  to  support  themselves  in  a community  too  heavily 
weighted  in  low  income  families. 

II.  THE  YOUTH  POPULATION 

The  total  Chinese  population  in  San  Francisco  is  estimated  at  52,000  for  1968  by  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Health  Department.  From  school  statistics,  startling  facts  come 
to  light.  It  can  be  conservatively  stated  that  over  50%  of  the  Chinese  are  21  years 
of  age  and  under.  The  “youth”  figure  would  be  much  higher  if  any  accurate  count 
were  possible  of  those  21  to  25  years  of  age.  Not  accounted  for  are  those  18  to  21 
years  of  age  who  are  not  in  school. 

Number  of  Chinese  Students 
October,  1968  — School  Attendance  Records 


Public  Senior  High 3,351 

Public  Junior  High 2,905 

Elementary  Grades 6,183 

Special  Schools  75 

Childrens  Centers  47 
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Vocational  High  School  73 

Continuation  School  147 

Private  High  School 115 

Private  Elementary  School  571 

Private  Nursery  Schools 92 

College:  Public  and  Private 6,863 

Public  Adult  School  300 

20,722 

Estimated  number  of  pre-schonl  children 6,800 

27,522 


III.  DELINQUENCY,  CRIME 

No  one  can  or  should  deny  that  there  is  a serious  problem  of  delinquent  acts  among 
the  young  of  Chinatown.  But,  just  how  serious  is  it,  in  comparison  with  the  record  of 
all  San  Francisco  young?  The  official  juvenile  arrest  records  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  covering  the  period  from  1960  to  1967  were  reviewed.  Juveniles 
were  those  of  17  years  of  age  or  younger.  The  adult  arrest  data  for  1967  was  also 
summarized  for  comparison. 


Ho.  Juvenile  arrested 
White 

1964  5737? 

1965  2,186 

1966  2,249 

1967  4,168 

Hegro 

17891 

1,864 

1,811 

2,736 

Chinese 

130 

137 

186 

$ of 

total  arrest 

Female 

w 

(16) 

SI! 

Robbery,  as- 

(14) 

(27) 

40) 

(55) 

I96?(  adult)  5l, £35  " 

l£,6b§ 

§36 

b 

T2T) 

(19) 

In  analyzing  the  data  further,  the  following  points  were  elicited: 

1 . A matter  of  great  concern  was  the  number  of  9,  10,  11  and  12  year  olds  ar- 
rested for  aggressive  crimes.  In  1967  alone  there  were  26  in  this  age  category 
arrested  for  acts  of  burglary. 

2.  There  were  approximately  twice  as  many  American-born  Chinese  taken  into 
custody  as  the  foreign  born  in  this  17-year  and  under  age  bracket.  However,  in 
the  18  to  2 5 -year  adult  category,  the  opposite  was  true. 

3.  The  native-born  Chinese  had  a tendency  toward  crimes  of  assault,  theft  and 
auto  theft,  while  the  foreign-born  tended  more  toward  robbery  and  burglary. 

4.  In  analyzing  the  230  arests  of  Chinese  adults  in  1967,  those  in  the  18  to  25-year 
category  accounted  for  195  or  85%,  of  whom  18  were  females.  Tabulated, 
the  record  shows: 

Age  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

# arrested  SS  22  ~S  ""S  ""S’  10  2S 

Or  to  put  the  statistics  another  way,  over  90%  of  the  arrests  of  Chinese  in 
1967  involved  persons  25  years  old  or  younger. 

5.  Even  adjusting  for  population  growth,  there  is  still  a marked  rise  in  juvenile 
delinquency  since  1965. 
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The  rise  in  arrest  rate  and  in  new  adjudication  for  delinquent  acts  for  the 
Chinese  is  plotted  on  the  following  graph  superimposing  the  rise  of  the  Chinese 
population. 


6.  In  comparison  with  other  racial  and  cultural  groups,  the  juvenile  delinquency 
rate  is  still  relatively  low.  For  example,  in  1967,  there  was  one  juvenile  arrest 
per  2500  Chinese,  per  1300  White  and  per  400  Negro. 

7.  The  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  juveniles  (17  years  and  under)  have  been 
arrested  turned  more  and  more  to  be  “aggressive”  acts,  such  as  robbery,  assault 
and  burglary.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  public  comment  and  outcry  has 
been  provoked. 

8.  The  number  of  girls  participating  in  delinquent  acts  leading  to  arrest  showed 
an  increase,  year  by  year. 

9.  Crimes  committed  by  Chinese-Americans  show  a different  pattern  from  the 
overall  records  of  the  general  population. 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  reported  that  vandalism  and  assaults  have 
increased.  Incidents  of  assaults  on  the  way  to  and  from  schools  or  in  places  such  as 
lavatories  and  shakedowns  for  money  have  been  reported.  No  figures  are  available 
to  indicate  the  number  of  Chinese  youths  involved  in  these  incidents  of  assault  and 
vandalism. 

The  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  San  Francisco’s  Chinese-American  community 
was  the  subject  of  a study  by  Kenneth  and  Elizabeth  Abbott  of  the  University  of 
California  for  the  period  1961-1966,  and  published  in  1968  by  the  Journal  of  Sociology 
at  the  National  Taiwan  University,  Taipei,  China.  Documented  in  the  report  were  a 
few  significant  facts  not  revealed  in  the  statistics  above. 
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A.  The  rate  of  offenses  committed  is  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Chinese- 
Americans  living  in  the  area. 

B.  Both  the  native  and  foreign  born  youth  are  equally  susceptable  to  juvenile 
delinquency.  Neither  the  place  of  birth  nor  the  place  of  residence  within  San 
Francisco  have  any  effect  upon  delinquency  rates. 

C.  The  proportion  of  families  with  both  parents  present  in  the  household  is  sub- 
stantially higher  for  Chinese-American  delinquent  youths  than  it  is  for  the 
general  San  Francisco  population. 

IV.  SCHOOL  DROP-OUTS 

To  identify  the  drop-out  problem,  the  figures  compiled  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  on  the  number  of  students  who  “Left  Without  Transfer”  from  Galileo 
High  School  during  1967-68  school  year  were  studied.  The  figures  from  Galileo  High 
School  were  felt  to  be  most  reflective  for  the  Chinese  inasmuch  as  69%  of  the  enroll- 
ment is  Chinese. 

Number  of  drop-outs  % drop-outs 

Citywide  1,321  6.7% 

Galileo  — total 218  5.1% 

Galileo  — Chinese 43  1.5% 

Even  assuming  that  all  of  the  drop-outs  were  in  the  China-born  group,  comprising 
roughly  50%  of  the  Chinese  there,  the  drop-out  rate  would  3.0%,  as  compared  to  a 
drop-out  rate  of  12.7%  at  Mission,  10.5%  at  Polytechnic,  9.3%  at  Balboa,  5.5%  at 
Washington,  4.3%  at  Lincoln,  and  0.3%  at  Lowell  High  Schools.  Thus  the  drop-outs 
among  the  Chinese,  though  in  significent  numbers,  were  quite  low  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

V.  THE  DISSIDENTS  — ANALYZING  THE  SO-CALLED  GANGS 
A.  Historical  Note 

In  May,  1960  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  started  a study  “to  find  out  why 
young  Chinese-Americans  stay  out  of  trouble  with  the  law”.  Alvin  Rudoff,  a researcher 
on  the  project  staff  stated  at  the  time,  “Young  adult  Chinese-Americans  provide  an 
ideal  case  of  a non-delinquent  group  and  once  we  find  out  why  they  do  not  get  into 
trouble,  it  might  help  tell  us  something  about  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  delin- 
quency.” 

In  contradiction  to  that  hypothesis,  it  was  in  January,  1963,  the  public  at  large  and  the 
Chinese  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  “gangs”  and  the  upsurge  in  crime  and  de- 
linquency. In  that  month  a confrontation  that  held  promise  of  becoming  a widespread 
riot  took  place  between  youths  from  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center  and  the  Telegraph 
Hill  Center.  The  confrontation  involved  two  “minorities”  — the  Chinese  and  the 
Negroes.  Police  arrived  and  prevented  the  fight  from  spreading.  It  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  six  Chinese  youths  who  had  in  their  possession  loaded  pistols,  knives,  and 
lengths  of  cable. 

This  incident  brought  headlines  in  the  daily  press.  The  Chinese  community  was 
shaken.  Articles  began  appearing  in  the  Chinese  press.  Some  of  the  comments  indicated 
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a desire  to  treat  the  matter  of  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  area  as  a “Chinatown 
problem”,  susceptable  to  family  control  of  the  young.  Others  urged  that  the  com- 
munity “take  a good  look  at  itself”  and  that  the  “time  had  come  for  the  community 
to  do  something  constructive  for  the  young”. 

The  next  impact  came  in  June,  1964  when  the  daily  press  revealed  police  figures  on 
the  rise  of  crime  in  the  Chinatown  area,  with  the  arrest  of  two  youths  who  called  them- 
selves, and  those  associated  with  them  in  a series  of  burglaries  “The  Bugs”.  In  a period 
of  the  prior  six  months,  the  police  estimated  that  the  Bugs  had  burglarized  an  esti- 
mated 48  Chinatown  establishments,  during  which  they  “acquired”  approximately 
$7,500  in  cash  and  $3,000  worth  of  merchandise.  The  Bugs  dressed  completely  in 
black  with  high  heeled  boots  and  an  “upswept”  hair  style.  Most  of  them  were  five 
feet  or  less  in  height,  and  slender,  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to  enter  buildings 
through  small  apertures. 

What  some  called  a “turning  point”  in  recognition  of  the  overall  problem  of  crime  and 
delinquency  came  in  April,  1965.  After  conferences  with  police  authorities,  the 
Chinese  Six  Companies  took  steps  to  meet  the  youth  problem.  Workers  from  Youth 
for  Service  were  invited  by  the  Six  Companies  to  assist  in  meeting  the  hostility  of 
delinquent  youth.  A relative  “lull”  followed. 

Headlines  were  again  created  in  September,  1966  when  another  group  of  The  Bugs 
was  apprehended.  This  time  they  had  been  operating  in  the  Russian  Hill  area  adjoining 
Chinatown  to  the  west.  Like  their  predecessors,  they  were  young  Chinese-Amricans. 

What  many  regard  as  the  first  positive  step  to  aid  young  delinquents  came  from  the 
youths  themselves.  This  was  the  incorporation  in  May,  1967  of  Leway,  a non-profit 
organization  which  operate  a pool  hall  and  fountain  on  Jackson  near  Kearny.  It 
came  into  being  when  the  pool  hall’s  former  owner  was  about  to  vacate  the  premises. 
The  group  of  reportedly-deiinquent  youths  banded  together  to  raise  $2,000  with  which 
to  take  over  the  place. 

The  name  Leway  is  derived  from  “legitimate  way”,  and  the  group  is  composed  pri- 
marily of  native-born  Chinese-Americans.  It  has  definite  objectives  for  improvement 
of  their  situation,  and  for  other  Chinatown  youths.  The  age  group  is  wide,  from 
14-to-26  years  of  age. 

Quoting  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  East/West,  leaders  of  Leway  describe  their 
membership  as  “mostly  from  the  surrounding  community  and  all  suffering  from  lack 
of  friendship”.  Further  they  pinned  their  isolation  as  resulting  from  “lack  of  com- 
munication, poor  families,  and  broken  homes”. 

“The  Leways  have  problems  with  the  police,  mostly  because  the  youths  who  congre- 
gate at  the  pool  hall  are  tagged,  either  by  past  behaviours  or  present  affiliations  as 
delinquents”,  continued  the  article.  “So  police  will  often  end  a search  for  criminals 
at  Leway,  where  innocent  youths  may  be  subjected  to  anything  from  straight  interroga- 
tion to  physical  shakedowns.” 

Of  the  police,  the  Leways  say,  “We  are  not  trying  to  bother  them  . . . and  we  won’t 
go  out  of  our  way  to  work  with  them  either.” 
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Further  quotes  the  East/West  article — ::For  now,  it’s  a tough  go  for  job  seekers 
from  Leway,  aside  from  the  language,  education  hangups,  because  . . . the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  doesn’t  recognize  us,  we  can’t  get  through  to  the  EOC  that  we 
want  jobs,  and  you  can’t  beat  City  Hall.” 

Concludes  the  article,  “(Leways’)  problems  are  as  ancient  as  its  pool  hall.  And  its 
leaders  may  be  a little  raw,  pacing  around  in  a ring  surrounded  by  steadfast  bureau- 
crats, not-so-friendly  police,  and  public  ignorance.  But  at  least  they  are  jabbing.” 

Whereas  the  Leways  are  composed  largely  of  American  bom  Chinese  youth,  another 
group  made  its  presence  known  early  in  1968,  of  slightly  older,  more  militant  foreign- 
born  Chinese.  They  are  known  as  the  Wah  Chings  (Hwa  Chings) ; Cantonese  for 
“Youth  of  China”. 

Presence  of  the  Wah  Chings  came  to  public  notice  in  February,  1968  when  their  spokes- 
man appeared  before  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  present  a list  of  “demands”, 
which  were  generally  interpreted  as  “threats”  if  they  were  not  met.  The  spokesman 
indicated  the  Wah  Chings  had  a membership  of  around  300  young  Chinese  who  were 
largely  unemployed,  had  little  knowledge  of  English,  and  most  of  all  wanted  a meet- 
ing hall  or  club  house  of  their  own.  Until  it  closed,  El  Picolo,  a coffee  house,  was  their 
“hangout”. 

Only  days  later  during  the  Chinese  New  Year  celebration  on  Grant  Avenue,  there 
were  reports  of  gang  attacks  on  visitors.  The  Wall  Chings  were  immediately  “tagged” 
as  the  instigators,  although  later  it  was  proven  they  were  not.  As  a matter  of  record, 
during  the  succeeding  weeks  the  Wah  Chings  did  a creditable  amount  of  “policing”  that 
reduced  attacks  and  robberies. 

In  the  weeks  following,  the  Wah  Chings  made  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  their  projected 
clubhouse.  Although  some  of  the  Chinese  community  contributed  to  the  fund,  the 
hope  of  a sizeable  contribution  from  the  Six  Companies  did  not  materialize.  In  May, 
the  Wah  Chings  met  with  Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  and  sought  City  aid  for  their  effort. 
They  particularly  complained  to  the  Mayor  of  the  lack  of  any  form  of  help  from  the 
EOC,  claiming  it  was  controlled  by  the  Chinatown  “establishment.” 

A former  member  of  the  Wah  Chings,  now  in  military  service,  described  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  group  as  follows:  “We  were  14  or  15  years  old  when  we  came  from 
Hong  Kong.  Knowing  little  English  we’re  put  in  a class  (school)  and  have  a hard  time 
keeping  up.  We  don’t  know  how  to  ask  the  teacher  for  help.  We  fall  behind  and  one 
by  one  quit  school.  Mostly  the  problem  starts  at  home.  We  don’t  get  along  with  our 
parents.  You  ask  them  for  lunch  money  and  there’s  always  an  argument  because  they 
don’t  have  it  or  work  so  hard  for  it.  When  you  don’t  live  at  home  and  you’re  not 
working  you  either  beg,  borrow  or  steal.  We’re  not  proud  of  what  we  did,  but  we  did 
get  what  we  did  in  order  to  live.” 

B.  A Profile  of  the  “Gangs”: 

Actually  the  youth  of  Chinatown  are  not  divided  either  as  member  or  non-members 
of  the  Leways  or  the  Wah  Chings.  Each  of  these  organizations  has  what  might  be 
called  affiliated  memberships  among  the  younger  boys  of  Chinatown.  There  are  also 
a number  of  clubs  under  other  names. 
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Following  is  a “profile”  of  some  of  the  clubs  in  Chinatown: 

Wah  Ching:  Mostly  composed  of  youth  born  in  China,  but  this  is  not  a prerequisite 
for  membership.  Ages  range  from  15  to  24-years.  Membership  claimed:  up  to  150, 
but  only  25  comprise  the  “core  group”.  The  Wah  Ching  is  in  the  process  of  reorganiza- 
tion, in  the  sense  that  they  are  re-grouping  through  smaller  groups  with  an  anticipated 
total  membership  of  200.  Places  of  congregation;  Ching  Mee  mah-jong  parlor,  Uncle’s, 
Cafe  Orientale,  Lucky  Me  Pool  Hall,  and  Chinatown  Smoke  Shop. 

Junior  Wah  Ching : Membership  of  about  20,  comprised  of  younger  brothers  and 
friends  of  the  Wah  Ching.  Ages  range  from  15  to  17  years.  Most  of  the  members  are 
from  Galileo  High  School.  Places  of  congregation:  Country  Club  Billiard  Parlor, 
Jimmy’s  Smoke  Shop  and  Chinatown  Smoke  Shop. 

Baby  Wah  Ching:  Approximately  20  members.  Native-born,  ages  12  to  15  years. 
Congregate  at  Commodore  Stockton  School  as  well  as  at  Leway.  Regarded  as  a “prob- 
lem” group  by  the  Wah  Ching,  as  they  often  provoke  publicity  that  reflects  on  the 
Wah  Ching. 

Brothers  Ten:  Age  range  from  15  to  17,  composed  of  students  from  Galileo  and  Wash- 
ington High  Schools,  mostly  of  second  and  third  generation  Chinese- Americans. 

Country  Club  Boys:  Were  fonnerly  called  the  Noe  Boys  because  all  lived  in  the 
Castro-Noe  Valley  region.  They  congregate  at  the  Country  Club  Billiard  Parlor  at 
Washington  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Friendly  with  Brothers  Ten  and  Wah  Ching.  Ten 
to  fifteen  members,  ranging  from  15  to  18  years  of  age. 

Leway:  Best  organized  group;  with  25  core  members.  Ages  17  to  26  years.  Many  or 
most  of  the  Chinatown  youth  groups  congregate  with  the  Leways  to  use  their  pool 
hall  facilities,  fountain,  or  just  because  it  is  a place  that  accepts  them  without  question 
and  does  not  close  at  the  usual  11  P.M.  curfew  hour. 

Raiders:  Less  than  a dozen  members,  ages  18  to  20.  Meet  at  Leway.  Could  be 
numerically  a part  of  Leway,  but  is  definitely  autonomous. 

Junior  Raiders:  Ages  15  to  17,  with  15  active  members.  Congregates  at  Leway  and 
Mike’s  Pool  Hall. 

Project  Boys  895:  So  named  because  they  congregate  at  Ping  Yuen  (895  Pacific  Ave- 
nue) and  Leway.  Fifteen  active  members,  ages  15  to  17. 

The  880’s:  Similar  to  the  895  boys;  high  school  boys  from  Galileo.  Twenty  to  40 
members  who  congregate  at  880  Pacific  Avenue. 

Drifters:  A group  of  about  20  whose  prime  interest  is  in  motorcycles.  Ages,  16  to  17. 
Generally  meet  at  the  YMCA. 

The  total  membership  of  these  eleven  “gangs”  number  about  200-400  and  represents 
1-2%  of  the  Chinese  population  in  San  Francisco.  Although  the  number  is  small,  one 
of  the  dangers  to  the  community  is  the  rise  of  conflicts  of  interest  between  the  “gangs”. 
This  can  lead  to  overt  acts  and  open  “warfare”.  Certain  of  the  tongs  are  known  to  be 
seeking  recruits  from  these  rivaling  groups.  Threats  are  being  heard  of  “reprisals”  for 
such  “raiding”  of  members.  Whether  true  or  not,  even  rumors  of  such  things  could 
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supply  the  spark  of  open  conflict.  Money  is  said  to  be  available  to  line  the  pockets  of 
the  ill-advised  who  succumb  to  the  wishes  of  self-seeking  fomentors  of  “trouble”.  The 
authorities  are  aware  of  the  situation.  The  community  should  also  take  notice. 

C.  Analyzing  the  “Gang”: 

For  an  explanation  of  the  existence  of  “gangs”,  Alan  Wong,  Youth  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  YMCA  wrote  the  following  in  1963:  “Why  do  young  people  join  “gangs”? 
The  answer  to  this  is  simple.  Teenagers  join  gangs  for  the  same  reason'  that  they 
join  clubs,  congregate  anywhere  in  groups  or  “hang  around”  with  kids  from  their  school 
or  neighborhood.  What  are  teenage  gangs  like?  In  the  first  place,  teenagers  never 
refer  to  themselves  as  a “gang”.  It’s  not  in  their  vocabulary.  “Gang”  is  an  adult  word. 
Young  people  call  their  groups  clubs,  cliques  or  crews. 

“What  happens  to  the  teenage  groups  that  go  wrong?  What  forces  bring  them  into 
conflict  with  the  police  and  Juvenile  Hall?  What  is  it  that  makes  them  a threat  to 
the  community’s  well-being?  Why  are  their  activities  anti-social? 

“Today,  unfortunately,  many  of  our  homes  are  not  often  the  main  source  of  strength 
and  comfort  and  assistance  that  many  of  us  make  it  out  to  be  in  the  public  eye.  A 
large  number  of  our  families  today  don’t  often  sit  down  around  the  dinner  table  to  talk 
over  their  problems  ...  we  eat  in  shifts  . . . the  parents  working  long  hours  . . . often 
the  father  is  working  out  of  town  and  is  seldom  home.  In  many  cases,  the  language 
barrier  between  parents  and  children  causes  lack  of  support  for  the  growing  child. 
Cultural  and  generational  conflicts  have  a dominant  role  in  our  delinquency  problems. 

“A  major  source  of  family  conflict  lies  in  the  confusion  of  the  female  role  within  many 
of  our  families.  The  boys  often  do  not  have  a masculine  model  to  emulate ; the  mother 
becomes  the  teacher,  the  disciplinarian,  and  the  symbol  of  the  adult  world  and  its 
morality.  The  boy  in  his  normal  growth  of  emancipation  from  parental  control  rebels 
against  the  feminity  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mother.  This  reaction  may  take  the 
form  of  delinquency  as  he  plays  out  the  “tough  guy”  role  in  order  to  assert  to  him- 
self and  others  his  own  masculinity. 

“The  mothers  in  these  homes,  under  the  strain  of  inadequate  home  conditions  or  physi- 
cal effort  expended  on  necessary  outside  jobs,  may  become  disorganizd,  negligent  and 
irresponsible. 

“This  causes  too  many  families  to  allow  their  basic  responsibilities  to  their  children  to 
be  taken  over  by  other  institutions.  And  although  schools,  welfare  agencies,  Cameron 
House  Child  Guidance  Services,  YMCA,  YWCA,  and  other  agencies  — in  addition  to 
performing  their  functional  duties  for  children  — provide  some  wonderful  services  for 
young  people  with  problems,  these  agencies  can  never  match  a healthy  family’s  ability 
to  perform  these  same  functions.” 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  dissidents,  the  minority  of  the  youth  community,  are  trapped 
in  an  environment  of  language  and  job  difficulties,  the  “ghetto”  conditions  of  housing, 
conflicts  of  cultures,  and  are  often  being  “used  by  others  for  ulterior  purposes,”  and 
have  come  to  disdain  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  help.  They  find  respect  for  them- 
selves only  among  others  of  their  kind. 
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VI.  HOW  YOUTH  “VIEWS  THE  SCENE” 


If  there  is  to  be  a solution  to  the  multiple  problems  affecting  the  young  of  Ohinatown, 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  “elders”  (such  as  youth  probably  regards  the  members  of 
this  Subcommittee)  to  give  their  views.  What  the  young  people  are  saying  and  doing, 
and  how  they  think  solutions  can  be  found  for  them  are  important. 

The  “militant”  and  demanding  attitude  of  the  Wah  Chings  has,  for  example,  been 
widely  publicized  in  the  daily  press.  But  the  members  of  this  committee  have  also 
discussed  the  individual  attitudes  of  the  Wah  Chings  with  members  and  leaders  of  that 
group.  We  wish  to  state  that  as  result  of  these  conversations,  an  attitude  of  belligerent 
hostility  changed  to  one  of  cooperation.  They  find  hope  — as  do  we  — that  from  this 
closer  contact,  there  will  come  a wider  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  discontent  and 
result  in  meaningful  programs. 

Similar  peaceful  and  worthwhile  conversations  have  been  held  with  the  Lewavs. 

All  youth  chafes  at  inaction;  at  the  many  agencies  which  purport  to  be  “youth 
oriented”  yet  which  do  not,  as  yet,  bring  these  problems  into  unity. 

One  group  of  young  Chinese  at  San  Francisco  State  College  (Intercollegiate  Chinese 
for  Social  Action)  conducted  personal  interviews  with  a number  of  adolescent  older 
youths,  as  the  basis  for  a study  on  education.  As  a result  of  these  interviews,  they 
“set  the  scene”  of  the  youth  Chinese  immigrant  from  Hong  Kong  (such  as  join  the 
Wah  Chings)  as  follows  (quoted  from  their  booklet  on  “Education  in  San  Francisco 
Chinatown”) : 

“Once  in  the  United  States  with  its  higher  standard  of  living,  the  young  man,  and 
perhaps  other  members  of  the  family  such  as  his  mother,  may  have  to  go  to  work  to 
supplement  his  father’s  income.  The  consequence  of  this  is  not  only  to  make  homelife 
and  parental  influence  weak  and  unstable  but  also  to  cause  in  the  youth  a deep  sense 
of  frustration,  partly  because  of  disillusionment,  partly  because  of  the  types  of 
occupations  that  the  youths  must  take  up,  and  partly  because  of  the  loss  of  status 
involved  in  taking  these  jobs  . . . not  to  mention,  of  course,  certain  ethnic  prejudices 
on  the  part  of  some  prospective  employers.” 

. . All  these  frustrations  and  difficulties  cause  the  alienation  from  both  American 
and  traditional  culture  found  in  groups  like  the  Wah  Chings.  This  alienation  produces 
crime,  violence,  and  aimlessness.  Boys,  who  in  China  were  literate  and  well  read  and 
among  the  future  elite  of  their  culture,  join  the  working  class  and  other  youth  among 
the  immigrants  in  dropping  out  of  society.  Children  of  immigrants,  although  native 
born  themselves,  emulate  the  alienated  immigrants  by  “dropping  out”  and  joining 
them  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  frustration  of  their  own  lives.” 

San  Francisco  and  Chinatown  have  had  a number  of  “confrontations”,  or  violent 
demonstrations  from  dissident  youth  groups,  accompanied  by  “demands”  for  action 
. . . but  the  city  has  also  witnessed  a parade  of  well-disciplined  youth  through  its 
streets  who  presented  “needs”  rather  than  demands. 

This  parade,  organized  by  the  Intercollegiate  Chinese  for  Social  Action,  took  place  in 
August.  An  estimated  300  youths  carried  placards  and  passed  out  leaflets  explaining 
the  objectives  and  needs. 
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The  contents  of  this  leaflet  follow: 

“Dear  Friends: 

We,  the  concerned  members  of  the  Chinese-American  Community,  are  participating 
in  a non-violent  demonstration  this  evening  to  call  attention  to  the  many  grave  and 
serious  problems  in  Chinatown. 

The  Chinese-Americans  have  never  informed  our  many  friends  outside  the  community 
of  our  many  problems  in  the  areas  of  education,  employment,  underemployment,  health, 
mental  health,  housing,  youth,  senior  citizens,  immigration,  and  to  the  lack  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  etc. 

We  are  also  marching  tonight  to  show  our  Chinese  brothers  and  sisters  that  we  care 
about  their  problems  and  offer  our  help. 

Some  of  our  specific  needs: 

1.  To  open  up  classrooms  at  Commodore  Stockton  at  night  for  bi-lingual  tutorial 
programs. 

2.  To  provide  better  counseling  for  youth. 

3.  To  provide  additional  recreational  facilities  for  our  youth. 

4.  To  provide  a multi-service  center  for  all  people,  i.e.  youth,  immigrant,  poor,  aged. 

5.  To  provide  comprehensive  neighborhood  health  services. 

6.  To  provide  better  mental  health  facilities. 

7.  To  provide  more  jobs. 

8.  To  provide  a facility  where  youth  can  congregate  and  recreate. 

9.  To  eliminate  the  Oct.  10  carnival  and  the  Chinese  New  Year  carnival  to  dis- 
courage the  exploitation  of  the  young  and  old. 

10.  To  protest  the  Chinatown  Detail,  (police) 

11.  To  demand  that  the  Unified  School  District  provide  a meaningful  educational  pro- 
gram for  the  thousands  of  in-coming  immigrants. 

12.  Whenever  possible,  the  social  and  health  services  shall  be  staffed  by  bi-lingual 
persons. 

13.  Investigation  of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  E.O.C.” 

In  short,  youth  charges  that  the  “establishment”  has  made  a “mess”  of  the  world  into 
which  they  are  entering,  that  there  are  no  clearcut  “blueprints”  for  action  coming  from 
their  elders.  We  must  recognize  that  many  of  the  young  men  have  reason  to  feel 
distrustful  of  the  “establishment”.  They  have  been  told  they  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a job,  but  they  are  still  unemployed.  They  have  listened  to  the  many 
who  say  the  day  of  racial  discrimination  has  passed,  but  they  still  meet  discrimination. 
They  have  noted  that  when  a group  is  “militant”  and  demanding,  things  get  done. 
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Our  challenge  is  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  deserving  of  their  confidence;  that 
change  should  be  through  evolution,  not  revolution. 

VII.  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  FOR  YOUTH 

A study  was  made  of  the  numerous  organizations,  agencies,  churches  and  official  and 
semi-official  groups  which  have  “youth  programs”  in  the  Chinese  community.  The 
following  is  only  a partial  listing  of  the  many  organizations  who  are  interested  in  youth. 
The  order  in  which  they  are  listed  has  no  relationship  to  the  effectiveness  of  their 
programs. 

A.  Church-oriented  Organizations : 

Practically  every  church  organization  with  branches  or  facilities  in  Chinatown  has 
devoted  at  least  a portion  of  its  activities  to  youth  programs. 

St.  Mary’s  Church:  Youth  activities  are  highly  organized  and  directed  by  Fr.  Donno- 
van.  Club  activities  are  conducted  for  both  boys  and  girls.  A Boys  Club  meeting  is 
held  every  Friday  night;  Boy  Scout  meeting  on  Saturday  mornings.  Girls  activities  are 
Sunday  mornings,  plus  rehearsals  for  the  famous  St.  Mary’s  Drum  Corps,  held  each 
Saturday  morning. 

St.  Francis  Church:  Recreational  activities,  principally  basketball  and  other  games, 
are  conducted  in  a gymnasium  wing  of  this  church.  Operations  are  under  the  direction 
of  Fr.  Joseph  Wong. 

Salesian  Boys  Club:  Operated  in  conjunction  with  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Church,  with 
Fr.  Burns  in  charge.  Originated  some  50  years  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  youth 
of  North  Beach,  this  organization  is  actively  endeavoring  to  bring  young  Chinese  into 
its  activities.  At  present,  only  5%  of  the  membership  is  Chinese,  but  the  Club  is 
actively  engaged  in  attracting  an  increased  membership  in  the  ages  of  6 years  to  24 
years.  At  the  parochial  school  at  St.  Peter  and  Paul’s,  30%  of  the  children  are  Chinese. 
Funds  are  now  being  sought  to  enlarge  the  club’s  facilities.  If  successful,  the  added 
facilities  would  include  a bowling  alley  and  billiards,  both  of  which  are  favorite  pas- 
times for  Chinese  adolescents  and  young  men.  As  Fr.  Burns  points  out,  “the  success 
of  any  efforts  to  eliminate  the  language  problem  and  supply  work,  are  dependent  greatly 
in  giving  to  these  youth  recreational  outlets  to  satisfy  pent  up  energies.” 

Cameron  House:  Covers  youth  from  primary  through  college-age  and  has  multiple 
activities  such  as  club  house  facilities,  special  week-end  activities,  and  a comprehensive 
Summer  Day  Camp  for  boys  and  girls.  A breakdown  of  some  of  their  activities  and  the 
number  of  youth  involved  follows: 


Average 

Leaders 

Children’s  Department : 

Registration 

Attendance 

(Volunteers) 

Saturday 

185 

96 

28 

(Best  Day  of  Week) 

(60  immigrants) 

Summer  Day  Camp 

630 

481 

70 
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Average 

Leaders 

Junior  High  Department: 

Registration 

Attendance 

(Volunteers) 

Regular  (School  Year) 

180 

15 

Summer 

225 

22 

High  School  Department: 

The  average  high  school  roster  throughout  the  school  hovers  around  160,  with  lows  of 
120  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  then  rising  sharply  thereafter  until 
it  reaches  its  peak  of  180  to  200  in  September. 


Post  High  School  Department: 

College  Age  Department:  117  (94  college  students;  23  working) 

Young  Adult  (over  23)  120 

In  summary,  Cameron  House  reaches  over  1,000  youth  in  the  community.  It  has  at 
least  12  paid  positions  with  a salary  exceeding  $40,000  for  this  staff.  In  the  total 
expenditure  of  $90,000  in  1968,  only  $2,327.50  or  2J^%  came  from  the  fund  drive  of 
Cameron.  The  majority  of  the  balance  came  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Board  of 
National  Missions. 

Chinese  Methodist  Church:  Rev.  Timothy  Tam.  This  church  has  a full-time  worker 
in  charge  of  youth  activities.  A Boy  Scout  Troop  meets  here  and  there  is  also  an 
“alumni”  group  meeting  weekly,  involving  youth  and  volunteer  workers. 

Waverly  Chinese  Baptist  Church:  There  is  a Boy  Scout  Troop  and  a Cub  Scout 
Troop,  a girls  club,  and  a children’s  choir.  150  youths  are  in  their  various  youth 
activities. 

Southern  Baptist  Church:  Rev.  Au.  About  100  young  people  are  engaged  in  activities 
such  as  Youth  Fellowship,  College  Fellowship  and  choir. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church:  Chanson  Lau  is  the  Youth  Director.  Approxi- 
mately 50%  or  175  of  the  total  Sunday  School  Enrollment  attends  Youth  Fellowship. 

United  Church  of  Christ  (formerly  Congregational) : Has  a full-time  youth  activities 
director,  largely  directed  in  programs  for  senior  high  school  and  college  age  youths. 
Rev.  Paul  Woo  is  Pastor. 

Other  churches  with  youth-oriented  activities  include:  Universal  Buddhist  Church; 
Chinese  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  Fundamentalist 
Church,  Chinese  Independent  Baptist  Church. 

B.  Community  Youth  Programs: 

Chinese  YMCA : Activities  including  clubs,  swimming,  gymnasium  classes  for  children, 
youth  and  adults.  A breakdown  of  some  of  their  activities  and  the  number  of  youth 
involved  for  1968  follows: 
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Activities 

Gra-Y 


Enrollment 


85  boys  (60  Hong  Kong  boys) 
73  boys  (65  Hong  Kong  boys) 
142  boys 
118  girls 

192  boys  and  18  girls 
530  boys  and  453  girls 
115  boys 


Junior  Hi-Y 
Senior  Hi-Y 


Senior  Tri-Hi-Y 


Gymnasium 

Swimming 


Summer  Camp 


In  summary,  the  Chinese  YMCA  reaches  about  1700  youngsters  under  18  years  of  age; 
the  majority  of  these  youngsters  is  Chinese. 

Clay  Street  Center  YW CA : Club  activities  and  Summer  Day  Camp  for  youth.  There 
are  three  girls’  clubs  with  total  membership  of  19.  14  girls  and  13  boys  participated  in 
the  1968  Summer  Day  Camp  Program. 

Citizens  for  Youth  in  Chinatown ; A non-profit  organization  incorporated  in  1968  to 
assist  organizations  such  as  the  Wah  Chings  and  Leways  to  secure  funds  for  meeting 
place  and  to  develop  a program  for  aid  in  employment  and  education.  “To  help  youth 
to  help  themselves”,  is  the  basic  principal  followed  by  this  organization. 

Youth  Council:  Composed  of  young  people  23  years  of  age  and  under,  with  adult 
advisors  who  serve  without  a direct  voice  in  the  Council’s  affairs.  Aim  is  to  obtain 
maximum  assistance  from  adults  with  minimum  interference  from  adults.  Organized 
within  Chinatown  with  an  effort  to  be  inclusive  of  all  the  youth  of  the  Chinatown- 
North  Beach  area. 

Youth  for  Service:  This  organization  is  financed  by  private  contributions  and  in  part 
by  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade.  It  is  an  interracial,  interfaith  organization  with 
active  volunteer  workers.  One  of  its  aims  is  to  help  solve  problems  peaceably  between 
youth  groups  by  creative  use  of  their  leisure  time.  Workers  include  those  who  have 
themselves  been  delinquents  and  know  their  problems. 

Salvation  Army:  Captain  Chuck  Yee.  Youth  activities  include  Girls’  Scout,  Boy 
Scout  troop,  Cub  Pack,  youth  brass  band,  tambourine  drill  team,  Young  People’s 
Legion,  College  Fellowship  and  basketball  teams.  Serves  over  150  youths.  Funded  by 
United  Bay  Area  Crusade.  Total  budget  for  Chinatown  unit  is  $20,000  serving  400 
members. 

Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association:  Mrs.  Nancy  Hutchings,  Executive  Director. 
Has  an  after  school  club  group  for  Hong  Kong-born  teen  girls. 

Chinatown-North  Beach  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Council  of  San  Francisco: 
States  its  services  as  follows,  “Stimulation  and  incentive  for  the  community  to  mobilize 
its  resources  to  combat  poverty  through  community  action  programs.”  Federally  funded 
organization.  Has  an  extensive  summer  program.  In  1968,  there  were  100  youths  who 
participated  in  the  4-4  program  (4  hours  of  work  and  4 hours  of  workshop)  and  another 
100  youths  (ages  14-18)  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  (6  hours  of  work). 

Bay  Area  Students  for  Chinese  Assistance:  This  organization  was  formed  in  March, 
1968  by  Chinese  students  from  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  State 
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College  and  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  as  an  non-profit  association.  Its  aim 
is  stated  as : 

( 1 ) To  awaken  the  Chinese  community  to  its  growing,  problems. 

(2)  To  present  divergent  views  of  responsible  individuals  and  groups  in  relation  to 
issues  and  problems  of  the  Chinese  people  and  community. 

(3)  To  attempt  to  organize  the  Chinese  community,  so  as  to  form  an  effective  force 
to  solve  their  problems. 

Intercollegiate  Chinese  for  Social  Action:  This  is  composed  of  some  students  at  San 
Francisco  State  Colloge.  It  has  conducted  a research  study  of  education  for  the 
Chinese  community  in  San  Francisco  titled,  “Education  in  San  Francisco  Chinatown.” 
They  are  also  active  in  a tutorial  program. 

Service  Clubs:  There  are  two  service  clubs  in  Chinatown  which  have  taken  an  interest 
in  youth  activities,  the  Lions  and  Optimists.  The  Lions  and  the  Optimists  operate  as 
parts  of  their  international  organization,  closely  following  programs  set  by  the  parent 
organizations.  Such  international  programs  are  primarily  geared  to  American  youths, 
not  for  immigrants.  Generally,  their  operations  include  fund  raising  to  support  the 
programs,  sponsorship  of  boys  clubs,  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts,  oratorical  contests, 
scholarships  for  deserving  young  people  entering  college. 

Several  other  groups,  not  strictly  service  clubs,  do  sponsor  youth  activities  sporatically. 
These  are  the  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the  Wah  Ying  Club  and  the  Chinese  Engineer’s  Club. 

VIII.  SUMMARY 

The  study  reveals  that  over  3,000  young  people  are  reached  through  the  existing  facil- 
ities. Most  of  these  facilities  are  church-runned  or  have  religious  orientation,  and  thus 
have  limited  appeal  or  outreach  to  youth.  The  family  or  district  associations  should 
be  encouraged  to  fill  this  void. 

: “Gangs”  are  natural  groupings  of  youth  and  will  always  be  present.  Thus,  the  com- 

munity’s interest  would  be  best  served  if  efforts  were  directed  not  at  attacking  the  hard 
; core  youths  per  se,  but  in  allowing  these  youths  to  express  themselves  in  activities  not 
harmful  to  the  community.  But  anything  the  community  wants  to  “do”  for  them 
should  be  tempered  with  the  thought  that  anything  that  is  “establishment”  will  be 
avoided  by  the  “gangs”. 

The  basic  solution  though  must  be  preventive  rather  than  punitive. 

Prevention  is  interwoven  with  the  need  for  alleviating  economic  and  social  ills  which 
affect  the  lives,  ambitions,  outlook  and  goals  of  children,  and  especially  the  adolescent 
and  young  adult.  The  chief  concern  here  has  been  to  uncover  the  “sore  spots”  of  the 
young,  in  the  hope  that  when  seen  and  understood,  applicable  remedies  can  be  pre- 
scribed. 

As  this  Report  shows,  literally  scores  of  public  and  private  agencies  are  currently 
working  in  the  field  of  youth  services  and  delinquency  prevention.  Without  depreciat- 
ing their  efforts,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  coordination  of  effort.  Counselors,  social 
workers  and  volunteers-  and  organizations-  are  laboring  within  their  own  prescribed 
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orbits,  without  regard  to  how  their  efforts  can  be  made  more  effective.  It  would  seem 
that  some  are  actually  competing  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  serving  youth. 

Recently  there  was  the  formation  of  a Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Committee,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Governor’s  Conference  on  Delinquency  Prevention.  The  announced 
objective  of  this  newly  formed  committee  was  to  prepare  an  “inventory”  of  all  federal, 
state,  local  and  private  agencies  in  San  Francisco;  analyze  their  programs;  and  identify 
gaps  in  services.  As  far  as  we  know,  this  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

In  the  original  report,  the  following  data  were  also  presented: 

1.  on  pages  688-690,  a list  of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  problems 
of  youth 

2.  on  pages  697-708,  reprint  of  newspaper  clippings  on  the  Chinatown  “youth” 
problems. 
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Section  9 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Recreation 

(Coordinator’s  Note:  In  initiating  this  Report,  the  first  necessity  was  a determination 
of  all  public  and  private  facilities.  This  was  carefully  compiled  by  Thomas  Kim. 

With  these  facts  in  hand,  there  arose  the  need  to  hold  numerous  conversations  with 
persons  in  the  City’s  Park  and  Recreation  Department,  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  and  the  several  privately-funded  organizations  which  also  maintain 
meeting  places,  club  facilities  and  play  areas  for  the  young. 

It  did  not  appear  proper  that  this  single-member  committee  be  burdened  with  these 
time-consuming  conversations  and  contacts.  One  man  can  do  just  so  much,  no  matter 
how  dedicated  he  may  be.  Therefore,  the  Coordinator  and  his  Staff  undertook  these 
phases  of  the  Survey. 

This  Report,  therefore,  embodies  material  from  those  directly  connected  with  recre- 
ation, and  also  some  views  of  the  Coordinator  and  Staff.) 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Recreation  for  the  youth  of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  is  provided  by  facilities 
under  the  direction  of  three  types  of  agencies:  public  facilities  under  the  City’s  Park 
and  Recreation  Department,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  in  conjunction 
with  schools,  and  private  organizations  which  are  largely  affiliated  with  church  organi- 
zations. The  concern  of  all  three  is  primarily  the  young  people  21  years  and  younger, 
of  which  Chinatown -North  Beach  probably  has  a population  of  well  over  20,000. 

Chinatown  has  less  than  of  the  recreational  space  that  the  rest  of  the  city  enjoys. 
Particularly  lacking  is  open  air  space.  In  an  area  where  youth  often  cannot  seek  the 
usual  recreational  activities  at  home  due  to  severe  overcrowding,  additional  recreation 
; space  has  been  long  desired  by  the  community. 

II.  EXISTING  FACILITIES: 

A.  A complete  survey  of  the  existing  facilities  — the  school  yards,  the  public  play- 
• grounds  and  recreational  halls,  also  the  gymnasiums  and  club  rooms  operated  by  pri- 
vate agencies  is  listed  below. 

1.  Facilities  under  the  operation  of  Private  Agencies: 

Cameron  House,  920  Sacramento  Street:  Indoor  — club  rooms.  Outdoor- — 
small  basketball  court. 

Chinatown  YMCA,  855  Sacramento  Street:  Indoor  — basketball  court,  swim- 
ming pool,  club  rooms  and  reading  rooms. 

Chinatown  YWCA,  965  Clay  Street:  Indoor  — club  rooms,  auditorium. 
Salvation  Army-Chinatown  Corp.,  2 Waverly  Place:  Indoor  — club  rooms  and 
recreation  room. 

Salesian  Boys’  Club,  650  Filbert  Street:  Indoor  — basketball  court,  club 
rooms.  Outdoor  — play  area. 

Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Assn.,  660  Lombard  Street:  Indoor  — basketball 
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court,  club  rooms,  game  rooms.  Outdoor  — children’s  play  area. 

St.  Mary’s  Social  Center,  920  Stockton  St.:  Indoor  — club  rooms,  auditorium. 

Senior  Citizens  Center,  44  Wentworth  St.:  Indoor  — club  room,  auditorium. 

St.  Francis  Church,  610  Vallejo  Street:  Indoor  — basketball  court. 

2.  Facilities  under  the  operation  of  Public  Agencies  (San  Francisco  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Department) : 

Chinese  Playground,  Sacramento  St.  and  Waverly  PI.:  Outdoor  — tennis  court, 
basketball  court,  volleyball  court,  children’s  play  area. 

Chinese  Recreation  Center,  Washington  and  Mason  Sts.:  Indoor  — basketball 
court,  auditorium,  club  rooms,  recreation  room.  Outdoor  — basketball  court, 
children’s  play  area. 

North  Beach  Playground,  Lombard  and  Powell  St.:  Outdoor — basketball 
court,  softball  diamonds,  volleyball  court,  tennis  courts,  bocci  ball  courts. 
Indoor  — clubhouse  and  swimming  pool. 

Helen  Wills  Playground,  Broadway  and  Larkin  St.:  Indoor  — clubhouse.  Out- 
door — tennis  courts  and  basketball  court. 

Alice  Marble  Playground,  Hyde  and  Greenwich  St. : Outdoor  — tennis  courts 
and  basketball  court. 

Portsmouth  Square,  Washington  and  Kearny  St.:  Outdoor  — park  and  chil- 
dren’s play  area. 

Washington  Square,  Columbus  and  Stockton  St. : Outdoor  — park. 

St.  Mary’s  Square,  California  St.:  Outdoor  — park. 

3.  Facilities  under  the  operation  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District: 

Commodore  Stockton  Elementary  School,  950  Clay  St.:  Indoor  — basketball 
courts.  Outdoor  - — basketball  court  and  two  play  yard  areas. 

Jean  Parker  Elementary  School,  Broadway  near  Powell  St.:  Outdoor  — small 
yard  area. 

Spring  Valley  Elementary  School,  Jackson  near  Larkin  St.:  Outdoor  — play 
area  with  basketball  area. 

Garfield  Elementary  School,  420  Filbert  St.:  Outdoor  — play  area. 

Francisco  Junior  High  School,  2190  Powell  St.:  Indoor  — basketball  court. 
Outdoor  — play  area  with  basketball  courts  and  softball  field. 

Michaelangelo  Playground,  Filbert  St.:  Outdoor  — play  area. 

Galileo  High  School,  1150  Francisco  St.:  Indoor  — basketball  courts.  Outdoor 
— football  field. 

B.  Chinese  Recreation  Center  is  described  in  more  detail  here  so  that  its  full  range  of 
activities  can  be  studied  in  greater  detail.  The  facility  is  open  on  weekdays  9:00  a.m. 
to  10:00  p.m.  with  one  hour  closed  for  dinner  (6:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.).  On  Saturday 
the  hours  are  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.;  Sunday  11:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  There  is  a 
staff  of  4 y2  persons. 

The  regular  programs  include  Tiny  Tot  9:30  a.m.  to  noon,  twice  a week  with  45  en- 
rollments; a Senior  Citizens  group,  composed  of  35  ladies,  meets  there  every  Tuesday 
1:00-3:00  p.m.;  Teenage  basketball:  15  years  and  under  with  62  players,  19  and 
under  with  72  players.  Other  activities  include  City  Recreation  teams,  Chinese  New 
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Year  Invitational  Tournament,  movies,  mixed  volleyball,  badminton,  girls’  volleyball 
and  kickball,  ping  pong  (where  the  China-born  is  most  attracted  to). 

During  the  summer  there  is  a Play  School  program  for  4V2  to  12-year  olds  with  a 100 
enrollment.  In  1968,  summer  dances  were  held,  but  these  were  discontinued  after 
fighting  broke  out. 

In  addition  the  space  is  made  available  to  a Chinese  Folk  dance  group,  a social  dance 
group,  a Chinese  musical  group  and  the  Youth  Council. 

III.  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESNT  SITUATION: 

Present  lack  of  physical  facilities  for  recreational  satisfaction  of  the  young  can  be 
greatly  minimized,  if  maximum  use  of  these  facilities  is  realized.  However,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  Chinatown  faces  an  imminent  and  continuing  “population 
explosion”,  due  to  natural  increase  and  the  anticipated  arrival  of  new  immigrant 
families.  Thus,  while  present  facilities,  if  used  to  the  maximum,  may  be  sufficient, 
plans  must  be  made  for  new  areas  and  recreation  facilities  to  meet  future  needs. 

With  relation  to  present  use,  it  it  is  a hard  fact  that  on  days  and  hours  when  there  is 
the  greatest  need,  too  many  of  the  public  play  areas  and  club  facilities  are  unavailable 
for  use.  Most  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  facilities  are  open  on  Sunday,  from  1 1 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  or  noon  to  5 p.m.  Most  public  school  facilities  are  open  on  Saturday,  but 
none  on  Sunday.  On  school  property,  only  the  Commodore  Stockton  play  area  is  open 
for  evening  use,  on  a Monday  through  Friday  basis  from  7 to  10  p.m.  This  school 
also  has  a Summer  program  with  the  grounds  open  five  days  a week,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
There  is  only  limited  use  of  Park  and  Recreation  facilities  at  night,  primarily  on  the 
basis  that  when  tried,  too  few  attend.  Outside  adult  groups  do  use  the  Chinese  Recre- 
ation Center  as  a meeting  place,  but  this  type  of  a facility  is  not  the  same  as  an  agency 
sponsored  and  developed  program. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  need  is  in  programming  — which  indicates  a 
lack  of  imaginative,  stimulating  and  Chinese-oriented  planning  of  games  and  events 
which  would  attract  greater  use  of  recreational  facilities  operated  by  both  the  Park 
and  Recreation  Department  and  the  Public  Schools. 

To  a great  extent,  playground  programming  consists  of  saying,  “Here  is  a ball  — now 
go  and  play.”  What  is  needed  is  a sense  of  responsibility  for  “teaching”  children  how 
to  play,  what  to  play;  a leadership  that  will  find  out  what  Chinese  children  like  and 
want;  and  in  the  case  of  the  older  youth,  gives  special  attention  to  games  that  appeal 
to  their  background  and  training.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  crafts,  as  a way  of 
recreation  and  as  a way  of  learning  — music,  the  arts,  drama,  the  make-it-yourseif 
projects  that  can  excite  the  young  and  lead  to  development  of  skills  and  interests. 

As  to  programming,  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend  some  of  the  activities  at  recreation 
facilities  operated  by  the  Parochial  Schools.  They  have  good  attendance,  they  have 
programming  that  leads  to  competitive  encounters  and  thus  arouses  the  interest  of  both 
participants  and  spectators. 

To  those  who  say  few  evening  programs  are  being  conducted  in  schools  or  at  Park  and 
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Recreation  centers  because  “nobody  comes”,  we  say  give  an  imaginative  program 
under  inspired  leadership  and  supervision  and  they  will  come. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  coordination  of  activities  or  program- 
ming between  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  school  department’s 
division  for  recreation.  Each  operates  entirely  without  regard  to  what  the  other  is 
doing..  Four  times  a year,  no  more,  a representative  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  and 
school  department  do  sit  down  and  talk.  At  no  time  do  they  confer  with  the  private 
agencies  which  are  also  interested  in  expanding  the  value  of  recreation  for  the  young 
of  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area. 

A special  point  of  concern  with  Chinatown  is  the  social  problem  arising  from  some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  community.  Many  of  them  are  new  arrivals  from  Hong  Kong, 
where  releasing  their  energies  took  place  on  the  soccer  field.  Here  there  is  no  place 
for  them  to  play  soccer.  Th  only  suitable  space  and  turf  is  at  Galileo  High  School, 
where  the  football  field  is  closed  to  them,  not  only  during  the  fall  football  season  but 
when  no  one  is  using  the  field  — November  through  April.  They  also  like  to  play 
pool  and  billiards.  Where  are  such  facilities  available  to  them  in  our  municipal  recrea- 
tion centers? 

Sports  and  games  have  long  been  recognized  as  a means  of  breaking  down  social  and 
ethnic  barriers.  In  North  Beach,  in  particular,  there  should  be  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  aspect  of  recreation  because  of  the  number  of  Chinese  families  now 
living  in  what  has  long  been  considered  the  Italian  sector.  The  Salesian  Boys’  Club 
for  example,  is  not  only  making  a determined  effort  to  attract  Chinese  youth  as  mem- 
bers, but  is  planning  construction  of  added  club  facilities  which  would  include  billiards, 
a bowling  alley  and  other  activities  known  to  be  favored  by  Chinese  adolescents  and 
young  men. 

Recreation  is  not  just  for  the  very  young.  The  form  of  recreation  may  be  different,  but 
the  need  exists  for  more  attention  to  the  senior  citizens  of  Chinatown.  Every  sunny 
day,  Portsmouth  Square  is  filled  with  advanced-age  citizens  of  Chinatown.  During  the 
inclement  weather,  their  only  chance  for  companionship  under  Park  and  Recreation 
auspices  is  to  “climb  the  hill”  to  the  Senior  Citizens  Center;  a physical  task  many  are 
unable  to  accomplish.  Moreover,  this  particular  senior  citizens’  group  is  only  for 
women.  A dire  need  exists  for  some  easily  accessible  indoor  facility  in  the  heart  of 
Chinatown,  close  to  Portsmouth  Square. 

In  viewing  the  public-supported  recreational  facilities  serving  the  Chinatown-North 
Beach  area,  a general  deterioration  of  facilities  was  evident.  It  would  appear  that 
maintenance  efforts  are  sporadic,  or  non-existent.  This  is  wasteful,  to  say  the  least. 

Better  “policing”  of  park  areas  used  by  children,  either  by  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  or  by  the  Police  Department  is  needed.  Th  presence  of  “winos”,  sleeping 
drunks  and  other  such  “characters”  should  not  be  permitted  where  little  children  are 
present.  Park  planning  is  not  always  “thought  through”  it  would  appear.  In  Wash- 
ington Square,  for  example,  the  small  section  containing  a “sandpile”  for  the  tiny  tots 
is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  public  rest  rooms.  Some  parents  refuse  to  allow  their 
children  there,  fearing  molesters. 
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IV.  NEW  PROPOSALS  IN  PLANNING  STAGE: 


Recent  proposals  developed  by  segments  in  the  community  for  expanding  the  recrea- 
tional services  to  the  young  of  Chinatown. 

A.  A new  project,  tabbed  a “Million  Dollar”  recreation  package,  is  now  nearing 
realization.  Behind  it  is  a group  of  Chinese  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Guards- 
men, an  organization  long  noted  in  this  city  for  its  work  with  underprivileged  youths 
and  campership  activities.  This  Chinese  community  committee  has  worked  the  past 
four  months  with  the  Guardsmen  for  a “Boys  Club”  in  Chinatown  to  serve  the  youth 
of  Chinatown. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Guardsmen  will  finance  the  construction  of  an  (estimated) 
$100,000  headquarters-club  house  at  a site  as  yet  not  finalized,  but  in  the  Chinatown 
area.  (A)  over  the  gym  at  the  Commodore  Stockton  School,  Clay  between  Powell  and 
Stockton  Streets,  or  (B)  at  the  Chinese  Recreation  Center,  Washington  and  Mason. 
The  staffing  and  equipment  at  this  club  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Guardsmen. 

A complete  recreation  program  will  be  established  at  this  Boys  Club  in  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  community  committee.  The  committee  has  contacted  many  different 
groups  of  young  people  and  have  set  out  to  establish  a program  specially  geared  to 
fill  their  needs. 

B.  Sponsored  by  a group  of  civic  leaders  of  the  Chinese  community,  a plan  is  to 
make  one  project  serve  a dual  purpose,  by  improving  and  expanding  upon  the  recrea- 
tional and  playing  facilities  of  the  Chinese  Playground,  and  by  providing  additionally 
needed  parking  for  the  businesses  of  Chinatown. 

This  group  proposes  to  rebuild  the  present  substandard  Chinese  Playground  into  a 
modern  new  plan  with  modern  equipment  for  children,  an  area  for  senior  citizens,  an 
area  for  public  meetings,  and  an  area  for  the  usual  athletic  type  of  games  such  as  bas- 
ketball, volleyball,  touch  football,  table  tennis,  tennis,  etc.  One  of  the  proposed 
benefits  from  this  plan  would  be  a 5,000  square  foot  hall,  to  be  offered  to  the  City 
for  additional  indoor  recreational,  social  or  educational  uses. 
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Section  10  — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Education 

I.  OVERALL  EDUCATION  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CHINESE 
A.  School  Age  Children: 

The  schools  in  Chinatown  have  always  faced  a number  of  new  arrivals  or  first-genera- 
tion Chinese  American  with  a language  problem.  For  these  children,  Chinese  is  the 
spoken  language  at  home. 

With  the  influx  of  immigrants  into  San  Francisco  in  recent  years,  this  problem  has 
been  magnified.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  20%  of  the  new  arrivals  are  school-age 
children.  For  many  of  these  children,  there  has  been  no  previous  contact  with  the 
English  language.  In  addition  often  they  were  late  in  starting  school  in  Hong  Kong, 
and  perhaps  such  had  attended  a substandard  school. 

No  information  on  new  arrivals  is  available  through  the  Department  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  to  allow  for  planning  by  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
(SFUSD). 

Statistics  on  new  immigrants  from  the  International  Institute  indicate  that  from  4/1/66 
to  12/31/66,  471  out  of  1,257  new  arrivals  were  school-age  children.  In  2/1/67  to 
9/5/67  another  434  school-age  children  came.  It  is  not  certain  that  these  figures  are 
even  complete. 

Another  set  of  statistics  was  from  the  Report  of  the  Citizen’s  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Superintendent’s  Task  Force  studying  Educational  Equality/Quality:*  “as  of 
January,  1967,  there  were  907  Chinese  children  enrolled  in  the  public  school  classified 
as  beginners  in  the  English  language,  and  another  1,549  who  were  beyond  the  first  year 
of  English  but  needed  help.”  To  pinpoint  the  problem  in  the  Chinatown  area,  the 
report  above  noted  that  in  September  12,  1968,  243  new  arrivals  enrolled  in  Chinatown 
schools.  Of  these,  169  were  in  8 elementary  schools  with  41  each  at  Commodore  Stock- 
ton  and  Garfield;  60  in  the  two  junior  high  schools  with  30  each;  and  14  high  schoolers 
with  12  at  Samuel  Gompers.  New  arrivals  enroll  throughout  the  year  which  creates 
the  problem  of  placing  them  in  ongoing  programs  on  a continual  basis.  This  situation 
is  expected  to  continue  during  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  report  then  continues  — 

“When  these  youngsters  are  placed  in  schools  according  to  their  age-grade  level  and 
required  to  compete  with  their  English  speaking  peers  in  the  regular  classrooms,  frus- 
tration, a sense  of  futility  and  hopelessness  are  the  result.  This  problem  is  particularly 
severe  for  those  in  the  high  school  age  group  who  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a high  school 
diploma  within  the  prescribed  high  school  age  limit.  Few  are  then  motivated  to  con- 
tinue through  to  adult  school  and  drop-outs  result.” 

“The  ongoing  program  is  woefully  inadequate  despite  the  addition  of  18  teachers  (14 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  4 in  junior  high)  to  teach  English  as  a second  language 
(ESL).  At  an  average  of  15  pupils  to  a class,  this  means  a maximum  of  270  students. 

•Original  report  pages  415-419 
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There  are  schools  with  long  waiting  lists,  but  neither  trained  teachers  nor  classrooms 
are  available.” 

Most  Federal  funding  for  education,  unfortunately,  is  based  on  the  1960  census  figures 
which  do  not  reflect  this  problem.  Decision  on  funding  also  is  often  weighed  more  on 
economic  needs,  such  as  the  number  of  families  on  welfare,  rather  than  on  the  socio- 
cultural problems  as  found  here  in  Chinatown. 

B.  Adult  Education: 

(Mostly  abstracted  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  Report*). 

1.  No  reliable  estimate  had  been  made  of  the  number  of  Chinese-speaking  adults 
in  San  Francisco  with  a language  handicap.  Those,  attending  the  various  classes 
teaching  English,  total  around  2,400.  The  Adult  Opportunity  Center  Employ- 
ment Office  in  Chinatown  revealed  that  up  to  September,  1967,  there  were 
2,872  active  work  applicants.  Of  these,  18.6%  could  speak  no  English;  40.1% 
had  very  limited  English  facility;  21.3%  had  some  English  facility;  20%  had 
no  serious  problem  with  English. 

2.  One  major  problem  is  the  wide  diversity  of  this  group  seeking  to  learn  English. 
Some  may  be  classified  as  illiterate  even  in  their  native  tongue.  Some  may  have 
had  a varying  amount  of  Chinese  schooling  in  China,  from  one  to  two  years  to 
post-graduate  college  education,  but  have  no  useable  English.  And  yet  others 
may  have  been  taught  English  but  have  had  no  practical  use  of  the  language. 
Obviously,  any  program  to  teach  English  to  the  immigrant  must  define  the  edu- 
cational and  English  level  of  the  group  in  its  evaluation  study. 

3.  Lack  of  financial  resources  is  another  problem.  Most  adults  must  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families.  Learning  English  a few  hours  a week  is 
slow  and  may  often  be  self-defeating  in  its  discouraging  result. 

4.  Another  barrier  to  participating  in  English  classes  for  mothers  with  young 
children  is  insufficient  day  care  facilities  for  the  children. 

II.  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  AVAILABLE  TO  YOUTH 

ENROLLMENT  OF  CHINESE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  — CITYWIDE 

1966-67  1967-68 


Elementary  (103)  (Exclusive  of 
Special  Schools  Pre -Kindergarten 
3c  Children's  Centers) 

Total 

Chinese 

i 

Total 

Chinese 

i 

50,196 

5,891 

11.7 

48,201 

6,183 

12.0 

Junior  High  (15) 

20,902 

2,859 

13.7 

19,663 

2,905 

l4.o 

Senior  High  (10)  (Including  John 
O'Conner  Day  & Samuel  Gompers) 

21,947 

3,864 

16.3 

20,205 

3,571 

16.7 

Adult  Education  Center  (6) 

24,502 

2,846 

11.6 

23,141 

2,645 

10.7 

♦Report  of  Frank  M.  Moncrief,  Project  Director,  to  Advisory  Committee  on  Development  of  a 
Model  for  Teaching  English  to  Language-handicapped  Chinese  in  San  Francisc.  Original  report 
pages  395-401. 
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A.  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD): 

1.  Enrollment  Tables:  The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  under  its 
jurisdiction  103  elementary  schools  and  annexes,  16  junior  high  schools,  10 
senior  high  schools,  14  Special  Schools  and  Classes,  City  College  and  the  Adult 
Education  Centers. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  WITH  HIGH  ENROLLMENT  OF  CHINESE 


Total 

966-67 

Chinese 

f 

: 

Total 

L967-68 

Chinese 

f 

Total 

1968-69 

Chinese 

f 

Elementary 
Comnodore  Stock- 

1.031* 

978 

94.6 

1,108 

1,057 

95-3 

1,108 

95 

Garfield 

455 

397 

87.3 

444 

391 

86.1 

548 

94 

Hancock 

392 

194 

49.5 

331 

187 

53.6 

393 

50 

Jean  Parker 

585 

549 

93-8 

562 

555 

94.6 

617 

98 

S.B.  Cooper 

385 

195 

50.6 

459 

201 

53-5 

371 

50 

Spring  Valley 

683 

642 

94.0 

677 

645 

94.3 

661 

92 

Washington  Irving 

324 

231 

71-3 

37  6 

266 

70.0 

316 

79 

Junior  High 
Francisco 

1,103 

822 

74.? 

1,021 

754 

71.3 

1,090 

743 

68.2 

Marina 

1,724 

1,046 

60.7 

1,769 

1,100 

61.8 

1,800 

1,130 

62.8 

Senior  High 
Galileo 

2,827 

1,782 

63.O 

2,677 

1,629 

58.5 

Samuel  Gompera 

557 

160 

28.7 

479 

147 

27.6 

600 

25 

See  Ap 

Adult  Education 
Centers  ■ 

Alemany  750  Eddy 

•endix  fo 

: data  com 

died  < 

2,339 

3ve  11  sch< 
541 

21.3 

650 

171 

26.3 

Galileo 

4,751 

285 

6.0 

5,848 

552 

9.0 

2,801 

1,553 

55.4 

John  Adams 
i860  Hayes 

4,483 

1,101 

24.6 

2,580 

368 

12.8 

1,800 

360 

20.0 

Pacific  Heights 
220  Golden  Gate 

& otter. 

5,379 

1,103 

20.5 

2,716 

805 

28.2 

2.  Survey:  A questionnaire  was  used  to  compile  data  on  11  schools  which  have  a 
high  percentage  of  Chinese  students. 

Geographically,  most  of  the  schools  studied  were  located  within  the  Chinatown- 
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North  Beach  area.  The  schools  were  asked  to  provide  data  on  a wide  range  of 
subjects,  including  parent  involvement  to  after -school  use  of  the  school  buildings 
to  classes  and  curriculum  conducted  for  Chinese  students  having  difficulty  with 
the  English  language.  (See  appendix  on  data  from  surveyed  schools.) 

To  heighten  the  impact  of  some  of  the  material,  and  perhaps  to  give  an  overview 
of  each  area,  brief  explanatory  comments  on  the  actual  questionnaire  material 
follow: 

a.  Special  Services:  As  indicated,  the  information  gathered  on  the  11  schools; 
all  have  access  to  most  of  the  Special  Services  listed  in  the  questionnaire. 
The  Special  Services  personnel  is  assigned  or  is  on  call  to  various  schools. 
Some  schools  have  more  scheduled  time  usually  due  to  specific  requirements 
of  program  for  which  special  funds  have  been  obtained  by  SFUSD. 

The  Chinese  students  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  can  benefit 
from  the  services  of  bilingual  psychologist,  psychometrist  and  strenghtening 
of  other  Special  Services  personnel. 

b.  Additional  Services:  Except  for  Commodore  Stockton  which  receives  addi- 
tional funds,  the  other  elementary  schools  do  not  have  curriculum  staff  co- 
ordinator, guiding  teachers  or  paid  aides. 

c.  Services  of  Community  Agencies:  All  11  schools  reported  as  having  one  or 
more  community  organizations  actively  involved  in  their  programs.  Organi- 
zations such  as  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health,  American 
Red  Cross,  YWCA,  YMCA,  churches  and  several  colleges  provide  specific 
services  including  lectures,  tutoring  and  student  teaching. 

Some  services  may  require  little  ongoing  coordination  and  evaluation;  others, 
like  the  tutoring  services,  could  provide  systematic  exchange  of  information 
so  that  planning  for  the  instructional  and  tutorial  needs  of  the  student  could 
be  individualized. 

d.  After  School  Activities:  As  indicated  in  the  portion  on  Chinese  Language 
Schools  (page  169  of  this  report),  a significant  number  of  Chinese  students 
drop  out  of  Chinese  Language  school  as  they  advance  into  the  secondary 
level.  Some  students  attend  tutorial  classes.  A greater  number  participate  in 
club  activities,  work  activities,  work  programs  and  sports.  Most  of  the  sur- 
veyed schools  have  a recreational  program  after  school;  assessment  of  the 
recreational  facilities  in  the  Chinatown  area  is  in  the  section  of  Recreation. 

e.  After  School  Use  of  Building:  Adult  classes  are  held  every  weekday  evening 
at  the  secondary  level  schools  and  at  Commodore  Stockton.  Washington 
Irving  is  not  used  at  all.  Other  uses  of  the  school  buildings  include  Boy 
Scout  meetings  (e.g.  once  or  twice  a year  at  Commodore),  tutoring  (e.g. 
about  3 times  a week  at  Commodore),  Stage  Band  (once  a week  at  Galileo), 
intramural  activities  (daily  use  of  the  Little  Theater  at  Francisco). 

Such  diverse  use  and  times  could  well  lead  to  the  questions  of  optimum 
usage  and  whether  or  not  some  of  the  related  activities  could  be  consolidated. 
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Moreover,  there  is  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  community  organizations 
do  not  know  of  the  procedure  for  applying  to  the  SFUSD  for  use  of  school 
buildings  for  certain  community  activities. 

f.  Guidance  Problems:  On  the  elementary  level,  most  guidance  problems  are 
handled  by  the  principals  and  assistant  principals;  only  one  of  the  principals 
of  the  schools  studied,  felt  services  of  a guidance  counselor  would  be  bene- 
ficial. On  the  junior  and  high  school  levels,  guidance  problems  are  handled 
by  the  principals,  assistant  principals,  deans  and  counselors.  Francisco  re- 
ported 1 bilingual  dean  and  3 bilingual  counselors  on  its  staff;  Samuel 
Gompers  reported  the  services  of  a bilingual  counselor  for  5 hours  a week. 

Additional  bilingual  counselors,  especially  at  the  junior  high  level,  would 
lead  to  better  communication  with  the  non-English  speaking  parents  as  well 
as  with  the  students. 

g.  Educational  Programs:  All  the  special  educational  programs  listed  in  the 
questionnaire  are  programmed  by  SFUSD,  sometimes  in  compliance  with 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  funding  source.  Criteria  for  selection  of  students 
and  teachers,  formula  for  teacher-student  ratio  and  related  factors  limit  the 
enrollment.  Two  segments  of  the  student  population  are  reached  by  these 
programs;  1)  the  student  who  needs  specialized  help  to  catch  up  or  to  keep 
up  with  the  regular  school  program;  2)  the  “mentally  superior”  student  who 
shows  the  interest  and  the  capacity  for  an  “enriched”  school  program. 

h.  Cultural  Arts  (Foreign  Languages):  Foreign  languages  offered  by  the 
secondary  level  schools  include  German,  French,  Italian,  Mandarin,  Spanish 
and  Latin.  Since  a foreign  language  is  part  of  the  required  curriculum  for 
high  school  graduation,  the  data  for  Galileo  High  showing  a sizable  portion 
of  the  total  enrollment  taking  foreign  languages  was  expected.  Samuel  Gom- 
pers offers  no  foreign  languages  in  its  instructional  program. 

i.  Chinese  Ethnic  Cultural  Program:  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  only  one  school 
reported  an  ethnic  cultural  program  in  progress  — Samuel  Gompers  High. 

Possible  methods  for  inclusion  of  an  ethnic  studies  program  in  the  public 
schools  are  described  in  the  section  on  Culture. 

j.  Parent  Involvement : Parent-Teachers  Association  membership  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  ranged  from  27%  to  100%  of  the  total  enrollment;  in  the 
2 junior  high  schools,  36-37%.  (Membership  information  was  not  available 
for  Galileo  High,  while  Samuel  Gompers  had  no  membership).  While  mem- 
bership may  be  rated  fair  to  good,  the  attendance  of  parents  at  business  meet- 
ings was  reported  as  poor.  Events  such  as  pot  luck  dinners  and  carnivals 
were  better  attended.  The  PTA  of  each  school  sponsored  various  types  of 
activities  to  raise  funds  for  school  activities  not  otherwise  funded  by  SFUSD. 
Funds  thus  raised  helped  pay  for  traffic  equipment,  graduation  parties  and 
other  programs  which  warranted  expenditure  of  PTA  funds. 

The  poor  attendance  at  the  business  meetings  was  attributed  to  the  parents’ 
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inability  to  communicate  in  English  and/or  the  large  number  of  working 
parents. 

An  interesting  bit  of  information  was  revealed  in  the  data  submitted  for  the 
elementary  schools:  Garfield  School  urged  parents  of  children  in  the  ESL 
classes  to  participate  in  report  card  conferences  — once  at  the  first  report ; 
again  at  the  last  report  for  the  semester.  Report  card  conferences,  as  a matter 
of  practice,  are  requested  by  either  the  parents  or  the  teacher  of  a specific 
child,  but  Garfield  used  a Community  Teacher  to  reach  out  to  the' parents  of 
the  ESL  children.  It  was  found  that  such  reaching  out  resulted  in  better 
community  relations  and  communication  (parent-teacher-student) ; increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  what  their  child  was  learning;  and  in 
many  instances,  problems  of  learning  were  taken  care  of  at  an  early  stage 
or  prevented  entirely  through  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  roles  of  the 
various  persons  concerned  with  the  child’s  education. 

3.  Specific  Programs  for  the  Language  Handicapped:  The  subcommittee  focused 
its  attention  on  the  Teaching  English  as  a Second  Language  (TESL  or  ESL) 
and  Compensatory  Education  programs  since  the  community  recognized  the 
special  language  needs  of  the  foreign-born  and  native-born  Chinese. 

a.  TESL:  This  program  was  set  up  to  provide  non-English-speaking  persons 
with  sufficient  command  of  the  English  language  and  knowledge  about  the 
American  way  of  life  to  enable  them  to  participate  in  the  community.  Cur- 
riculum for  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  was  submitted  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hall  and  Miss  Ann  McHugh,  respectively;  see  original  report  pages 
323-325  and  326-328. 

All  the  schools  surveyed  had  ESL  classes  for  the  bilingual  student,  but  not 
for  the  American-born.  The  number  of  students  who  need  and  qualify  for 
help  under  this  program  is  unknown.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program  was  made  by  the  SFUSD,  but  material  was  not  available. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Goldman,  Associate  Superintendent,  School  Operational  Serv- 
ices, SFUSD,  made  these  comments  in  response  to  specific  items  related  to 
the  special  education  needs  of  the  Chinese: 


1.  Special  curriculum  geared  for  Hong  Kong  children,  grades  K-12 

“A  teacher-specialist  in  curriculum  writing  is  being  requested  in  a pro- 
posal for  federal  funds  under  Title  V,  ESEA*.  We  have  found  the  South- 
west Lab  materials  are  available  for  experimental  use.  We  are  encouraging 
teachers  to  examine  and  put  to  trial  use  a variety  of  materials  best  suited 
for  the  specific  level  and  the  background  of  the  student.  Mr.  Wellington 
Chew,  as  you  know,  is  the  supervisor  of  our  bilingual  program  for  the 
Chinese  and  is  serving  as  the  catalyst  to  foment  some  change.” 


2.  Children  should  be  taught  to  “live  as  Americans”  while  learning  English. 
“Our  ESL  teachers  expose  students  to  the  American  way  of  life  through 
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field  trips;  audio  visual  materials  including  tapes,  film  strips,  films,  and 
so  on;  children’s  literature;  newspapers  and  periodicals;  visits  to  mu- 
seums, libraries,  and  special  exhibits;  and  classroom  discussions  related 
to  these  activities.” 

3.  Teachers  assigned  to  program  should  all  speak  excellent  English. 

“I  heartily  agree  with  this  statement,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  personnel 
assigned  to  our  schools  are  teachers  who  have  the  proper  credentials  and 
have  passed  both  a written  examination  and  an  oral  interview  held  by  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.” 

4.  Citizenship  should  be  stressed  in  all  grades  to  improve  attitudes,  be- 
haviours and  language. 

“As  a part  of  the  State  Education  Code,  good  citizenship  must  be  incor- 
porated and  stressed  throughout  the  school  day,  but  particularly  in  the 
social  studies  and  English  programs.  Other  methods,  of  course,  are  also 
used  such  as  the  development  of  student  courts  and  student  body 
elections.” 

5.  The  children  need  both  Chinese  and  English  languages  to  function  suc- 
cessfully in  America. 

“I  would  assume  we  are  talking  about  children  who  come  to  school  know- 
ing only  Chinese  and  then  must  be  taught  English.  I am  also  assuming 
that  the  majority  of  these  youngsters  still  attend  the  Chinese  language 
school.  This  statement  raises  many  questions ; for  example,  we  have  been 
informed  that  students  in  the  ESL  program  are  not  taught  to  “transfer 
from  one  language  to  the  other.”  ESL  students  are  taught  to  make  auto 
matic  responses  in  English.  No  “transfer”  is  done  in  the  mind.  According 
to  such  linguistic  authorities  as  Mr.  Robert  Lado  and  Mr.  Charles  Fries, 
it  is  only  when  students  can  respond  automatically  in  English  that  the 
language  is  truly  mastered.” 

b.  Compensatory  Education  Program:  Mr.  Victor  Rossi,  Supervisor,  Compen- 
satory Education,  SFUSD,  provided  a comprehensive  report  on  the  back- 
ground, funding  sources,  operational  guidelines  and  effectiveness  of  this 
program.  Following  are  portions  of  that  report: 

Background:  Intensive  efforts  to  provide  educational  services  that  will  enable 
disadvantaged  children  to  discover  and  to  use  their  full  potential  for  learning 
have  been  in  effect  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  since  1961.  These  special 
services  needed  by  students  who  come  from  environments  marked  by  eco- 
nomic and  educational  handicaps  are  grouped  under  the  comprehensive  title 
of  Compensatory  Education.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
its  present  development,  the  primary  focus  of  concern  has  been  to  create  a 
school  environment  that  will  serve  the  special  needs  of  children  whose  back- 
grounds include  the  multi-faceted  problems  of  poverty,  language  disability, 
as  well  as  cultural  and  ethnic  differences.  The  aim  of  the  Compensatory 
Education  Program  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  to  provide  each  child  with  the 
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opportunity  to  succeed  in  school  and  also  with  the  skills  through  which  to 
achieve  this  success. 

During  1966-67,  funding  for  this  program  has  come  from  three  sources: 

1.  The  Superintendent’s  Compensatory  Education  Program,  funded  by  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

2.  Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S,  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  State  of  California. 

3.  Senate  Bill  28,  Sections  I and  II,  funded  by  the  State  of  California. 

During  the  past  year,  approximately  one-half  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  school  district  participated  in  the  compensatory  program.  All  of  the 
junior  high  schools  have  been  involved,  as  have  all  but  two  of  the  senior  high 
schools. 

Superintendent’ s Compensatory  Program:  The  Superintendent’s  Compen- 
satory Program  encompassed  the  work  of  sixty  compensatory  teachers  at  the 
three  divisional  levels;  of  these,  26  were  in  the  elementary  schools,  21  in  the 
junior  high  schools,  and  13  in  the  senior  high  schools.  A resource  teacher  was 
provided  at  each  level  to  assist  compensatory  teachers  with  methods  and 
materials.  Over  4,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  these  special  compensatory 
classes  during  1966-67. 

The  major  aim  of  the  compensatory  teacher  was  to  enable  students  to  become 
proficient  in  language  arts  skills,  with  special  emphasis  in  the  area  of  reading. 
Because  many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  compensatory  classes  had  severe 
disabilities  in  reading,  speaking,  writing,  and  listening,  the  compensatory 
teacher  found  it  necessary  to  identify  specific  disabilities  and  devote  atten- 
tion to  each  individual  problem  possible. 

Students  have  shown  growth  as  a result  of  their  placement  in  the  Superin- 
tendent’s Compensatory  Program.  This  growth  has  been  reflected  not  only 
in  increased  academic  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  also  in 
better  attendance  patterns  and  improved  attitudes  toward  educational  goals. 

Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act:  The  school  year  1966-67 
was  the  first  full  year  of  funding  under  Title  I,  Public  Law  89-10.  Approxi- 
mately million  was  approved  for  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District.  This  represented  a cut  of  15%  from  the  previous  year.  This  grant 
was  used  to  provide  an  intensive  educational  program  for  students  living  in 
those  areas  of  the  city  meeting  requirements  specified  under  the  Federal  and 
State  guidelines.  The  comprehensive  compensatory  education  program  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students  was  also  designed  within  the 
framework  of  Federal  and  State  guidelines.  Within  the  designated  areas  of 
the  city,  non-public  as  well  as  public  schools  participated  in  the  Title  I 
program. 

Two  major  projects  are  included  in  the  Title  I Program: 
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Project  1 — Prekindergarten  Centers 

Project  2 — Comprehensive  School  Age  Compensatory  Program 

These  projects  served  approximately  14,000  students  from  prekindergarten 
through  grade  12.  Seven  prekindergarten  centers,  28  elementary  schools,  12 
junior  high  schools,  5 senior  high  schools,  and  13  elementary  non-public 
schools,  located  in  the  target  areas,  received  the  benefits  of  these  services. 

Four  elementary  schools  were  selected  to  receive  all  the  services  possible 
under  the  Title  I Program.  These  saturation  schools  received  special  atten- 
tion as  an  experimental  design  in  the  total  evaluation  of  the  program. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  has  been  undertaken  by  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute. Pertinent  data  on  the  students  involved  in  the  program,  has  been  col- 
lected, and  their  achievement,  attendance  patterns,  and  changing  attitudes 
will  be  recorded.  The  research  design  being  used  allows  for  evaluation  of  the 
various  ingredients  of  the  program  as  these  ingredients  affect  children,  their 
parents,  and  their  teachers. 

Senate  Bill  28,  Section  I ( 1966):  This  legislative  act  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia provided  the  sum  of  $504,700.00  to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  for  the  specific  purpose  of  reducing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  grades 
one  through  six.  Twenty-four  schools  were  selected  to  receive  this  service,  on 
the  basis  of  their  meeting  the  qualifying  standards  as  designated  target  areas 
set  forth  in  the  legislation.  All  but  two  of  these  schools,  also  received  the 
services  funded  under  Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Senate  Bill  28,  Section  II:  This  portion  of  the  California  legislation  estab- 
lished procedures  for  the  awarding  of  grants,  on  a competitive  basis,  for 
innovative  and  exemplary  projects  in  the  teaching  of  reading  and  mathe- 
matics to  disadvantaged  students  at  the  junior  high  school  level.  San 
Francisco  was  initially  awarded  $275,000  for  the  Spring,  1967  Semester.  It 
eventually  received  a total  of  $310,000  for  that  Semester. 

Six  junior  high  schools,  serving  students  residing  in  the  eligible  elementary 
school  attendance  areas,  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  project.  The  main 
focus  of  the  project  was  a team-teaching  approach  in  which  teachers  from  the 
fields  of  reading  and  mathematics  combined  their  instructional  talents.  In 
some  cases,  two  teachers  worked  together  with  the  same  group  of  students; 
in  other  cases,  groups  of  students  were  scheduled  so  that  one  teacher  or 
counselor  on  the  team  could  meet  with  them  on  an  individual  or  small  group 
basis. 

The  other  noteworthy  facet  of  this  project  was  the  teacher  training  aspect. 
In  cooperation  with  San  Francisco  State  College,  a sequential  program  of 
involvement  for  students  in  the  secondary  education  department  was  devised. 
These  college  students  acted  as  tutors,  observers,  and  team  helpers.  This 
experience  was  integrated  into  their  college  class  work,  and  thereby  provided 
on-the-site  training  for  prospective  teachers.  Workshops  will  be  conducted 
for  Senate  Bill  28  teachers  through  the  college,  and  also,  the  School  District’s 
In-Service  Program. 
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The  evaluation  of  this  project  has  been  undertaken  by  research  personnel 
from  San  Francisco  State  College.  Initial  reactions  to  the  project  have 
proved  favorable;  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds  will  be  granted  to  insure  its 
continuance. 


COMPENSATORY  SERVICES  IN  THE  CHINATOWN  AREA  SCHOOLS 


Elementary* 

Number  of 

Number  of  Children 

School 

Teaching  Positions 

Served  Daily 

Commodore  Stockton 

2 

120 

Garfield 

1 

60 

Hancock 

1 

60 

Jean  Parker 

1 

60 

Spring  Valley 

2 

120 

Washington  Irving 

1 

60 

8 

420 

All  the  schools  identified  above  have  the  services  of  a teacher  librarian  and 
a resource  teacher.  Commodore  Stockton,  Garfield,  and  Washington  Irving, 
have  in  addition,  the  services  of  a community  teacher. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  the  Task  Force  on  Compensatory  Education  Report 
was  to  make  Commodore  Stockton  one  of  the  five  intensive  services  (satura- 
tion) schools.  The  decision  was  made  to  provide  for  increased  individual 
attention  to  each  student,  including  diagnosis  of  the  student’s  academic  and 
motivational  needs.  The  instructional  program  was  to  include  continuing 
analysis  of  the  progress  and  status  of  the  students  and  the  design  and  inclu- 
sion of  techniques  and  content  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  students  as 
individuals  as  well  as  disadvantaged  children. 

The  compensatory  program  in  Chinatown  has  changed  since  its  inception. 
This  has  largely  been  due  to  the  constant  influx  of  children  from  Hong 
Kong.  Preference  in  the  compensatory  classes  was  given  to  the  young  im- 
migrants in  order  to  meet  their  immediate  needs.  Although  the  ESL  program 
has  alleviated  this  problem  to  a small  degree,  the  compensatory  classes  in  the 
identified  schools  have  remained  primarily  with  Hong  Kong  children. 

Therefore,  increased  compensatory  services  are  needed  in  order  to  serve  the 
many  American-born  Chinese  children  who  also  qualify  for  help  in  the  pro- 
gram.. These  children  have  been  short-changed  and  their  needs  are  equally 
as  important. 

Junior  and  Senior  High:  Francisco  has  compensatory  services  for  both  bilingual  and 
American-born;  Marina  for  the  bilingual  only.  Galileo  High  has  compensatory  services 
for  the  American-born  student;  Samuel  Gompers  for  the  bilingual  only. 

•From  report  submitted  by  Miss  Mayme  Chinn,  Resource  Teacher,  Compensatory  Education. 
Original  report  pages  317-322. 
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As  in  the  ESL  program,  there  was  no  information  as  to  the  additional  number  of 
students  who  could  benefit  from  the  participation  in  this  program. 

c.  1968  ESEA  Summer  Reading  Program:  Commodore  Stockton  Elementary 
and  Galileo  High  were  the  host  schools  which  participated  in  the  1968  Sum- 
mer Reading  Program.  Students  were  from  the  host  schools  and  schools  in 
the  vicinity.  96  students  were  enrolled  in  this  program.  Assisting  each 
teacher  were  8 aides  (high  school  or  college  students) . 

“The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Reading  Program  for  Sum- 
mer, 1968  is  designed  to  provide  continuing  instruction  in  the  language  arts, 
especially  reading,  for  students  presently  enrolled  in  the  compensatory  edu- 
cation program.”  Its  aim  is  “to  strengthen  the  reading  skills  and  the  reading 
interests  of  the  students  so  that  their  reading  performance  does  not  regress 
during  the  summer.” 

“Instead  of  a separate  evaluation,  the  regular  ESEA  testing  program,  admin- 
istered in  May  and  October,  will  be  used  to  find  out  if  the  students  enrolled 
in  the  Summer  Program  regressed,  held  their  own,  or  made  gains.  The  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute  team  will  be  asked  to  compile  such  a study  on  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Program.  The  District  Office  of  Research 
will  provide  data  on  any  students  not  covered  in  the  SRI  study.”  (From 
the  report  Summer,  1968,  Reading  Program,  pages  379-354  of  the  original 
report.) 

4.  Summer  Schools:  The  children  of  the  Chinatown  community  attended  three 
summer  schools  with  regular  programs  — Commodore  Stockton  School,  Fran- 
cisco Junior  High  School,  and  Galileo  High  School;  and  four  schools  with 
special  programs  teaching  English  as  a second  language  in  Jean  Parker  School, 
Garfield  School,  Francisco  Junior  High  School,  and  Galileo  High  School.  Sta- 
tistics on  enrollment  and  staff  are  given  in  the  report  on  Chinese  Bilingual 
Education  Program  of  the  original  report. 

a.  Commodore  Stockton  Summer  School: 

Enrollment:  1317  applications  were  received,  660  children  pre-enrolled,  558 
children  attended  the  first  day,  600  children  — average  enrollment  during 
the  six  week  session. 

Program  lasted  6 weeks.  Teaching  staff  included  21  regular  teachers,  1 head 
teacher,  1 assistant  head  teacher,  3 compensatory  teachers  in  special  reading 
program,  and  1 full  time  librarian  (see  1968  ESEA  Summer  Reading  Pro- 
gram). 

Programs:  Language  received  great  emphasis,  but  other  courses  such  as 
mathematics,  science,  reading,  arts  and  crafts,  music,  physical  education 
were  also  ofefred. 

b.  Francisco  Junior  High  School: 

Criteria  for  programming:  Priorities  were  given  for  programming  of  students 
according  to  the  following  criteria.  ESL  students  were  programmed  first; 
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followed  by  students  recommended  for  remedial  reading  or  remedial  arith- 
metic; next,  students  who  needed  developmental  reading  or  arithmetic;  and 
lastly,  students  who  needed  enrichment. 

Enrollment:  562  students  of  which  255  were  ESL  students  and  307  were 
regular  students. 

Staff  included:  1 head  teacher,  1 assistant  head  teacher,  and  23  teachers. 

Areas  of  study  were  ESL  for  foreign-born,  remedial  reading  and  arithmetic, 
and  enrichment  electives:  typing,  homemaking,  band,  vocal,  arts  and  crafts, 
shop,  electronics,  science,  creative  dramatics,  Spanish,  journalism,  and 
creative  writing. 

Academically  Talented  and  Gifted  had  opportunities  to  study  in  communica- 
tions laboratory,  dramatics,  creative  writing. 

In-service  workshop  was  offered  for  teachers  in  ESL  curriculum  and  methods, 
c.  Galileo  Summer  Program: 

According  to  figures  obtained  from  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Human 
Relations,  Galileo  Summer  High  School  had  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
1,432  Chinese  students  in  a student  body  of  2,088  students.  In  addition,  of 
the  total  of  57  faculty  members  in  the  regular  summer  high  school  program, 
three  Chinese  teachers  taught  classes  in  mathematics  and  Mandarin,  and 
one  administrator  (assistant  principal  and  dean  of  boys)  was  Chinese. 

A special  Bilingual  Program  for  Chinese-speaking  students  (primarily  from 
Hong  Kong)  was  held  concurrently  with  the  summer  high  school.  Eight 
teachers  were  assigned  to  this  program,  of  which  two  were  of  Chinese 
ancestry.  Approximately  84  students  were  enrolled  in  this  program. 

A Compensatory  Program  and  a Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Program  were 
also  held  during  the  summer  session.  A special  class  in  the  History  of  the 
Far  East  (Asian  Studies)  was  also  offered  at  Galileo  Summer  High  School. 

Lux  Laboratory:  after  school  enrichment  program  for  the  mentally  superior 
student. 

At  Galileo  High  School 
Number  of  students:  333 

Number  of  Chinese  students:  64 

Kinds  oj  Programs  or  Subject  Areas: 

Astronomy,  Animal  Study,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Computers,  Nature  Study, 
Miscroscopy,  and  Lab  Assistant  Training. 

No.  of  elementary:  4th  grade  2 

5th  and  6th  grades  240 

No.  of  junior  high:  7th,  8th,  9th  74 

No.  of  senior  high:  10th,  11th,  12th  17 

Total  333 
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6.  Building  Utilization:  Survey  of  the  elementary  schools  showed  that  6 of  the  7 
schools  used  facilities  other  than  classrooms  for  daily  classroom  instruction: 


Commodore  Stockton  Basement  Room  — ESL 

Presbyterian  Church  — 2 ESL  Classes 

(rental  property) 

Commodore  Stockton  Partitioned  section 

Annex  1 of  Library  — Compensatory  Class 

Small  Room  — Compensatory  Class 

Commodore  Stockton 

Annex  II  Principal’s  Office  — Learning  Disability  Group 

Garfield All  Purpose  Room  — Kindergarten 


Large  Bookroom  — ESL  Class 


Partitioned  Room  — Compensatory  Room 

Partitioned  Room  — Learning  Disability  Group 

Partitioned  Room  — ESL 

Partitioned  Room  — ESL 

Jean  Parker  Library  — Compensatory  Class 

Auditorium  Stage  — Bilingual  Class 

Teachers’  Lounge  — Bilingual  Class 

S.B.  Cooper Library  — Bilingual  Class 

Spring  Valley Remodeled  Lunch  Room  — Compensatory  Class 

Bookroom  — Compensatory  Class 

Washington  Irving  Converted  Storeroom  — ESL  Class 


Marina  and  Francisco  Junior  High  Schools  reported  a need  for  additional  small  rooms 
for  classes  such  as  ESL,  compensatory,  speech  and  lip  reading,  counseling  and  remedial 
reading. 

Dr.  Goldman,  in  his  comments  on  the  education  needs  of  the  Chinese,  had  this  to  say 
about  classroom  space: 

“Adequate  space  is,  indeed,  a problem.  The  State  standards  are  complied  with  in 
rentals  and  sites  are  carefully  investigated  and  approved  by  our  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Division.  However,  at  best,  outside  rental  spaces  are  generally  temporary 
in  nature  and  are  therefore  not  truly  suitable.  I do  not  think  we  need  to  belabor 
the  point  that  the  Chinatown  area  is  greatly  overcrowded  and  that  additional 
classroom  space  is  needed.”  (Original  report  pages  371-373.) 

B.  Parochial  Schools: 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  there  are  3 parochial  schools  in  the  Chinatown-North 
Beach  area  which  have  Chinese  children  enrolled. 

Enrollment  % Chinese 

St.  Mary’s  Chinese  Day  School,  902  Stockton  St.,  Grades  1-8  375  99 

St.  Brigid,  Franklin  and  Broadway,  Grades  K-8  384  11 

Salesian,  632  Filbert  St.,  Grades  1-8  397  30 

All  three  schools  make  available  to  the  children  special  services  (doctor  and/or  nurse, 
speech  teacher)  and  numerous  after  school  activities.  Children  at  two  of  the  schools 
(St.  Brigid  and  Salesian)  have  no  language  problems.  Children  at  St.  Mary’s  do  have 
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language  problems,  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  about  20%  of  the  Chinese  students 
are  from  Hong  Kong.  Neither  ESL  nor  Compensatory  Education  is  available. 

C.  Tutorial  Programs : 

A number  of  organizations  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  offer  tutoring  in 
academic  subjects  and  practice  in  English.  The  subcommittee  made  the  finding  that 
the  services  are  of  value  but  lacking  in  overall  coordination.  At  present,  it  is  the  com- 
munity teacher  (or  the  principal  if  the  public  school  does  not  have  a community 
teacher)  who  takes  on  the  coordinating  activities.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  a 
lack  of  tutors  for  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  students.  And  it  is  in  this  group 
where  often  help  is  needed  the  most. 

The  information  which  follows  is  abstracted  from  the  list  compiled  by  the  Northeast 
Mental  Health  Center  which  appears  in  the  original  report  on  pages  3S1-3S7. 


Organization  & Address 

Grades  or 
Ages  Served 

No. 

Schedule  and  Other 
Special  Notes 

Cameron  House 
920  Sacramento  St. 

1st  grade  up 

44 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 
3:30-  5:00  and  7:30 - 9:00  P.M. 

Chinese  YMCA 
855  Sacramento  St. 

Boys  ages 
9-12  years 

Mon.,  Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.  after 
school.  Boys  must  be  YMCA 
members.  Emphasis  on  recrea- 
tional activities  along  with 
practice  of  speaking  English. 

Chinese  YWCA 
965  Clay  St. 

6 years-high 
school  age 

100 

Tues.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  4:00  - 
6:00  or  7:00  - 9:00  P.M.  No 
YWCA  membership  needed 
as  of  1968. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Chinese  Church 
865  Jackson  St. 

Ages  5-12 

30 

Sat.  1:00-3:00  P.M. 

First  Chinese 
Baptist  Church 
15  Waverly  Place 

Jr.  High  Age 
Grades  1-6 

12 

Wed.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  3 - 5:30  P.M. 
Sundays  1:30  - 3:30  P.M. 

Intercollegiate  Chinese 
for  Social  Action 
737J4  Clay  St. 

All  ages 

Classes  held  at  Commodore 
Stockton  School,  Mon.  - Fri. 
6:30  - 9:30  P.M. 

Old  First  Presbyterian 
Church 

Van  Ness  at  Sacramento 

Grades  1-6 

Wed.  3:30  - 4:30  or  7 - 8 P.M. 
Speaks  English  only  — 50  tutors 

Spring  Valley  School 
1451  Jackson 

Grades  1-6 

Spring  Valley  students  only. 
Tues.  3:30  - 4:15  P.M.  30  tutors 
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Organization  & Address 

Grades  or 
Ages  Served 

No. 

Schedule  and  Other 
Special  Notes 

Square  & Circle  Club 
788  Jackson  St. 

Grades  K-lst 

12-15 
students 
per  session 

Sat.,  10  - 10:50  for  Kindergarten 
Sat.,  11  - 11:50  for  1st  graders. 

Chinatown-North  Beach 
EOC  Study  Center 
1074  Stockton  St. 

Grades  1-12 

5 

Mainly  for  high  school  students. 
Fri.  - Sun.  7 - 10  P.M.; 

Sat.  1 - 6 P.M. 

Telegraph  Hill  Neighbor- 
hood Association 
660  Lombard  St. 

Grades  1-12 

10 

Tues.  and  Thurs.  3-5  P.M.  for 
elementary  & 7 - 9 P.M.  for 
high  school. 

William  Taylor  House 
First  Methodist  Church 
of  San  Francisco 
1602  Clay  St. 

Over  5 years 

48 

Mon.  & Wed.  5:30  - 9 P.M. 
(school  age)  & 7:30  - 9 (adults) 

D.  Pre-School  Education: 


Facilities  are  primarily  for  children  of  pre-school  age;  however,  several  offer  care  to 
school  age  children  before  and  after  school.  With  the  exception  of  St.  Francis  Day 
Home,  all  of  the  following  facilities  are  funded  through  some  governmental  agency. 


Name  and  Address 

Remarks 

S.F.  Unified  School  District 
Children’s  Center 

(a)  Commodore  Stockton  School 

(b)  Annex-Chinese  YMCA 

Fees  — according  to  earnings.  For  children  of 
mothers  who  must  work.  Ages  2-12. 

Capacity — 110 
Capacity — 30 

St.  Francis  Day  Home 
1441  Powell  St. 

Licensed  for  150  children.  Ages  2-5  years,  9 
months.  For  children  of  working  parents  or 
where  parent  is  unable  to  take  care  of  child. 

Telegraph  Hill  Family  School 
660  Lombard  St. 

Fee  charged.  Funded  through  Unruh  Bill  — 
State  of  California.  Ages  3-5.  Capacity  45, 
hours  12:15-4:15.  For  children  of  low  income 
families.  Program  includes  parents’ 
participation. 

Headstart 

(a)  Victory  Hall,  827  Stockton  St. 

(b)  1st  Baptist  Church,  15  Waverly  PI. 

No  fee  charged;  funded  by  OEO  & EOC. 
Ages:  3 yrs.  9 months  to  5 yrs.  9 months. 
Hours:  9 A.M.  - 1 P.M.  Emphasis  on 
parent  involvement. 

Pre-Kindergarten 
Commodore  Stockton 

No  fee  charged;  funded  by  ESEA.  Morning 
and  afternoon  sessions,  2]/2  hours  each. 
Ages  3 years  9 months  up. 
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Name  and  Address 


Remarks 


Concentrated  Employment  Program  Funded  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  for 
715  Chestnut  St.  children  of  parents  in  training  programs. 

Enrollment:  about  20. 

Hours:  7:00  A.M.  to  7:00  P.M. 


E.  Chinese  Language  Schools 

Information  gathered  from  the  public  schools  show  that  3 1 % of  the  Chinese  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  attend  Chinese  language  school  as  an  after  school  activity. 
Of  the  2 junior  high  schools  surveyed,  Francisco  has  65%  of  its  7th  graders,  30%  of 
its  8th  graders  and  3%  of  its  9th  graders  attend  language  school.  By  comparison,  only 
10%  of  the  Chinese  students  in  all  3 grades  at  Marina  attend.  Galileo  shows  about 
1 % as  attending. 

Although  Chinese  language  schools  are  not  part  of  the  formal  school  system,  these  are 
educational  facilities  available  to  and  used  by  the  Chinese.  Tuition  is  usually  charged; 
classes  are  usually  held  week  days  4 to  6 P.M.  or  5 to  7 P.M.  Classes  are  conducted  in 
Cantonese  by  Chinese  instructors,  Chinese  history,  philosophy,  literature  and  calli- 
graphy are  included  in  the  curriculum. 

The  following  Chinese  schools  are  located  in  the  greater  Chinatown-North  Beach  area 
(several  schools  are  located  in  outer  districts  of  San  Francisco) ; where  known,  enroll- 
ment for  1966-67  is  shown. 


Name  of  School  and  Address  Enrollment  1966-67 

Central  Chinese  High  School,  829  Stockton  St.  575 

St.  Mary’s  Chinese  Language  School,  902  Stockton  St.  550 

Chinese  Union  Christian  Academy,  920  Washington  St.  330 

Chinese  Community  Church,  1533  Jackson  St.  175 

Episcopal  Church  Chinese  School,  1404  Mason  St.  140 

Nam  Kue  School,  755  Sacramento  St.  140 

Cumberland  School,  865  Jackson  St.  230 

YWCA  Chinese  classes  for  Children  — - Saturday  only,  965  Clay  St.  100 
Chinese  Church  of  the  Nazarene  School,  914  Greenwich  St. 

Chinese  Southern  Baptist  Church  School,  1263  Hyde  St. 

First  Chinese  Baptist  Church  School,  15  Waverly  Place 
Kin  Kuo  School,  846  Stockton  St. 


III.  ADULT  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING 
CHINESE 

For  the  youth  and  the  adult  Chinese  seeking  employment,  the  greatest  handicap  is  a 
mastery  of  the  English  language;  or  at  least  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  to  enable  him  to  understand  and  respond  to  the  nomenclature  relating  to  a job. 

A.  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District: 

Approximately  34%  of  the  school  district’s  budget  for  adult  education  is  allocated  to 
adult  basic  education  and  English  for  the  foreign  born. 
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For  a summary  of  what  has  been  done  for  those  in  need  of  such  instruction,  what  is 
currently  being  done  and  the  need  for  still  more  effort  in  this  direction,  the  following 
was  excerpted  from  a report  prepared  by  E.  D.  Goldman,  Associate  Superintendent, 
School  Operational  Services,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District: 

“Many  years  ago  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Americanization  teachers  not  to  use  the 
native  tongue.  In  other  words,  we  did  not  employ  bilingual  teachers.  Our  concept  now 
is,  where  possible,  we  employ  bilingual  teachers  and  also,  where  possible,  we  have 
ethnic  groupings  and  make  every  attempt  to  employ  teachers  with  special  training.” 

“Specifically  for  the  Chinese,  we  have  twenty-two  classes  located  in  Chinatown  and 
fifty  other  classes  in  such  places  as  Galileo,  Alemany,  Pacific  Heights,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  the  International  Institute.  Some  of  these  classes  are  offered  during  the 
day  and  others  are  offered  in  the  evening.  We  estimate  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
seven  thousand  Chinese  in  these  classes.  It  should  be  noted  there  is  a turn  over  in 
students  and  the  individuals  do  not  attend  every  day  or  every  night.  Some  do  attend 
five  days  a week;  some  five  nights  a week;  some  four  nights  a week;  some  two  nights 
a week  or  other  combinations  of  the  above.” 

“The  problems  that  we  face  are  the  following: 

1.  “There  is  a woeful  lack  of  space  in  which  to  hold  day  and  evening  classes.  This  is 
particularly  true  during  the  day.  In  the  evening,  we  are  able  to  use  some  of  our 
elementary  and  high  schools.  During  the  day,  because  they  are  filled  with  children, 
we  are  not  able  to  use  these  facilities.  However,  we  do  rent  spaces  in  stores, 
churches,  and  so  on,  but  still  find  a need  for  more  space.” 

2.  “Bilingual  teachers  are  relatively  scarce.  It  is  most  difficult  to  find  a teacher  who 
is  able  to  speak  English  properly,  particularly  as  to  enunciation,  and  also  knows  the 
Chinese  language.  In  addition,  as  noted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  these 
teachers  should  have  some  instruction  in  how  to  teach  English  as  a foreign 
language.” 

3.  “One  of  the  most  important  problems  we  face  has  to  do  with  funds.  However,  under 
the  tax  limitation,  the  amount  of  increase  in  our  local  budget  for  the  school  year 
1968-69  was  relatively  small  and  not  sufficient  to  meet  our  demands.” 

“During  the  last  several  years,  through  Federal  funding,  many  courses  were  offered 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  which  were  designed  to  train 
individuals  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  employment.  These  programs  are 
offered  through  a contract  with  the  Federal  government.  Unfortunately,  during  the 
last  year  or  two  the  number  of  projects  approved  for  San  Francisco  have  been  curtailed. 
The  result  is,  we  are  not  able  to  offer  through  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  as  many  training  programs  as  we  were  able  to  offer  in  the  past  and  as  many 
as  we  feel  should  be  offered  to  the  hard  core  unemployed  in  San  Francisco.” 

“It  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  need  for  more  funding  through 
M.D.T.A.  be  communicated  to  the  Mayor  and  others  with  influence  in  Washington. 
These  programs  are  funded  through  the  Department  of  Labor.” 

In  the  list  which  follows,  the  Adult  Education  Division  schools  offer  some  vocational 
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programs  as  well  as  the  Americanization  classes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Goldman.  (See  also 
Employment  Section  regarding  Manpower  Development  Training  Act  Program.) 

Alemany  Adult  School  ( 760  Eddy  Street):  Five  levels  of  English  as  a second  language 
are  offered  in  day  classes  that  begin  at  8:15  in  the  morning  and  end  at  3:00  in  the 
afternoon.  Students  who  complete  their  language  training  at  this  school  may  continue 
their  studies  at  the  John  Adams  Adult  School  (see  below).  In  addition  to  ESL  classes 
courses  in  typing  are  also  offered.  Enrollment  — 650  students.  171  Chinese,  317 
Spanish  peaking.  There  is  a waiting  list.  Teachers — 22.  Class  size  — 30-40. 

John  Adams  Adult  School  (1860  Hayes  Street):  Special  English  courses  for  foreign- 
born  students  are  provided  at  this  school  for  graduates  of  other  adult  schools  who  have 
completed  prerequisite  levels  of  ESL.  Of  special  interest  is  the  course  entitled 
“Foreign-Born  English  8,”  designed  for  college  bound  students  who  may  have  finished 
the  equivalence  of  a high  school  education  in  their  native  country. 

Academic  classes  (English,  foreign  languages,  social  sciences,  mathematics,  etc.)  in 
preparation  for  a high-school  diploma  are  also  offered  at  this  school.  Business  classes 
are  also  provided:  Clerical  Record  Keeping,  Business  Mathematics,  Office  Practice, 
Typing,  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping,  etc. 

John  Adams  also  conducts  several  programs  that  are  vocationally  oriented:  A Medical 
Assistant  Program,  a Manpower  Development  Training  Program,  an  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Program,  and  a Vocational  Education  Act  Program.  The 
Medical  Assistant  Program  offers  classes  in  clerical  duties  assumed  by  paramedical 
aides. 

The  Manpower  Development  Training  Classes  are  primarily  related  to  the  business 
field,  and  trainees  are  assigned  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Employment. 
Upon  completion  of  the  program,  students  are  often  placed  in  jobs  by  the  Department 
of  Employment. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Program  seeks  to  improve  basic  skills 
(reading,  writing,  mathematics)  of  students  referred  to  it  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  and/or  other  school  channels. 

John  Adams  enrollment  is  1,800.  360  of  the  students  are  Chinese  (20%).  There  are 
110  teachers. 

Pacific  Heights  Adult  School  (220  Golden  Gate  Avenue):  Over  30  classes  in  English 
as  a Second  Language  are  offered  at  the  above  address  of  Pacific  Heights  Adult  School 
during  the  day  (9:00  - 3:30).  In  addition,  a limited  number  of  academic  and  business 
courses  (foreign  languages,  typing)  and  creative  art  courses  (tailoring,  dressmaking, 
home  arts,  etc.)  are  also  taught. 

Evening  classes  in  various  subjects,  including  English  conversation  and  ESL,  are 
offered  through  Pacific  Heights  Adult  School,  many  of  the  language  classes  are  held 
in  the  Chinatown  area: 

Commodore  Stockton  School  (950  Clay  Street) 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (865  Jackson  Street) 

International  Institute  (2209  Van  Ness  Avenue). 
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Day  classes  in  ESL  and  English  conversation  may  also  be  found  in  these  locations: 

Chinese  Methodist  Church  (920  Washington  Street) 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  (865  Jackson  Street) 

International  Institute  (2209  Van  Ness  Avenue) 

Galileo  Adult  School  (Bay  Street  and  Van  Ness  Avenue):  An  extensive  offering  of 
various  subjects,  including  Americanization  (English  for  the  Foreign  Born),  is  given 
in  evening  classes  at  this  location.  Day  classes  (through  none  in  English  for  the 
Foreign  Born)  are  held  in  various  locations  of  the  city.  Enrollment  — 2,801.  Chinese 
— 1,553.  Teachers  — 144. 

John  A.  O’Connell  Vocational  High  School  and  Technical  Institute:  Located  at  21st 
and  Harrison  Streets,  this  school  offers  day  apprentice  training  classes  to  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  skills  or  technical  knowledge,  and  trade  preparatory  training  to 
those  who  wish  to  learn  an  occupation.  Age  limits  are  governed  by  the  requirements 
of  the  various  trades  and  the  occupation  plans  of  the  student. 


Courses  include  the  following: 


Art,  Industrial  Design, 
Show  Card  Writing 
Aircraft  Engines 
Aircraft  Construction 
Auto  Mechanics 
Carpentry 
Diesel  Engines 
Industrial  Electricity 


Electric  Motor  Repair 
and  Maintenance 
Machine  Shop 
Mill-Cabinet 
Power  Sewing 
Radio  Station  Operation 
Radio,  TV  Service  and 
Repair 


Sheet  Metal 
Shoe  Repair 
Trade  Drafting 
TV  Telecast  Technician 
Watch  Repair 
Welding,  Acetylene 
Welding,  Electric 


The  evening  school  of  John  O’Connell  offers  trade  extension  courses  required  by  in- 
dentured apprentices  in  the  skilled  trades,  and  related  and  technical  courses  for  skilled 
journeymen,  technicians,  and  contractors  in  the  various  crafts  of  the  community. 


B.  Chinatown-North  Beach  Community  English  Language  Center: 

Another  program  offered  to  the  non-English  speaking  adult  is  the  English  Language 
Center,  at  present  under  the  Concentrated  Employment  Program.  This  program, 
funded  by  Department  of  Labor,  has  a budget  of  $209,000  for  1968. 

6/66  - 1/67  — 215  students  7/67  - 8/67  — 98  students  3/68  - 7/68  — 684  students 
2/67  - 6/67  — 234  students  9/67  - 2/68  — 451  students 

Audio-lingual  method  of  teaching  is  used.  The  maximum  number  of  students  is  24  per 
class.  There  is  a volunteer  program  for  conversation  with  a teacher-student  ratio  of 
1:3.  Most  of  the  classes  are  held  at  550  Montgomery  Street;  some  classes  are  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  or  St.  Mary’s  Church. 


C.  Churches  and  Other  Community  Organizations: 

In  1967,  Mr.  Moncrief,  in  the  Rosenberg  Report,  found  that  there  were  319  being 
taught  English  through  these  organizations:  Baptist  Church — 130;  Cameron  House 
— 72;  Telegraph  Hill  Family  School  — 20;  Methodist  Church  Home  Teacher  Pro- 
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gram  — 27;  ILGWU  (International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union)  — 70;  met  once 
a week  at  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Center. 


The  original  report  contains  a number  of  interesting  studies  and/or  proposals  submitted 
by  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  whose  demonstrated  involvement  in  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  Chinese  deserve  special  mention. 

Pages  in 

Author  and  Title  Original  Report 

Donohue,  James  Knight.  A Study  of  the  Vocational  Choices 

of  Chinese  High  School  Students  358-362 

Dayton,  Clara.  A Philosophy  for  Galileo  High  School  363-365 

Intercollegiate  Chinese  for  Social  Action,  San  Francisco 

State  College.  Education  in  San  Francisco  Chinatown  368-370 

Moncrief,  Frank  M.  Program  Alternatives  for  Teaching  English 

to  Language-Handicapped  Chinese  in  Public  Schools  402-406 

Surh,  Hannah.  Special  Centralized  Educational  Facility  for 

the  Language  Handicapped  Chinese  407-412 

Principals  of  Six  Elementary  Schools.  A Program  Proposal 

for  the  Language  Handicapped  Chinese  420-422 

Chinatown  Ad  Hoc  Education  Committee.  Outline  of  Educational 

Proposals  for  the  Chinese  Community  431-435 
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APPENDIX  — SURVEY  OF  SCHOOL  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS 
BASED  ON  QUESTIONNAIRES  TO  11  SCHOOLS 

Survey  Results  of  Elementary  School  in  Chinatown  Area  Compiled  by  Rosemary  Chan 

I.  Special  Services 


Psychologist 

Psychoraetrist  Social  Worker 

Ccmnunity  Teacher 

Conmodore 

Stockton 

6 hrs/wk 
not  on  call 
not  bilingual 

on  call  6 hrs/wk 

not ^bilingual  not  on  call 

bilingual 

18  hrs/  wk 
not  on  call 
bilingual 

Garfield 

6 hrs/wk  * 
not  on  call 

on  call 

on  call 

6 hrs/wk 
not  on  call 

not  bilingual 

bilingual 

Hancock 
S.B. Cooper 

0 

0 

2 hrs/wk 
on  call 
not  bilingual 

2 hrs/wk 
on  call 
not  bilingual 

Jean  Parker 

on  call 

on  call 

1 hr/wk,  on  call 
not  bilingual 

0 

Spring  Valley 

3 hr3/wk 
not  on  call 
not  bilingual 

on  call 

not  bilingual  0 

0 

Washington 

Irving 

on  call 
not  bilingual 

on  call 

not  bilingual  0 

3 hrs/  wk 
not  on  call 
bilingual 

Attendance 

Supervisor 

Librarian 

Resource 

Nurse  Teacher 

Speech 

Teacher 

Commodore 

Stockton 

on  call 
not  bilingual 

0 

8 hrs/wk  on  call  18  hrs/wk 

not  on  call  not  bilingual  not  on  call 

not  bilingual  bilingual 

Garfield 

on  call 

& hrs/wk 
not  on  call 

6 hrs/wk 

not  on  call  0 

6 hrs/wk 

not  bilingual 

bilingual 

not  bilingual 

Hancock 
S.B. Cooper 

0 

0 

6 hrs/wk 

not  on  call  on  call 

not  on  call 

bilingual  bilingual 

bilingual 

Jean  Parker 

on  call 

or.  call 

8 hrs/wk 

not  on  call  0 

not  bilingual 

8 hrs/wk 
not  on  call 
not  bilingual 

Spring  Valley 

on  call 
not  bilingual 

on  call 
not  bilingual 

6 hrs/wk 

not  on  call  0 

not  bilingual 

8 hrs/wk 
not  on  call 
not  bilingual 

Washington 

Ir\'ing 

on  call 
not  bilingual 

10  hrs/wk 
not  on  call 
not  bilingual 

3 hrs/wk 

not  on  call  0 

not  bilingual 

5 hrs/wk 
not  on  call 
not  bilingual 

•For  Learning  Disability  Group  only 
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Elementary 

II.  Additional  Services 


Relief 

Teachers 

Swing 

Teachers 

Yard 

Supervisors 

Cafeteria  Curriculum 
Workers  Staff  Coord in: 

Guiding 
stor  Teachers 

Commodore 

Stockton 

2/4(P 
Art , P.E. 
Music, 
Health 

2/33 

Art,  P.E, 

Music, 

Health 

5/25 

5/50 

(Childcare) 

1/30 

4/1S0 

Garfield 

2/11  1/2 
Art,Mu3ic, 

1/2 

Science 

3/15 

3/30 

0 

0 

Hancock  4/50 

S.B. Cooper  Art, Music 
Reading 
Science 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Jean 

Parker 

2/40 

P.E. .Music 

Reading, 

Language 

2/30 

P.E. ,Art 
Reading 

4/20 

3/45 

0 

0 

Spring 

Valley 

2/40 

P.E. .Music 

Language 

Reading 

2/30 

P.E. .Art 

Music 

Reading 

4/20 

3/45 

0 

0 

Washington  2/12 

Irving  Art .Music 

0 

3/15 

3/37  1/2 

0 

0 

Clerk  for 

Guiding 

Teachers 

Crossing  Paid 
Guards  Aides 

Volunteer  Human 
Educational  Relations 
Auxiliaries  Teacher 

Others 

Commodore 

Stockton 

1/30 

2/30 

13/17  i/2 

4/15 

0 

1/15 

Volunteer 

Garfield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hancock 
S. B. Cooper 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Jean 

Parker 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Spring 

Valley 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Washington 

Irving 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*2/40  — 2 teachers/40  hours  per  week  for  both. 
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Elementary- 

Ill.  Services  of  Community  Agencies 


Activities 


No.  of 

Hours 

Club 

Student 

Schools 

Workers 

per  Week 

Work 

Observation 

Teaching 

Tutoring 

S.F. College 

Commodore 

Stockton 

2 

2 

+ 

for  Women 

Garfield 

2 

24 

+ 

Garfield 

3 

24 

+ 

S.F. State 

Hancock 

8 

8 

+ 

College 

Spring 

Valley 

3 

24 

G.  1.2 

Univ.of  S.F. 

Hancock 

19 

20 

+ 

Red  Cross 
Organization 

Commodore 

Stockton 

10 

1 

+ 

(Toehold 

Proiect) 

Spring 

Valley 

30 

1 

+ 

Y.M.C.A. 

Commodore 

Stockton 

Garfield 

+ 

+ 

Spring 

Valley 

Y.W.C.A. 

Commodore 

Stockton 

Spring 

Valley 

Washington 

Irving 

+ 

Cameron 

Commodore 

Stockton 

House 

Spring 

Valley 

+ 

+ 

Chinese 

First 

Baptist 

Spring 

Valley 

Commodore 

Stockton 

+ 

+ 

First 

Methodist 

Spring 

Valley 

15 

4 

+ 

Old  First 
Presbyterian 

Spring 

Valley 

35 

1 1/2 

+ 
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Elementary 

IV.  After  School  Activities 


After  School 


Grades  6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Total 

Recreation 

Commodore 

A.  72 

110 

63 

81 

117 

59 

502 

Yes 

Stockton 

B. 

75/ 

Day 

75 

Tutorial 
45  nupils 

D.  11 

15 

3 

7 

6 

11 

53 

A.  80 

30 

50 

25 

25 

5 

215 

Yes 

Garfield 

B. 

70/ 

Day 

C.  1967-  48 

Evening  (Wednesday 

r)  at 

: Garfield 

A.  26 

14 

20 

10 

16 

4 

90 

3.  12 

11 

14 

13 

19 

29 

98 

Hancock 
S.B. Cooper 

C.  13 

5 

9 

1 

6 

1 

35 

D,  27 

26 

22 

4 

4 

6 

89 

E.  12 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

20 

A.  18 

24 

36 

57 

38 

25 

198  . 

Yes 

Jean 

Parker 

B. 

35-40/ 

Day 

Day 

C.  3 

4 

6 

3 

0 

0 

16 

A.  31 

17 

33 

34 

36 

21 
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Yes 

B.  44 

30 

41 

18 

29 

18 

180 

Spring 

Valley 

C.  20 

28 

28 

9 

5 

0 

90 

D.  41 

21 

17 

10 

2 

0 

91 

E.  12 

5 

5 

4 

0 

0 

26 

A.  23 

22 

13 

8 

10 

& 

87 

No 

Washington 

B,  3 

1 

1 

4 

6 

2 

17 

Irving 

C. 

Total  - 10 

10 

Key:  A. 

Chinese  School  Attendance 

B.  Recreational  Playground  Attendance 

C.  Tutorial  Study 

D.  Club  Activities 

E.  WorkPrograms 
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Elementary 

V.  After  School  Use  of  Building 


Organizations 

School  Used 

Times  per  Month 

Comments 

1.  Commodore 

Once  or  twice  per 

Boy  Scouts  and 

Stockton 

year 

Cubs 

2.  Hancock 

Once 

3.  Spring  Valley 

4 

4,  Jean  Parker 

2 

1.  Commodore 

4 

Piano 

Stockton 

2.  Spring  Valley 

4 

3.  Garfield 

4 

Adult  Classes 

1.  Commodore 

6 classes 

Stockton 

20 

per  night 

1 . Consaodore 

Occasionally 

Adult 

Stockton 

Organizations 

2.  Jean  Parker 

8 

Intercollegiate 

1.  Commodore 

12 

Evenings 

Chinese  for 

Stockton 

Social  Action 

2,  Jean  Parker 

8 

Tutoring 

Red  Cross  1.  Commodore 

Organization  Stockton  4 Tutoring 

(Toehold  Project) 


Elementary 

VI.  Guidance  Problems 

Most  guidance  problems  are  handled  by  the  principals  and  assistant  principals.  One 
principal  would  like  the  services  of  a guidance  counselor. 
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Elementary 

VII.  Educational  Programs 


s;:sT  -# 


~r 


m 


?.  classes 

M Ungual 


»'~by  gifted 


M=3=2» 


£Sf— ^ 


OO 


5 
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Elementary 

VIII.  Cultural  Arts  Program 

Foreign  Languages  Taught 

French Spanish Mandarin Others 

A.  Garfield  School  32  62  13 

BT  Spring  Valley  * 32  67 

C.  Washington  Irving  96 

D.  Commodore  Stockton  * ** 

* Need  more  intensive  and  continuous  exposure  to  English.  **  Poor  T.V.  reception. 


IX.  Chinese  Ethnic  Cultural  Program: 

Not  in  progress  in  any  of  the  schools. 

A.  Spring  Valley  School: 

Chinese  culture  and  heritage  are  included  in  the  Chinese  holidays  observed  during  the 
year.  They  pertain  to  many  phases  of  the  social  sciences,  art,  and  music. 

6th  Grade  unit  in  study  of  Southern  Asia. 

X.  Parent  Involvement 


1967-1968 

P.T.A. 

Member- 

ship 

P.T.A. 

Atten- 

dance 

Parent 
Report  Card 

Conferences 

Sales 

-G?a&S^A'  Programs 

tion  or  Purchase 
Service  Traffic 
Parties  Equip.  Carnival 

Commodore  Stockton 

474  Nc 

i Business 
Meeting 

x 

X 

Garfield 

240 

10-20 

X 

FSL  only 

x 

X X 

Hancock 
S.B.  Cooper 

222 

poor 
(22)  _ 

X 

Community  Involvement 

Jean  Parker 

265 

20 

x 

X X 

Spring  Valley 

467 

20-30 

X 

X X 

Washington  Irving 

100Z 

poor 

x 

X X 

P.T.A. 

Programs  (cont'd) 

School  and 
Community 
Speakers 

Fashion  Pot-luck 
Show  Dinner 

Classroom 

Demonstration 

Volunteer 

Aides 

Commodore  Stockton 

Garfield 

X 

x 

Hancock  S.B. Cooper 

Jean  Parker 

X 

Spring  Valley 

x 

X X 

x 

X(4) 

Washington  Irving 
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SURVEY  RESULTS  OF  MARINA  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FRANCISCO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Compiled  by  Ann  McHugh 


Total  School  Enrollment, 
Oriental  Population 


Francisco 

zm 

743 


I.  Special  Services 


Psychologist 

Psychometrist 

Social  Worker 

Community  Teacher. . . . . 
Attendance  Supervisor, 

Librarian 

Nurse 

Resource  Teacher 

Speech  Teacher 


•on  call,  not  bilingual 
,on  call,  not  biling. 

,17  hrs.  per  wk. -Eng. Chinese 

.daily,  not  biling. 

,2-full  time,  not  biling. 
,1/2  time/wk. .not  biling. 

. 1 day/wk.,  not  biling. 


1/2  time,  not  biling. 
on  call,  not  biling. 
on  call,  not  biling. 
none 

on  call,  not  biling. 
1-full  time,  not  biling. 
2 day/wk., not  biling. 

1 day/wk., not  biling. 


II.  Additional  Services 


Relief  Teachers 

Swing  Teachers 

Currie.  Staff  Coordinator, 

Guiding  Teachers 

Clerk  for  Guide  Teacher... 
Volunteer  Educ.  Auxiliary. 
Human  Relations  Teacher... 

Yard  Supervisors 

Cafeteria  Workers 

Paid  Aides. 

Crossing  Guards 


, 1 full  time 


.1-  full  time 
.0 


III.  Services  of  Community  Agencies 


1-  teaching  position 


20  hr./wk. 
teacher  time 


S.  F.  City  College 0 0 

S.  F.  College  for  Women 1-student  teacher,  3 hrs.  day  0 

S.  F.  State 4-student  teachers, 12  hrs.  0 

(total)  day 

U.  Calif 0 0 

Stanford ..4-intern  teachers , 2hr . /day  ea . 1-intern , 5 hrs./wk. 

U.  San  Francisco 3 student  teachers,ea.4hr./day2-"observers" 


IV.  After  School  Activities 


Chinese  School  Attendance... 


Grade  9 (Total  for  all  grades,  32  attend 

(approximately  75  students 

Grade  8 (attend  Chinese  School  302  " 

Grade  7 ( 652  " 

After  School  Sports 500  girls  throughout  year  230  girls  (approx. )ea. term 

500  boys  throughout  year  200  boys  (approx. )ea. term 
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Junior  High 


IV.  After  School  Activities  (continued) 


Francisco 


120  approx. 

140  " 

75-100/day  before  school 
5-  NYC,  9th  grade  workers 

V.  Does  School  Have  After  School  Recreational  Program  ?..Yes  Yes 
After  School  Use  of  Building: 


Bey  Scouts 4 times /month 

Girl  Scouts 0 O 

Chinese  Classes 0 0 

Plano 0 0 

Adult  Classes nightly  0 

Adult  Organizations. . .0  0 

Others 0 dally  use  c ft  Little 


Theater,  and/or  Hmkg. 
Dept,  by  Drama  Class, 
F.H.A.  and  Dance  Club 

VI.  Guidance  Problems 


Principal 1 full  time  1 full  time 

Assistant  Principal 3 full  time  3 full  time 

Deans 2 full  time  2 full  timed  blllng.) 

Counselors 3 full  time  9 part  time 

5 part  time  (3  blllng.  Eng. Chinese) 

(1  blllng.  Eng. Italian) 


VII.  Educational  Programs 

A.  Language  Arts 

1.  Bilingual  Students 
TESL 

Compensatory 

Remedial 

2.  Am. -born  Students 
TESL 

Compensatory 
Reined  l:1. 

B.  Reading 

Remedial 

Others 


C.  Arithmetic 


12G  Students 
100  Students 


2 classes 


100 


5 classes  dropped 
each  of  grade  levels  (6) 
has  low  ability  group  with 
special  instructor 

see  Reading  above 


160  Students 

(Have  9 teachers,  need 

clerical  help  and  counseling 

time) 


none-  not  funded  this  year 


4 classes 

each  of  grade  levels  (6) 
has  low  ability  group  with 
special  instructor 

see  Reading  above 


Marina 


Club  Activities 

Before  School approx.  100 

After  School " 200  to  300 

Tutorial  Study 200/day,  before  school 

Work  Programs 10-20,  9th  grade  students 


1S2 


Junior  High 

VII.  Educational  Programs  (continued) 


D.  Mentally  Superior  Children 


Marina 


Francisco 


No.  of  2%  in  special  program 
No.  of  15%  in  Spec,  program 
Areas  of  Interest 


160 

0 

spec,  classes  Eng., 
Social  Studies, 
Algebra,  Geometry 


47 

44 

Creative  writing.  Teacher 
Profiles,  lecture  and 
interview  series.  Occupa- 
tional Profiles  Series. 


VIII.  Cultural  Arts  Program 

Foreign  Languages  Taught  (No.  of  Students) 

French 275 

German 30 

Italian .20 

Latin 20 

Mandarin 30 

Spanish 275 

IX.  Chinese  Ethnic  Cultural  Program 

In  progress none 

(Thought  of  instituting  an  elective 
class  in  Spring  '69  term.) 

NOTE:  One  full  semester  of  History,  Geography,  Culture  of  the  Orient  is 

required  in  9th  grade  Social  Studies  curriculum. 

X.  Parent  Involvement 

PTA-Membership  650 

Attend.  Meetings varies  10-30 

Marina  Pot  Luck  Dinner 400  people 

XI.  Building  Survey 

No.  of  Standard  Classrooms 24  25 

Non-Standard  Classrooms 25  15 

Marina  Junior  High  School  needs  additional  small  rooms  to  contain  class  enroll- 
ments up  to  20  for  the  following:  TESL  classes,  Compensatory  classes,  Conference 
room,  Speech  and  Lip  Reading  need  an  additional  Language  Lab. 

Francisco  Junior  High  School  needs  additional  small  rooms  for:  TESL  classes, 
Compensatory  classes,  Remedial  Reading,  Conference  Room,  Counseling,  Office 
space  for  2 administrators,  Room  for  P.E.  Dept.  Hygiene  classes,  Teachers’  Lunch 
Room. 


380 

approx.  30 


53 


43 

25(a.m.club,  2 tlmes/vk. 
66 
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SURVEY  RESULTS  OF  GALILEO  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
SAMUEL  GOMPERS  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Compiled  by  Philip  Lum 


Galileo 


Total  School  Enrollment 2677 

Oriental  Population 1629 

I.  Special  Services: 

Psychologist 8 hrs/wk 

Psychometrlst 

Social  Worker 8 hrs/wk 

Attendance  Supervisor 8 hrs/wk 

Librarian 40  hrs/wk 

Nurse ,...36  hrs/wk 

Resource  Teacher 1 hr/wk* 

Speech  Tecaher 8 hrs/wk 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Mission  Rebels 

Counselor,  Billng. -Spanish 

Counselor,  Biling. -Chinese 

II.  Additional  Services: 

Curriculum  Staff  Coordinator 

Cafeteria  Workers 15  persons/day 

Paid  Aides ...6  persons 

III.  Services  of  Community  Agencies 

Student  Teachers  (S.F.  State,  Univ.  of. 

Calif.,  U.S.F.) x 

Public  Health 

Resource  People 

IV.  After-School  Activities 

(Galileo:  10-12  grades;  Gompers:  9-12) 


Chinese  School  Attendance 29 

Recreational  Playground  Attendance 120 

Tutorial  Study...., 45 

Club  Activities 358 

Work  Programs 263 

Others  (not  specified) 269 

V.  After-School  Recreational  Program  Yes 

After-School  Use  of  Building: 

Stage  Band Mondays 

Badminton  Blub Tuesdays 

Swiss  Gymnastics  Club  of  S.F Tuesdays 

Jewish  Welfare  Division Thursdays 

Adult  Classes  (evening) M.T.W.TH.F. 

x = service  available 


Samuel  Gompers 


600 

150 


on  call 
on  call 
9 hrs/wk 
9 hrs/wk 
30  hrs/wk 
6 hrs/wk 

3 hrs/wk 
6 hrs/wk 
on  call 
5 hrs/wk 
5 hrs/wk 

* also  "on  call" 
1 person: 10  hrs/wk 
3 persons  60  hrs/wk 


lectures 

vocational  orientation 


fencing,  bowling, 
swimming,  soccer 


Yes 


M.T.W.TH.F. 
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Senior  High 


VI.  Guidance  Problems  Handled  by: 

Galileo  GassyseSfs 


Principal 1 T p&fz  time 

Assistant  Principal 1 2 full  time 

Deans 2 fisll  time 

Head  Counselor 1 fall  time 

Counselors 5 full  time;8  part  time  7 part  time 

Others 2 part  time 


VII.  Educational  Programs 


Language  Arts : 

Bilingual  Students TESL,  Oral  Communication  TESL,  Compensatory .Remedial 

American-Born  Students Compensatory,  Remedial  Remedial 


Reading: 

Bilingual  Students Remedial  Reading  Remedial  Reading,  TESL 

American-Born  Students Remedial  Reading,  Remedial  Reading 

Compensatory,  Developmental 
Reading 

Arithmetic: 

Programs  such  as  Consumer 
Math,  Math  for  Homemaking, 

Math  Lab  (remedial),  Pre- 
Tech  Math,  Advanced  Place- 
ment Math  (for  advanced 

students) .x 

Mentally  Superior  Students: 

Grade  10 16* 

Grade  11 21 

Grade  12 10  * top  2Z 

Grade  10 32** 

Mentally  Superior  Students  (2%)  in  **  top  15% 

Special  Program; 32  Grade  10  only 

VIII.  Cultural  Arts  Program 

Foreign  Languages  Taught : 

French  (enrollment) 260 

German  ( enrol lmen t) 72 

Italian  (enrollment) 33 

Latin  (enrollment) 46 

Mandarin  (enrollment).... 127 

Spanish  (enrollment) 402 


IX.  Chinese  Ethnic  Cultural  Program 

In  Progress 

Not  in  Progress x 


X.  Parent  Involvement 

P.T.A.  membership  (1967-68) n/a  none 

P.T.A.  Attendance  at  Meetings n/a 

P.T.A.  Program  for  the  Year 

Adult  Classes x x 


n/a  information  not  available 
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Section  1 1 — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Culture 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  its  broadest  sense  culture  may  be  considered  as  the  sum  total  of  human  achievement. 
Each  civilization  in  history  has  contributed  a culture  to  life  as  we  know  it  today.  The 
knowledge  and  preservation  of  any  particular  culture  is  not  confined  to  the  study  by 
scholars.  Such  endeavors  are  enlightening  forces  which  benefit  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  individual,  the  community  and  the  nation. 

Culture,  as  we  understand  it  in  modern  civilization,  represents  the  nurturing  and  dis- 
tribution of  those  activities  which  make  life  worthwhile  and  enjoyable.  These  include 
arts  and  crafts,  music  and  drama,  poetry  and  belle  letters,  exploration  and  intellectual 
inquiries  and  all  other  activities  which  provide  individual  satisfaction  and  enrichment 
of  society.  Metaphysics  or  philosophy,  politics  and  scientific  theories  are  within  the 
bounds  of  culture. 

In  Chinatown,  we  are  concerned  with  two  cultures,  the  culture  of  ancient  and  contem- 
porary China  and  the  ‘‘melting  pot”  culture  of  the  United  States.  The  amalgamation 
of  these  two  cultures,  Eastern  and  Western,  makes  up  the  culture  of  Chinatown,  San 
Francisco. 

The  cultural  needs  were  studied  from  three  major  points  of  view  — the  immigrants, 
the  youth  and  the  community. 

II.  THE  IMMIGRANT 

The  immigrant  needs  to  understand  and  appreciate  American  culture  and  values  in 
order  to  adjust  more  easily  to  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  become  a participatory 
citizen  in  the  United  States.  The  three  steps  towards  the  attainment  of  these  objectives 
are  mastery  of  the  English  language,  gainful  employment  and  an  understanding  of 
America  — its  opportunities,  obligations  and  problems. 

A.  English  Language  Training: 

Preparatory  English  classes  should  be  set  up  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taipei  for  prospective 
immigrants  to  attend  during  the  waiting  period  between  the  time  of  visa  application 
and  the  time  of  departure  for  this  country.  Intensive  English  language  training  should 
be  given  to  the  school  age  group  already  in  this  country. 

English  language  classes  should  be  established  for  adults  who  have  lived  here  for  some 
time  but  who  feel  the  need  to  improve  their  English. 

B.  Vocational  Training  and  Information  Service: 

Information  on  the  aspirations,  aptitudes  and  capabilities  of  the  prospective  immigrant 
should  be  gathered  through  in-depth  interviews  prior  to  his  immigration.  Such  infor- 
mation should  be  reviewed  with  the  immigrant  after  his  arrival  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  effective  program  to  help  him  begin  adjustment  to  this  country. 
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With  information  on  the  vocational  skills  of  the  new  arrivals,  job-hunting  or  training 
can  be  planned. 

Additional  training  facilities  should  be  provided  to  supplement  those  already  in  exist- 
ence. 

Professional  counseling  and  guidance  services  should  be  provided  for  the  new  arrivals 
so  that  they  will  have  a better  understanding  of  both  the  obstacles  and  possibilities 
they  face. 

C.  Understanding  America : 

A general  information  service  to  acquaint  the  new  arrival  with  the  American  way  of  life. 

A program  of  lectures,  including  field  trips,  on  American  culture  to  offer  the  new  arrival 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  best  and  to  observe  the  disadvantages  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

III.  THE  YOUTH 

American  youth  of  Chinese  and  other  backgrounds  need  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of 
Chinese  culture.  This  would  provide  those  of  other  backgrounds  with  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  Chinese  culture  and  values  and  substantiate  in  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese-American  youths  a justifiable  pride  in  themselves  as  Chinese.  An  effective 
method  is  to  aim  our  efforts  at  the  student  and  teacher  segments  of  our  population. 
Mr.  Elgin  Heinz,  Division  of  Education  Planning  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District,  provided  information  on  what  is  being  done,  and  what  further  steps  might  be 
taken  through  the  public  school  system. 

A.  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Courses  in  which  Asia  appears  specifically  in  the 
course  description  are: 

Foreign  Languages: 

Chinese  1-8:  “Introduction  to  Mandarin  Chinese” 

Chinese  7-8:  “Advanced  work  in  the  Chinese  language  with  emphasis  on  liter- 

ature and  an  appreciation  of  the  Chinese  culture”. 

Music : 

Music  Survey:  “.  . . listener’s  approach  to  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of 
mankind  . . . exotic  music  of  the  Orient  and  Asia”. 

Social  Studies : 

Social  Studies  H9:  “The  areas  of  study  include  . . . Indian  and  Pakistan,  the  Far 
East,  China,  Japan,  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific”. 

Asian  Studies:  “A  study  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  interrelationships 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific”. 

B.  Some  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  courses  in  which  study  of  Asia  is  implied  by 
the  course  description  and  (should)  (might  well  be)  (by  some  teachers  is  being)  made 
explicit  in  practice  are: 
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Art: 


Art  L7-H7:  “An  exploratory  course  . . . relates  personal  art  experience  to  . . . 
students’  cultural  heritage”.  The  Asian  cultural  heritages  are  unusually  rich  in 
arts  that  provide  direct  aesthetic  experiences. 

Art  Appreciation:  “.  . . emphasizes  awareness,  understanding,  and  enjoyment”. 
(Students  should  not  be  deprived  of  San  Francisco’s  Asian  art  resources  — the 
Brundage  collection,  for  example.  The  comparative  approach  is  effective;  by 
studying  them  in  relation  to  each  other). 

English : 

Drama  1:  “.  . . study  of  play  structure  and  types  and  history  of  the  drama”.  The 
theatre  has  always  been  an  integral  part  of  the  various  Asian  cultures;  pantomime 
reaches  its  zenith  in  the  Chinese  theatre. 

Drama  3-4:  “.  . . staging  of  a full  length  play  . . . term  paper  . . Several 
Chinese  dramas  have  been  translated  in  playable  form;  these  would  offer  fasci- 
nating challenges  in  acting  and  production  techniques.  Drama  and  theatre  in 
various  Asian  countries  offer  a wealth  of  topics  for  term  papers. 

Poetry:  “Reading,  analysis,  and  appreciation  ...  of  classical  poetry  of  other 
countries  . . . Students  are  encouraged  to  write  verse  themselves”.  The  writing 
and  appreciation  of  poetry  have  traditionally  been  hallmarks  of  education  and 
culture  on  Asia:  Mao  Tse-Tung  is  respected  for  his  poetry  as  well  as  for  his 
revolutionary  essays. 

World  Literature:  “Intensive  study  of  selected  literary  masterpieces  in  transla- 
tion”. In  recent  years,  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  translation  of  masterpieces 
of  Asian  literature  has  increased  enormously;  we  now  are  able  to  select  poems, 
essays,  plays,  and  novels  from  every  historic  period  in  every  major  Asian  country. 
Japan’s  The  Tale  of  Genji,  written  about  1,000  AD  is  the  world’s  first  psycholog- 
ical novel  and  one  of  the  greatest;  China’s  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber  is  in  the 
same  class.  “Appreciation  of  aesthetic  and  humanistic  qualities”  has  generally 
been  more  characteristic  of  Asian  literature  than  of  Western. 

Homemaking : 

Clothing  and  Textiles  5-6:  “More  advanced  study  of  . . . color  and  design  . . . 
attention  to  textiles,  fabrics,  and  finishes”.  Asia  was  the  original  home  of  all 
fabrics,  both  woven  and  felted ; the  Chinese  historical  monopoly  of  silk  is  known 
to  everyone. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  1-3:  “. . . planning,  preparing,  and  serving  . . . Consideration 
is  given  to  the  social  and  aesthetic  aspects”.  In  San  Francisco,  world  famous  for 
its  cuisine,  we  cannot  neglect  foods  and  methods  of  preparation  from  Asian  sources. 
In  parts  of  San  Francisco,  schools  could  draw  upon  the  community  resource  of 
students’  parents  for  demonstration  of  Chinese  preparation  and  serving. 

Music  History  1-2:  “Study  of  music  in  historical  perspective  and  comparative 
study  of  styles  characteristic  of  various  historical  periods”.  Asian  and  Western 
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music  shared  common  sources  in  West  Asia;  major  differences  did  not  develop 
until  after  the  invention  of  harmony.  While  Western  musicians  were  developing 
harmonic  complexities,  Indian  musicians  concentrated  on  refinement  of  rhythms 
and  melodies  to  a point  of  sophistication  that  few  Westerners,  to  their  loss,  are 
able  to  appreciate. 

Music  in  the  Humanities : “Relates  music  to  art,  literature,  and  science  . . . con- 
tribution of  music  to  communication  . . .”.  Oftentimes  humanistic  relationships 
can  be  shown  more  clearly  in  cultures  other  than  the  one  in  which  we  are  immersed 

— particularly  in  Asian  cultures  where  art,  literature,  science,  etc.  are  not  com- 
partmentalized as  they  are  in  the  West. 

Physical  Education: 

Boys  P.E.:  The  philosophical  basis  of  judo  and  other  Japanese  sports  can  be 
applied  to  all  activities  requiring  concentration  and  physical  coordination.  (In 
Japan,  taxicab  drivers  are  learning  it  to  reduce  accidents.) 

Girls  P.E.:  . . advanced  ethnic  and  modern  dance”.  Asian,  particularly  South 

Asian,  dance  forms  are  well  adaptable  to  this  program. 

R.O.T.C.  5-6:  “.  . . counterinsurgency”.  Modern  concepts  of  guerrilla  warfare 
have  been  developed  in  Asia,  particularly  in  China  by  men  like  Mao  Tse-Tung 
who  trace  their  concepts  and  methods  to  the  classical  philosopher  Sun-Tzu.  Any 
study  of  theories  and  methods  of  revolution  must  use  Asian  examples. 

Science : 

Physics:  At  some  point,  there  should  be  at  least  token  recognition  of  the  relation- 
ship between  science  and  society  and,  with  it,  a recognition  that  science  is  not  and 
has  not  been  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one  group  or  culture.  A salutary  anti- 
dote for  our  Western  hybrid  can  be  found  in  Needham’s  Science  and  Civilization 
in  China  which  details  the  prior  origin  and  Westward  diffusion  of  many  scientific 
concepts  that  have  been  claimed  as  Western  innovations. 

Social  Studies: 

It  is  difficult  to  identify  a course  in  which  Asia  would  not  play  a significant  role 

— California  history  is  incomplete  without  the  contributions  of  the  Chinese. 
Current  affairs  obviously  are  Asian  to  a large  measure;  United  States  History 
students  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  China  trade  helped  keep  the  new 
nation  solvent  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  etc.  We  can,  perhaps,  single  out 
World  History  for  special  attention,  for  it  has  too  often  been  the  victim  of  Euro- 
pean ethnocentrism  (one  widely  used  “world”  history  textbook  dismisses  the 
entire  history  of  China  from  Confucius  to  1842  in  three  sentences).  William 
McNeill’s  The  Rise  of  the  West  is  a model  of  what  a world  history  course  might 
include. 

Bilingual  Studies : 

“The  approach  used  reinforces  the  student’s  pride  in  his  native  language  and 
culture”.  The  large  and  increasing  number  of  students  from  Asian  countries,  par- 
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ticularly  China,  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  warrants  special  attention  to  Asian 
cultures  in  this  area. 

C.  Possible  Areas  of  Exposure  to  Asia  in  Elementary  School: 

Arithmetic : 

Use  of  the  abacus  for  learning  number  concepts  and  as  an  efficient  computational 
device  (remember  the  contest  in  which  a Japanese,  using  an  abacus,  beat  an 
American,  using  an  adding  machine?). 

Art: 

Exposure  to  examples  of  Asian  art  so  they  are  accepted  as  normal  expressions 
of  aesthetic  creativity;  Chinese  brush  and  ink  as  a sensitive  medium  for  creative 
expression. 

Language,  Oral  and  Written: 

Legends  of  various  cultures  (the  Cinderella  story  is  imi versa!) ; in  poetry,  the 
Japanese  haiku  comes  closer  to  direct  and  immediate  experience  than  any  other 
literary  form. 

Music: 

In  listening  experiences,  the  rhythmic  patterns  of  Polynesia  and  India  are  signifi- 
cant, as  are  the  melodic  patterns  of  India.  Folk  songs  of  China,  Japan,  India, 
etal.  are  suitable  for  4th  and  6th  grade  “Music  Near  and  Far”  and  “Music 
Around  the  World”. 

Physical  Education: 

Asian  children’s  games  and  dances. 

Reading: 

Third  grade  . . . “Stories  from  Everywhere”. 

Social  Studies: 

Third  grade  . . . Contributions  of  ethnic  groups  of  San  Francisco. 

D.  Development  of  Curriculum  Material: 

Suitable  instructional  materials  on  the  Chinese  language,  Chinese  history  and  culture 
which  are  carefully  planned  and  properly  graded  for  classroom  use  in  Kindergarten 
through  Twelfth  and  on  to  City  College.  There  is  a feeling  in  most  of  our  public 
schools  that  instructional  material  on  China  is  either  lacking  or  out  of  date  and  in 
need  of  thorough  revision. 

Apparently  some  material  has  been  in  preparation  during  the  last  few  years;  projects 
such  as  the  Asian  Studies  Curriculum  Project  at  the  University  of  California  have 
developed  materials  that  reflect  current  instructional  methods  and  are  based  on  rela- 
tively recent  source  materials.  Some  of  these  will  b published  commercially.  Most  of 
the  major  publishers  have  new  materials  on  Asia  in  their  1969  catalogs. 

The  problem,  today,  is  not  so  much  the  creation  of  materials  on  China  as  the  mechan- 
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ical  and  financial  one  of  getting  the  materials  into  the  schools  and  (even  more  im- 
portant) encouraging  teachers  to  use  them. 

Experts  from  the  community  can  be  an  important  part  of  any  material  program  — to 
verify  the  factual  accuracy  of  materials  and  to  evaluate  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
consistent  with  current  theory  and  conceptualization. 

Perhaps  Chinese  opera,  troupes,  dance  groups,  musicians,  and  artists  should  be  invited 
to  put  on  performances  and  demonstrations  for  school  students  and  the  public. 

Audio-Visual  materials  need  to  dramatize  the  Chinese  as  they  see  themselves.  At 
present,  almost  all  films,  slides,  and  filmstrips  that  come  from  Asian  countries  are 
tourism  propaganda,  or  if  made  by  American  firms,  tend  to  perpetuate  ethnocentric 
viewpoints. 

E.  The  Training  of  Teachers:  Chinese  culture  may  be  supplied  in  different  ways. 
For  those  who  are  willing  and  can  afford  to  do  so,  they  should  be  given  every  encourage- 
ment and  incentive  to  take  substantive  courses  in  the  Chinese  language  and/ or  Chinese 
history  and  culture  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  Bay  Area  that  offer  such 
courses.  For  others  who  for  whatever  reasons  find  it  difficult,  or  impossible  to  do  so, 
training  in  the  form  of  special  classes,  lectures,  seminars,  and/or  workshops  should 
be  made  available  to  them. 

Encouragement  and  incentive  should  not  only  be  in  the  form  of  credit  for  taking  in- 
service  courses  and  financial  subsidy  in  the  form  of  payment  of  course  fees  at  colleges 
offering  relevant  courses,  but  also  in  the  form  of  time  in  which  to  take  the  courses 
and  translate  them  into  terms  meaningful  in  the  classroom.  If  this  translation  time 
is  not  given,  the  teacher,  under  pressure  of  school  schedules,  reverts  to  habitual  content 
and  method  and  little  of  the  new  area  learning  is  incorporated. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  getting  new  area  studies  into  the  school  is  to  make 
available  to  the  teacher  who  has  just  completed  an  area  course  the  services  of  resource 
persons  in  the  community  as  the  culture  area  is  presented  in  the  classroom. 

F.  History  and  Roles  of  Chinese  and  Chinese-Americans  in  This  Country,  with 
particular  emphasis  of  the  positive  role  they  played  in  the  early  development  of  San 
Francisco,  California  and  the  West.  Such  a promotion  should  include  the  history  of 
the  Chinese  in  America,  and  the  basic  elements  of  Chinese  culture.  There  is  a desperate 
need  for  materials.  At  present,  there  is  nothing. 

However,  for  the  citizenry  of  San  Francisco  community  at  large,  it  can  be  implemented 
in  several  ways.  For  example,  support  can  be  provided  for  research  and  publications 
on  significant  Chinese-American  activities  not  only  in  the  Bay  Area  or  the  State  of 
California,  but  throughout  the  United  States  of  America.  In  this  respect,  the  resources 
and  personnel  of  organizations  already  in  existence,  such  as  the  Chinese-American 
Citizens  Alliance,  can  be  drawn  upon.  Financial  assistance  can  be  made  available  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  materials  pertaining  to  Chinese-Americans 
in  the  United  States.  For  example,  the  Chinese  Historical  Society  of  America  has 
already  started  collecting  such  materials.  With  the  needed  financial  asistance,  it 
undoubtedly  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its  efforts. 
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H.  The  Adequacy  of  Present  Libraries. 

1.  Public  Library.  The  public  library  system  in  San  Francisco,  being  short  of 
books  and  periodicals  related  to  Chinese  studies,  has  lost  its  function  to  serve 
those  who  are  interested  in  Chinese  studies.  In  solving  this  problem,  there  are 
at  least  two  things  that  can  be  done: 

a.  An  increased  annual  budget  should  be  worked  out  for  the  library  to  buy 
basic  publications,  books,  charts  and  maps  on  China.  Eventually,  a Chinese 
section  could  be  established  at  public  libraries. 

b.  At  least  one  librarian  who  is  qualified  in  handling  the  above-mentioned 
materials  and  who  is  ready  to  give  information  on  Chinese  studies  to  those 
who  often  come  to  the  library  for  help,  should  be  provided  in  the  main 
library  and/or  the  Chinatown  branch  library. 

2.  School  Library.  In  the  line  of  Chinese  studies,  almost  no  single  school  library 
has  any  suitable  collection.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District  set  up  a committee  to  develop  a basic  bibliography  on 
Chinese  books  for  the  public  schools.  The  great  differences  among  grade  levels 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  stimulate  interest  of  students  without 
downgrading  their  curiosity  or  reducing  the  effectiveness  in  material  content. 
The  committee  realizes  the  lack  of  published  materials  and  the  need  for  finding, 
and  even  developing,  literature  for  grade  school  children.  School  libraries  should 
also  cooperate  with  various  departments  in  order  to  carry  out  a series  of  cul- 
tural activities  such  as  movies,  slides,  exhibitions,  lectures  and  discussion  groups 
on  China. 

Public  libraries  and  museums  should  organize  series  of  lectures,  displays,  movies  and 
special  conferences  on  China. 

I.  A Cultural  Enrichment  Program  may  be  implemented  by  properly  conducted 
lectures,  seminars,  field  trips,  and  conferences  on  China  and  Chinese-Americans,  in 
addition  to  intergroup  activities  of  a more  or  less  cultural  nature  already  sponsored 
by  various  organizations  in  the  San  Francisco  community,  such  as  those  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Chinese  New  Year  and  other  festive  occasions,  speech 
contests  in  both  Mandarin  and  Cantonese  Chinese,  etc. 

For  example,  the  Docent  Council  of  the  De  Young  Museum  has  started  a program 
in  which  a docent  visits  a school  class,  shows  slides  and  tells  the  students  something 
about  what  they  will  see  in  the  museum  and  how  to  look  at  it.  The  following  week,  the 
class  visits  the  museum  and  is  shown,  by  the  same  docent,  the  actual  art  objects  they 
had  seen  on  slides  the  week  before.  This  can  be  particularly  important  in  an  area  like 
Chinese  painting  where  the  principles  of  perspective,  th  media,  and  the  purposes  of 
the  painter  differ  from  their  Western  equivalents.  A corps  of  “Chinatown  Docents” 
is  needed  to  take  aspects  of  Chinese  culture  (both  that  of  China  and  of  local  manifesta- 
tions) into  the  schools  as  the  first  step  toward  drawing  the  students  into  the  commu- 
nity. The  local  Chinese  community  is  undoubtedly  richer  in  human  resources  than  any 
other  in  San  Francisco;  it  is  inexcusable  that  people  ranging  from  ex-college  professors 
with  specializations  in  Chinese  language  and  culture  to  housewives  who  can  teach 
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home  economics  classes  how  to  make  won  ton  soup  are  not  an  integral  part  of  our 
educational  system. 

There  have  been  three  main  reasons  for  the  failure  to  use  these  resources:  ignorance, 
accreditation,  and  money.  Most  teachers  simply  do  not  know  that  such  resources 
exist  and  are  habituated  to  doing  without  them.  One  of  the  many  objectives  of  the 
Asian  Studies  in  the  Schools  program  that  has  just  been  started  this  semester  is  to 
acquaint  teachers  with  these  resources  and  help  plan  their  use  so  they  will  be  a logical 
part  of  the  classroom  program  and  not  simply  an  extraneous  interruption  of  what  the 
teacher  thinks  the  students  are  supposed  to  learn. 

Accreditation  — this  would  be  an  insurmountable  problem  if  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity were  listed  as  teachers.  Instead,  they  can  be  regarded  as  resource  specialists 
who  would  staff  in-service  courses,  confer  with  teachers  on  planning  programs  within 
individual  schools,  and  give  lectures  and  demonstrations  within  the  schools  as  called 
upon  by  the  teachers.  To  avoid  confusion  and  conflicting  bookings,  these  activities 
might  be  coordinated  through  the  Asian  Studies  in  the  Schools  section  of  the  Division 
of  Educational  Planning  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 

Money  — at  present,  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  no  funds  al.ocated 
for  such  a program.  The  possibility  of  Federal  grants  should  be  explored,  making  the 
program  part  of  the  economic-cultural  area  improvement  program. 

Several  beneficial  results  from  the  above  may  be  anticipated: 

1 . Improved  education  of  our  students  — textbooks  and  their  generalizations  are 
poor  substitutes  for  direct  experience  and  specific  contact  with  a culture  and 
its  values. 

2.  Elimination  of  ethnocentrism  in  teachers — the  experience  of  having  members 
of  the  community  as  colleagues,  the  ability  to  introduce  areas  in  which  the 
teacher  does  not  feel  himself  competent  without  fear  of  appearing  incompetent 
in  the  eyes  of  his  students,  the  development  of  binocular  vision  toward  the 
world  by  seeing  it  through  two  cultures  are  powerful  forces. 

3.  The  Chinese  Community  has  traditionally  had  the  reputation  for  avoiding 
involvement  in  the  activities  of  the  schools.  Mutual  participation  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  students  is  an  ideal  way  of  generating  genuine  involvement. 

IV.  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  community  at  large  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  Chinese 
in  the  development  of  America  and  the  effocts  of  Chinese  culture  on  the  American 
way  of  life. 

A.  Bulletin  on  Coming  Events: 

For  the  further  implementation  of  this  part  of  the  program,  there  should  be  published 
a bulletin,  once  a month  or  bimonthly,  dealing  with  cultural  activities  relating  to  the 
Chinese  throughout  the  Bay  Area  with  a “coming  events”  section  that  not  only  lists 
the  events  but  gives  a paragraph  of  description  about  each  to  indicate  something  of  its 
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significance  in  Chinese  culture.  Such  a bulletin  should  be  made  available  to  the  citi- 
zenry of  the  whole  San  Francisco  community. 

B.  Chinese  Cultural  Center  in  San  Francisco: 

Now  rising  on  the  site  of  the  old  Hall  of  Justice  on  Kearny  Street  is  a structure  to  be 
known  as  the  Chinese  Cultural  Center.  In  October,  1965  a group  of  San  Francisco 
citizens,  under  the  leadership  of  the  San  Francisco  Greater  Chinatown  Community 
Service  Association,  incorporated  the  Chinese  Culture  Foundation  of  San  Francisco 
under  the  General  Nonprofit  Corporation  Law  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a forum  of  Chinese  Culture  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Chinese  Culture  Foundation  has  now  concluded  negotiations  with  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  and  Justice  Enterprises,  Inc., 
the  developers,  to  obtain  use  of  space  for  its  purposes  in  the  building  planned  on  the 
old  Hall  of  Justice  site.  The  Foundation  has  entered  into  a sixty-year  lease  with  Justice 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  entitling  it  to  occupy  20,000  gross  square  feet  of  the  building  when 
it  is  completed  in  1970.  Physical  facilities  proposed  include  an  auditorium,  exhibition 
gallery,  library,  lecture  rooms,  meeting  and  office  space. 

The  program,  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  Chinese  Culture  Foundation  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  a.  Exhibition  hall  for  showing  paintings,  sculptures,  ceramics,  bronze,  jade 

and  other  artifacts,  exemplifying  the  finest  of  Chinese  art. 

b.  Auditorium  for  performing  arts,  operas  and  plays. 

c.  Library  of  Chinese  books  on  philosophy  and  arts. 

d.  Meeting  halls  for  lectures  and  seminars  on  cultural  subjects  and  adult 
education  purposes. 

2.  A civic  program  dealing  with  local  Chinese  social  problems  and  aiming  to 
create  better  understanding  among  all  groups  in  the  community. 

3.  A program  to  foster  increased  trade  and  better  communication  among  all 
countries  of  the  Pacific  Basin. 

C.  Suggestions  for  a Chinatown  Cultural  Program: 

Ideas  gathered  from  numerous  sources  within  the  Chinese  community,  as  interpreted 
by  Co-Chairman  Chingwah  Lee. 

1.  Develop  more  parades  and  festivals,  not  just  the  celebration  of  New  Year.  We 
could  have  more  parades  and  festivals,  such  as  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  where 
lanterns  in  the  shape  of  birds,  fishes,  and  animals  would  be  paraded.  We  could 
develop  the  Moon  Festival  to  include  floats  of  Dragon  Boats,  Chang  O in  the 
Moon  with  her  musicians  and  dancing  maids  and  other  items. 

2.  A handicap  of  the  New  Year  is  that  the  First  Day,  like  our  Easter,  varies  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  same  is  true  with  the  Big  Parade.  This  makes  it  difficult 
for  newspapers,  travel  agencies  and  other  media  to  promote  the  event.  But 
the  first  is  never  earlier  than  January  21st,  nor  later  than  February  22nd. 
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Hence,  if  the  parade  is  pin-pointed  to  take  place  either  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
January  or  the  first  Saturday  of  February,  a great  handicap  would  be  overcome. 

3.  Arrange  annual  competitions  for  a multitude  of  activities:  kite  flying,  drama, 
oratories,  Chinese  boxing  (which  is  a forerunner  of  judo  and  karate),  bands, 
drills,  musical  presentations,  essays,  etc.  At  the  last  meeting  one  member  sug- 
gested a contest  of  odes  or  poems  to  Mr.  Brundage  — and  100  of  the  best  ones 
presented  to  this  benefactor. 

4.  Have  special  awards  for  unusual  achievements  by  any  of  our  citizens;  heroes 
in  life  saving,  architects,  writers,  stage  and  screen  stars,  civic  leaders,  etc. 

5.  Not  only  should  there  be  more  exhibits  and  action  programs  inside  and  outside 
of  Chinatown,  but  there  should  also  be  promoted  the  colorful  working  of  the 

crafts.  In  this  regard  several  have  suggested  that  we  establish  craft  shops  in 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  Chinatown  and  get  elderly  Chinese  to  display  their 
skills  in  such  crafts  as  lantern  making,  kite  making,  jewelry  designing,  wood 
carving,  painting,  etc.  Restaurants  should  be  encouraged  to  install  their 
kitchens  in  the  front  windows,  and  ladies  be  encouraged  to  do  weaving  or 
embroidering  before  the  public. 

A small  subsidy  to  these  workers  will  be  more  than  justified.  Mr.  Thomas 
Chinn  suggested  that  the  playgrounds  and  even  the  streets  be  wired  for  playing 
of  Chinese  music  in  a low  key. 

6.  The  maintenance  of  a Chinese  background  is  essential  in  making  the  community 
distinctive.  Not  only  should  there  be  gates  in  the  Chinese  style  on  both  ends 
of  Grant  Avenue  but  even  some  of  the  side  streets  should  have  Chinese  street 
ornaments,  like  bronze  statues,  lamps  and  fountains.  The  sidewalk  could  be 
made  distinctive  by  paving  with  different  colors  or  designs.  All  buildings  should 
be  made  as  Oriental  as  possible.  And  some  streets  which  are  inside  Chinatown 
should  be  given  Chinese  names  for  example,  Tien  Hou  (Goddess  of  Heaven) 
for  Waverly  Place.  These  are  minor  items  but  they  would  add  up  to  make 
Chinatown  a more  distinctive  community. 
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Section  12  — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Landmarks  Preservation 


In  essence,  this  Subcommittee  on  Landmarks  Preservation  is  an  extension  of  the 
Cultural  Subcommittee’s  more  comprehensive  findings  for  development  of  programs 
which  link  the  Chinese  of  early  San  Francisco  to  the  present  and  thereby  draw 
attention  to  and  appreciation  of  their  contributions. 

The  passage  of  time  has  a way  of  obliterating  physical  evidence  of  the  past  and  its 
history,  dimming  memories,  and  burying  facts  that  are  deserving  of  preservation.  The 
passage  of  more  years,  without  the  development  of  a program  aimed  at  preserving  what 
still  remains,  or  can  be  recalled,  would  be  to  deny  a heritage  that  belongs  to  Chinatown 
and  thus  to  San  Francisco. 

This  Subcommittee  regards  the  word  “landmarks”  as  encompassing  three  areas: 

1.  Historical  links  with  the  early  Chinese  residents  of  San  Francisco;  and  public 
buildings,  shops  or  locations  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection. 

2.  The  establishment  of  commemorative  plaques  or  other  means  of  identification 
relating  to  notable  Chinese  and  Chinese-Americans,  events  and  “things”  — 
whether  they  be  books,  scrolls,  artifacts,  art  objects,  or  whatever. 

3.  Outstanding  architecture  of  definite  Chinese  origin,  or  what  incorporates 
recognizable  aspects  of  this  type  of  architecture. 

In  a purely  exploratory  manner,  the  Subcommittee  on  Landmarks  Preservation  has 
looked  at  Chinatown  with  these  three  areas  in  mind.  A brief  catalog  of  what  this 
exploration  disclosed  follows: 

I.  GENERAL  HISTORICAL  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  CHINATOWN  AREA 

There  are  well  recognized  areas  in  Chinatown  which  are  of  special  significance  in  the 
history  of  San  Francisco.  Some  antedate  the  gold  rush  days,  and  thus,  also  antedate 
Chinatown;  but  still  relate  to  the  Chinese. 

Portsmouth  Plaza:  This  was  named  for  the  USS  Portsmouth,  commanded  by  Capt. 
John  B.  Montgomery  who  officiated  at  the  first  raising  of  the  American  flag  on 
July  9,  1846.  It  was  here  that  the  Chinese  were  first  invited  to  participate  in  the 
parade  celebrating  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union  in  1850. 

St.  Mary’s  Plaza:  This  area,  known  also  as  St.  Ann  Square,  is  the  location  of  the  Dr. 
Sun  Yat  Sen  memorial  statue.  Here  also  is  a commemorative  plaque  erected  in 
memory  of  Chinese-Americans  who  fell  in  defense  of  their  country  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II. 

Kong  Chow  Temple:  See  V.  RELOCATION  OF  KONG  CHOW  TEMPLE. 

Tien  Hou  Temple:  This  temple,  on  Waverly  Place,  is  one  of  Chinatown’s  oldest  Taoist 
Temples,  having  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Gold  Rush.  The  main  shrine  is 
dedicated  to  T’ien  Hou  or  Queen  of  Heaven.  She  is  the  protectress  of  travelers,  sea- 
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farers  and  thespians  — even  adventurers  and  ladies  of  the  underworld.  As  the  many- 
armed Tao  Mu  or  Goddess  of  the  Big  Dipper,  she  is  said  to  be  related  to  Marishi  Deva, 
a manifestation  of  Vishnu.  The  Temple  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful  wood  carvings 
to  be  seen  in  America. 

Cameron  House:  This  became  a home  for  many  girls,  rescued  from  the  life  of  a 
“sing-song”  girl  by  Miss  Cameron.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Trenton  Place  and 
Sacramento  Street  and  is  now  simply  called  The  Cameron  House  which  is  a recreation 
center  for  residents  of  the  area. 

Chinese  Six  Companies  Headquarters:  The  Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, or  the  Chinese  Six  Companies  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  acts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Chinese  associations  in  official  contacts  with  government  and  civic  bodies; 
a function  it  has  carried  out  since  the  first  Chinese  came  to  America.  This  location  is 
also  the  site  of  the  first  Chinese  school  in  San  Francisco. 

Victory  Hall:  This  building  at  827  Stockton  Street  was  built  by  the  Chinese  com- 
munity as  a memorial  to  those  who  died  in  World  War  II. 

Temple  of  Sacred  Writing:  This  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Chinese  Historical  Society 
of  America  at  17  Adler  Place.  Because  Old  China  respected  its  scholars,  the  same 
sentiment  was  applied  to  the  instrument  of  scholarship  — the  written  language  of 
China.  From  Confucius  on  through  the  centuries,  the  Chinese  written  characters  have 
been  considered  sacred,  and  once  written  on  paper,  they  should  not  be  desecrated, 
soiled  or  tread  upon.  When  a piece  of  paper  had  served  its  purpose,  it  must  not  be 
discarded  indiscriminately,  but  consigned  to  the  flames.  Before  modernism  came  to 
China,  every  village  had  public  furnaces  in  which  all  discarded  papers  bearing  writing 
were  burned.  Chinese  brought  this  custom  with  them  to  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
days.  Formed  was  an  organization  known  as  the  Mon  Wah  Sher,  or  Society  of  Beau- 
tiful Writing.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  Society  was  the  collection  and  burning  of 
old  papers  and  final  disposition  of  the  ashes.  For  this  purpose  the  Society  had  a shack 
on  what  was  then  the  fringe  of  Chinatown,  at  Adler  Place.  Inside  the  shack  was  a 
large  brick  furnace  in  the  shape  of  an  oven,  where  all  the  collected  papers  were  burned. 
It  was  known  as  the  sacred  furnace  of  Mon  Wah.  After  burning,  the  ashes  were  packed 
into  bags,  taken  out  in  boats  and  emptied  into  the  sea. 

The  exact  site  of  the  Sacred  Furnace  of  Mon  Wah  was  pointed  out  by  old  timers  some 
thirty  years  ago  to  California  historical  researcher,  William  Hoy.  As  noted,  this  site 
fittingly  houses  the  Chinese  Historical  Society  of  America. 

Chinese  World  Building:  The  Chinese  World,  at  736  Grant  Avenue,  is  the  oldest 
Chinese  language  daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now  in  its  79th  year  of 
publication. 

II.  COMMEMORATIVE  LANDMARKS 

An  outstanding  example  of  a commemorative  landmark  in  the  Chinatown  area  is  the 
statue  in  St.  Mary’s  Square,  erected  in  memory  and  honor  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the 
founder  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
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Ill  ARCHITECTURE 


One  of  the  show  places  of  San  Francisco,  because  of  its  Chinese  pagoda-type  archi- 
tecture, is  the  structure  at  743  Washington  Street.  For  some  fifty  years,  it  was  the 
only  Chinese  telephone  exchange  office  outside  of  China  itself.  The  building  is  now 
occupied  by  a bank. 

Street  lamps  which  line  Grant  Avenue  are  a distinctive  landmark  in  themselves.  The 
shafts  of  the  light  standards  are  made  to  represent  the  green  stalk  of  bamboo.  The 
lanterns  on  the  top  are  set  with  side  panels  of  amber  cathedral  glass,  through  which 
comes  a soft  overall  illumination,  a contrast  to  the  glaring  neon  signs.  Tinkling  brass 
temple  bells  are  hung  from  the  graceful  pagoda  at  the  top.  The  sides  of  the  lantern 
lamp  are  painted  Chinese  red  and  gold,  and  immediately  below  are  a pair  of  dragons 
for  dramatic  touch.  These  street  lamps  were  jointly  sponsored  in  1925  by  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Downtown  Association  and  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Commit- 
tee of  that  year.  There  are  45  of  them.  The  sponsors  deeded  them  to  the  P.G.  & E. 
in  1925.  The  company  has  maintained  them  since  that  time. 

IV.  COMMEMORATIVE  PLACE  NAMES 

Properly  in  the  category  of  “landmarks”  are  the  names  of  streets,  colorful  and  pic- 
turesque, which  run  through  Chinatown.  In  addition,  streets  were  named  after  the 
cities  in  California  which  played  an  important  part  in  providing  employment  for  the 
early  San  Francisco  Chinese. 

San  Francisco  itself  is  called  the  “Big  City”  (Dai  Fow)  in  preference  to  “San  Fran 
See”,  which  is  the  Chinese  phonetic  equivalent  to  the  words  San  Francisco. 

Old  St.  Mary’s  Church  is  called  “Tower  of  the  Big  Bell”  (Dai  Jung  Low). 

Chinatown  streets  have  always  been  named  after  actual  happenings,  or  descriptive 
phrases.  Once  in  a while,  humor  dictated  the  choice  of  a name.  Such  would  be  Went- 
worth Place  (Tuck  Wo  Gai),  or  “Street  of  Virtue  and  Harmony”  — it  was  the  center 
of  the  salt  fish  and  other  aromatic  sea  food  industry. 

Sacramento  Street  (Tong  Yen  Gai)  was  the  “Street  of  the  Men  of  T’ang,  because 
in  the  1850’s  this  was  where  the  Chinese  vendors  set  up  shop  to  sell  their  wares. 

Waver!  y Place  (Tien  Hou  Miao  Gai)  became  the  “Street  of  the  Tien  Hou  Temple”. 
It  was  also  known  as  Ho  Boon  Gai,  or  the  “Fifteen  Cent  Street”  because  of  the  many 
barber  shops  that  lined  the  street,  where  a hair  cut  cost  that  designated  sum. 

Jason  Court  (Gum  Gook  Yuen  Hong)  became  the  “Lane  of  the  Golden  Chrysanthe- 
mums” because  in  the  era  of  Chinatown’s  own  “gay  90’s”,  this  alley  was  the  entrance 
to  a sensuous,  lusty  world  of  rice,  wine,  little-footed  women,  and  light  Cantonese  music 
and  song. 

Ross  Alley  (Gow  Louie  Sung  Hong)  became  “Old  Spanish  Alley”  because  of  the  many 
Latins  who  frequented  the  area. 

Spofford  Alley  became  “New  Spanish  Alley”  (Sun  Louie  Sung  Hong)  because  the 
Latins  later  frequented  that  street. 
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Brenham  Place  (Fah  Yuen  Gok)  which  faces  Portsmouth  Square  became  “Comer  of 
the  Flower  Garden”. 

Old  Chinatown  Lane  (Mah  Fong  Hong)  was  “Horse  Stable  Alley”  because  in  the  early 
days  it  was  the  site  of  a livery  stable.  This  street  was  also  known  as  Church  Street 
and  Cameron  Alley  before  it  was  renamed  Old  Chinatown  Lane. 

Grant  Avenue  (Doo  Pon  Gai)  is  a phonetic  translation  of  the  original  name  of  this 
main  thoroughfare,  which  was  Dupont  Street. 

Beckett  Street  (Bok  Wah  Jun  Gai) became  “Street  of  Plain  Language  John”because  an 
American  interpreter  by  the  name  of  John  was  usually  to  be  found  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night,  at  some  sing-song  girl’s  house  on  the  street. 

V.  RELOCATION  OF  KONG  CHOW  TEMPLE 

The  affection  and  respect  of  the  Chinese  community  for  edifices  which  have  religious 
or  cultural  relationships  with  the  past  are  very  great.  To  view  a structure  symbolizing 
the  past  history  and  life  of  China  which  is  different  in  form  than  that  of  today’s  world, 
renews  our  pride  and  substantiates  the  dignity  of  our  race. 

This  deep  feeling  of  the  Chinese  community  was  aroused  when  the  Pine  Street 
property  on  which  the  Kong  Chow  Temple  is  located  was  required  for  other  purposes. 
That  the  temple  should  move  to  a new  location,  brought  out  a divided  opinion.  Some 
favored  retaining  the  present  site  at  all  costs;  others  felt  a move  was  desirable.  Both 
contending  forces  were  motivated  by  their  reverence  for  the  temple  and  its  history. 

Kong  Chow  Temple  is  a manifestation  of  the  Kong  Chow  Asosciation,  oldest  family 
association  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  original  temple  was  founded  on  Montgomery 
Street  in  the  late  1850’s  and  later  moved  to  Pine  Street.  It  was  rebuilt  after  the  earth- 
quake and  fire  of  1906.  The  present  structure  on  Pine  Street  was  created  in  1928. 
Thus,  the  present  temple  is  actually  the  fourth  such  in  the  history  of  Chinatown.  It 
was  maintained  by  the  people  from  the  Kong  Chow  district  in  Kwangtung,  China.  The 
enthroned  diety  is  Kuan  Kung,  a duke  and  general  of  the  Period  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
who  was  deified  by  later  generations  of  worshippers.  A smaller  chapel  is  dedicated 
to  Hou  Ang,  the  black-faced  monkey  who  set  out  to  prove  that  even  lowly  creatures 
can  attain  enlightenment.  There  are  several  classrooms  on  the  ground  floor  for  teach- 
ing of  Confucian  classics.  The  temple  is  open  to  the  public. 

The  necessity  for  moving  from  Pine  Street  was  foreseen  by  the  Kong  Chow  Association 
some  twelve  years  ago.  Selection  of  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Clay  Streets  for  the 
new  temple  was  made  after  careful  study  and  deliberation.  Stockton  Street  was  decided 
upon  with  proper  consideration  of  Chinese  tradition  for  its  “fung  shui”,  or  wind  and 
water  qualities.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  Chinese  cultural,  educational  and 
religious  activities.  Within  that  block  are  located  the  Chinese  Six  Companies;  Victory 
Hall,  the  Central  Chinese  language  school,  national  Kuo  Ming  Tang  headquarters; 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  the  Cameron  House;  the  Chinese  Catholic  Center;  the 
YMCA;  the  YWCA;  the  Baptist  Church;  national  headquarters  of  the  Chinese  Ameri- 
can Citizens  Alliance  and  the  Methodist  Church;  and  others.  One  Chinese-American 
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writer  has  called  this  “The  Street  of  Celestial  Wisdom”;  far  more  in  keeping  than 
the  overt  glamour  of  Grant  Avenue. 

Plans  for  the  relocated  temple  envision  many  improvements  and  benefits.  Its  location 
would  make  it  more  accessible  to  the  public,  both  to  the  predominate  worshipping 
Chinese  and  to  visitors.  Improved  facilities,  repairs  and  refurbishing  of  all  temple 
adornments  and  artifacts  by  native  craftsmen  will  assure  preservation  of  all  existing 
items.  The  history  and  background  information  on  the  temple  is  to  be  written  and 
interpreted  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

These  goals,  hitherto  uncertain  because  of  the  question  of  relocation,  can  now  be 
realized  as  a continuing  manifestation  of  the  Chinese  culture  and  intracultural  under- 
standing in  history,  culture  and  education.  Because  the  Kong  Chow  Temple  is  rich 
in  irreplacable  heritage,  rooms  infused  with  this  atmosphere  are  projected. 

VI.  A NEW  LANDMARK 

Gateway  to  Chinatown:  This  striking  creation  spans  Grant  Avenue  at  Bush  Street, 
as  an  architectural  welcome  to  visitors.  The  completely  Chinese  character  of  the  arch- 
way structure,  topped  with  facing  dragons,  was  designed  by  Chinese-American  archi- 
tects Clayton  E.  Lee,  Melvin  H.  Lee  and  Joseph  Yee.  Their  design  was  in  competition 
with  entries  from  thirty-five  other  Chinese-American  architects  and  designers.  Financed 
by  the  Chinese  community,  groundbreaking  civic  ceremonies  were  held  in  1967.  The 
Honorable  Shu-Kai  Chow,  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  China  to  the  United  States, 
was  the  honored  guest.  It  is,  without  question,  destined  to  become  one  of  San  Fran- 
cisco’s most  noted  landmarks. 
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Section  13  — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Traffic  and  Parking 

I.  THE  PROBLEM: 

It  is  a common  sight  to  see  cars  on  the  main  avenues  in  Chinatown  backed  up  for 
blocks  on  any  given  day,  or  to  hear  complaints  of  difficulty  in  getting  a parking  space, 
particularly  on  the  weekends.  Seemingly,  over  the  relatively  short  period  of  a few 
years,  traffic  and  parking  in  and  immediately  adjacent  to  Chinatown  have  increased 
manifold. 

II.  THE  REASONS: 

A.  New  shops,  enterprises,  commercial  buildings,  remodeling  and  the  opening  of 
several  large-capacity  restaurants  in  the  heart  of  Chinatown  have  added  to  the 
congestion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  San 
Francisco,  this  part  of  the  city  is  composed  of  shorter  blocks,  more  intersecting 
streets,  and  narrow  thoroughfares.  Further,  the  daily  service  requirements  of 
Chinatown’s  stores,  restaurants,  commercial  enterprises  call  for  truck  and  delivery 
vehicle  movement,  plus  garbage  and  refuse  pick-up  service. 

B.  For  most  of  the  2^4  million  tourists  and  visitors  who  come  to  San  Francisco 
every  year,  Chinatown  is  a “must”.  Accommodating  them  on  the  streets  and 
sidewalks  is  no  little  part  of  the  traffic  and  parking  situation. 

C.  20,000  Chinese,  besides  those  living  in  Chinatown,  come  to  the  area  every  week, 
because  Chinatown  is  the  “shopping  center”  for  Chinese  in  Northern  California. 
Although  many  Chinese  ilve  in  the  suburbs  and  the  Marina,  Richmond,  Sunset 
and  other  outlying  parts  of  San  Francisco,  it  is  to  Chinatown  that  they  come  to 
buy  their  foods  and  supplies,  sometimes  several  times  a week.  It  is  also  the 
national  headquarters  for  a majority  of  the  benevolent,  fraternal  and  family 
associations  in  America,  and  thus  attracts  numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  year  round.  There  is  a constant  ingress  of  Chinese  visitors  and  families 
for  social  events,  receptions,  family  meetings,  and  festive  occasions  related  to 
Chinese  family  life. 

D.  The  financial  district  by  its  immediate  adjacency  to  Chinatown  adds  vehicular 
traffic  in  and  through  the  area.  Morning  and  evening  rush  hours  create  massive 
congestion  on  east  and  west  streets  — Bush,  California,  Broadway  and  bisecting 
Columbus  — as  the  thousands  of  office  workers  arrive  or  depart  from  their  places 
of  employment.  Parking  lots,  garages  and  every  inch  of  non-restricted  curb  spaces 
are  filled  by  these  all-day  parkers.  “Crosswise”  trucks  and  delivery  vehicles  fight 
for  space  as  they  move  goods  into  or  through  the  area.  What  each  new  “Highriser” 
means  in  the  creation  of  more  traffic,  more  parking  problems,  can  be  gained  from 
figures  recently  released  by  the  Greater  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
States  the  Chamber  report: 

“A  typical  113,000  square  foot  block  in  San  Francisco  will  generate  550  em- 
ployees per  floor,  230  building  visitors  per  day,  85  additional  automobiles  driven 
into  the  district  to  be  parked  by  employees,  15  truck  trips,  plus  545  riders  of 
public  transportation.” 
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III.  PARKING  FACILITIES  AVAILABLE: 

Despite  all  this  massive  evidence  of  the  present  and  growing  problem  of  traffic  con- 
gestion and  parking,  no  recent  thorough  study  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  the 
Traffic  Division  of  the  Police  Department  or  the  Public  Utilities  Department  has  been 
made,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

Ten  years  ago  a survey  of  the  needs  of  Chinatown  was  carried  out  and  850  parking 
spaces  were  recommended  for  Portsmouth  Plaza.  The  city  in  an  independent  survey 
decided  that  500  parking  spaces  would  be  adequate.  As  is  now  well  known,  during  the 
height  of  activities  at  noon,  dinnertime  or  on  weekends,  this  garage  is  completely  full. 

A survey  this  year  on  the  parking  facilities  that  are  available  in  the  boundaries  of 
Powell,  Broadway,  Kearny,  and  Sacramento  Streets  showed  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1,000  parking  spaces  available  on  the  streets,  of  which  411  are  in  meter -park- 
ings, 233  are  in  time- zoned  parkings,  163  in  yellow  zones  and  the  rest  are  really  spaces 
with  cars  parked  illegally.  The  private  garages  such  as  Royal  Pacific,  Nanking,  Savoy, 
and  Powell  add  another  200  spaces,  while  Portsmouth  Garage  adds  504  more  for  a 
total  of  1,700  parking  spaces. 

IV.  LOOKING  INTO  THE  FUTURE: 

New  projects  on  the  north  waterfront,  such  as  the  International  Market  Center  and 
a vast  complex  of  commercial  and  tourist-attracting  enterprises  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf, 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  these  develop,  it  is  certain  that  more 
remodeling  of  old  warehouses  and  other  structures  throughout  the  region  will  take 
place,  converting  them  into  offices  and  showrooms  which  will,  in  turn,  create  more 
traffic  and  parking  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  Jackson  Square  area  separated  from 
Chinatown  by  Columbus  Avenue. 

There  has  been  talk  of  creating  new  parking  facilities  by  multi-story  garages  erected 
over  city  owned  property.  This  would  appear  to  be  unthinkable.  Rather  than  going 
above  ground,  this  calls  for  preserving  what  little  we  have  in  parks  and  recreation 
centers  by  going  underground  with  multi-level  parking  garages,  possibly  using 
elevators  to  place  the  cars  in  their  hidden  stalls  instead  of  down-ramps;  with  the 
surfaces  at  ground  level  restored  to  their  original  usage  as  parks  and  playgrounds. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe  there  should  be  consideration  given  to  a revival  of  plans 
for  commuter  parking  (including  those  citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  use  their  cars  to 
move  to  work  in  this  congested  area)  at  perimeter  locations,  such  as  in  the  south  of 
Market  area;  with  free  — if  necessary  — shuttle  bus  service  to  and  from  such  “parking 
parks.” 

As  an  “observer”  of  conditions,  we  make  certain  recommendations  herein.  But  the 
only  proper  answer  is  City  awareness  of  the  situation  and  long-range  planning  that 
will  take  all  traffic  and  parking  conditions  into  consideration.  This  should  be  the 
City’s  function. 

V.  LIST  OF  TRAFFIC  GENERATORS: 

The  following  list  covers  recent  major  enterprises  which  have  been  completed  or  are 
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in  the  planning  or  construction  stage.  All  represent  added  demand  for  parking 
facilities,  and  traffic  control. 

A.  Buildings  Completed : 

1.  China  Trade  Center,  on  Grant  Avenue  between  Clay  and  Washington  Streets. 
A 54,000  square  foot  building  opened  in  1966  — two  floors  of  shops  and  stores; 
one  floor  of  offices;  one  floor  of  furniture  exhibits  and  sales  area;  top  two 
floors,  Chinese  restaurant;  balcony  floor,  coffee  house  with  60  person  capacity. 

2.  Empress  of  China  Restaurant:  Occupies  the  top  two  and  a half  floors  of  the 
China  Trade  Center  with  grand  ballroom  with  seating  capacity  for  1,000,  and 

2.000  for  receptions.  Opened  in  1966.  Dining  room,  capacity  200. 

3.  Joe  Jung’s  Restaurant,  comer  of  Clay  and  Stockton  Streets.  Two  floors  of 
dining  space  with  capacity  for  900;  1,500  for  receptions.  Opened  in  1967. 

4.  Ruby  Palace  Restaurant:  Located  at  Commercial  and  Kearny  Streets.  Seating 
capacity  for  500. 

5.  Sam  Wong  Hotel:  The  old  Colombo  Hotel  at  corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and 
Broadway  which  has  been  completely  remodeled  to  provide  a clean,  modern 
place  of  108  rooms  with  baths,  elevators,  etc.  Has  10  apartments,  with  balance 
in  single  rooms  with  baths.  Opened  in  1968. 

B.  Buildings  Being  Constructed: 

1.  Mandarin  Tower,  Stockton  between  Washington  and  Clay  Streets:  Now  under 
construction.  This  will  provide  for  72  apartments,  three  floors  for  offices,  two 
floors  for  commercial  use,  but  has  no  parking  planned  for  the  site. 

2.  Telephone  Building:  Pacific  Telephone  Center  at  555  Pine  Street,  now  in  final 
stage  of  construction.  Will  occupy  attention  of  450  company  installers  of  equip- 
ment for  the  next  three  to  five  years.  At  end  of  this  period,  this  will  drop  to 
50,  but  there  will  be  an  increase  of  250  persons  for  full-time  employment. 

3.  Fidelity  Savings  and  Loan  Assn,  office  building,  under  construction  on  site  of 
old  brick  “after-the-fire”  building  on  Grant  Avenue  between  Washington  and 
Clay  Streets.  Two  story,  Chinese  pagoda  style  structure  with  outdoor  garden. 
To  be  occupied  by  association  staff  in  4,000  square  feet  usable  space. 

4.  Bank  of  America  Building,  in  block  bounded  by  Montgomery,  Pine,  California, 
and  Kearny  Streets,  now  partially  occupied,  balance  under  construction.  This 
will  be  world  headquarters  for  the  Bank,  serving  both  as  the  San  Francisco 
main  office  and  as  the  center  for  its  international  operations.  Bank  of  America 
will  occupy  20  stories  of  this  52-story  structure  (and  after  an  estimated  20 
years,  the  entire  building)  and  will  currently  lease  out  remaining  floors  for 
other  businesses.  Parking  space  for  only  500  cars,  and  bank  itself  will  have 

7.000  employees  working  there. 

5.  Chinese  Cultural  and  Trade  Center,  on  site  of  former  Hall  of  Justice,  Kearny, 
Washington  and  Merchant  Streets.  A 14-million  dollar  structure  of  27  stories 
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with  Holiday  Inn  operating  hotel  complex  of  572  rooms.  Third  floor  reserved 
for  Chinese  Cultural  Center  of  20,000  square  feet  for  Chinese  cultural  exhibits, 
historical  artifacts,  performing  arts  and  other  social  and  cultural  activities. 
Beneath  building,  a 460  car  garage  of  which  286  will  be  reserved  for  use  of 
Holiday  Inn.  Construction  under  way,  probable  completion  in  1970. 

C.  Buildings  in  Planning  Stages: 

1.  Chinese  Hospital,  Trenton  Street  between  Washington  and  Jackson.  Planning 
for  extensive  additions. 

2.  Commercial  building,  on  Stockton  Street,  multi-story  structure  with  shops, 
stores  and  800  seating  capacity  theater. 

3.  Restaurant,  for  old  3 -story  structure  to  be  completely  gutted  and  remodeled 
into  new  Chinese  restaurant,  at  Waverly  Place  and  Washington  Street,  with 
capacity  for  450  persons. 

4.  Commercial  structure,  on  site  of  parking  lot  for  28  cars  at  732  Washington 
Street.  Plan  calls  for  250  seating  capacity  restaurant,  plus  living  quarters  or 
offices.  Would  eliminate  the  28-space  parking  lot. 

5.  Transamerica  high-rise  “Tower”,  at  corner  of  Columbus,  Clay,  Jackson,  in 
planning  stage.  Would  be  highest  structure  in  San  Francisco,  completely 
occupied  by  ofifces  for  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  employees. 
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Section  14  — Report  of  Subcommittee  on  Police  Relations 

(Coordinator’s  Note:  This  report  on  Police  Relations  also  reflects  numerous  interviews 
conducted  by  the  Coordinator  with  police  officers  having  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
area,  and  consultations  with  merchants  and  others  in  the  Chinese  Community,  to 
enlarge  the  Subcommittee’s  basic  report.) 

I.  THE  PROBLEM: 

In  essence  the  services  performed  by  the  police  in  Chinatown  relate  - — as  they  do  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  — to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  providing  assistance  in 
case  of  accidents,  seeing  that  ordinances  for  which  the  police  are  responsible  are 
obeyed,  apprehension  of  any  persons  performing  acts  of  violence  or  lawbreaking  and 
crime  prevention. 

There  are,  of  course,  special  differences  in  view  of  the  predominance  of  Chinese  as 
the  spoken  language,  which  often  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  communication.  It  might 
b noted  that  there  are  only  three  officers  in  the  Police  Department  who  are  Chinese. 

The  language  difference  is  intensified  in  the  field  of  crime  prevention,  or  more  specfi- 
cally  in  prevention  of  delinquency  among  certain  groups  of  youths  in  Chinatown. 
Often  with  these  groups  the  police  meet  with  distrust,  suspicion  and  hostility. 

II.  ADULT  ARRESTS  — 1967  (See  table  at  end  of  this  section ) 

Adult  crime  among  Chinese  while  low  compared  to  that  for  the  rest  of  San  Francisco 
(209  men  and  21  women  of  a city  total  of  27,503  men  and  3,732  women  adult  arrests 
— 1967)  do  show  some  disturbing  details.  The  highest  arrest  number  for  Chinese  was 
for  “Larceny  — Not  Auto” — 36  men  and  18  women.  The  next  highest  number  of 
arrests  was  for  “Drunkeness” — 27  men,  dispelling  the  myth  that  Chinese  never 
become  drunk.  (More  discussion  of  youth  crime  in  report  on  youth.) 

III.  POLICE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS: 

A.  The  Purpose : 

The  program  of  Police-Community  Relations  in  San  Francisco  was  begun  in  mid-1962. 
According  to  Lieutenant  William  Osterloff,  in  charge  of  the  program,  the  main  purposes 
include:  the  full  administrative  effort  to  lower  the  level  of  hostility  in  the  environment 
of  the  policeman’s  work  and  to  lower  any  level  of  hostility  that  may  have  invaded  the 
inner  world  of  the  policeman  performing  this  work.  He  stressed  that  police-community 
relations  is  not  synonymous  with  police  public  relations,  the  latter  thought  of  as  a kind 
of  “soft  sell”  of  a department  to  a citizenry  not  really  expected  to  offer  rejection. 

B.  Relation  With  Youth: 

The  most  critical  area  of  the  community’s  relations  with  the  police  department  is  in 
dealing  with  youth.  Until  recently,  one  Chinese-speaking  officer  was  stationed  in 
Chinatown  as  a representative  of  the  department’s  “Community  Relations”  Unit.  His 
description  of  his  assignment  and  role  follows: 
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“An  officer  from  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  has  been  assigned  to  the  China- 
town area  since  the  summer  of  1966.  This  officer  was  stationed  at  the  California  State 
Employment  Services  Youth  Opportunity  Center  located  at  661  Commercial  Street”. 

“The  main  objective  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  program  is  crime  prevention. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  problems 
facing  each  particular  community.  Often  these  problems  are  more  social  than  police- 
related,  but  assistance  from  the  police  department  is  often  requested  or  required”. 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  to  establish  liaison 
and  to  create  a better  relationship  between  the  comunity  and  the  police  department. 
The  greatest  need,  of  course,  is  to  work  with  those  individuals  or  groups  who  are 
considered  ‘unreachable’,  or  those  who  are  the  most  hostile  to  the  police  department. 
Therefore  it  is  necessaiy  to  work  closely  with  the  many  social  agencies  and  services 
that  have  established  contacts  in  this  area.  In  Chinatown,  in  particular,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  this  has  necessitated  the  need  for  working 
closely  with  the  public  schools  (beginning  from  the  elementary  level  to  high  school), 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  (which  provides  employment),  and  the  many  youths 
themselves”. 

“In  summary,  much  of  what  is  being  done  in  Police  Community  Relations  may  not 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  police-oriented,  but  if  they  were  to  be  neglected,  will 
more  often  than  not  eventually  lead  to  matters  pertaining  to  police  interest.” 

C.  Communication  Gaps  Due  to  Language  Difficulties: 

Communication  between  a police  officer  and  a Chinese  — whether  youth  or  adult  — 
is  heavily  weighted  to  misunderstanding  and  error  because  of  the  language  difficulty. 
Not  understanding,  or  only  partially  able  to  communicate  in  English,  a person  being 
“interrogated”  for  information  or  being  put  under  arrest  displays  a hostility  which  is 
often,  in  turn,  reflected  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  by  the  officers. 

Charges  of  “brutality”  on  the  part  of  the  police,  as  often  voiced  by  youths,  are  largely 
generated  by  the  language  barrier  and  what  the  youth  feels  is  a disregard  for  the 
“rights”  of  the  individual. 

D.  Chinatown  Squad: 

For  a number  of  years,  including  the  present,  there  have  been  officers  specially  assigned 
to  suppress  “Oriental  Vice”.  These  officers  have  been  designated  by  the  Police  De- 
partment as  the  “Chinatown  Squad”,  on  the  philosophy  that  the  highest  concentration 
of  Orientals  has  been  in  the  Chinatown  area.  This  custom  began  when  gambling  was 
“outlawed”  in  1954,  and  a special  5-man  squad  was  detailed  to  prevent  its  continuance 
behind  locked  doors.  This  designation  has  led  the  public  to  believe  that  Chinatown 
“crime”  was  radically  different  and  more  prevalent  than  in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco. 

No  such  designation  as  “Chinatown  Squad”  need  now  be  continued,  for  both  in  form 
and  in  designation,  this  image  should  be  erased.  The  officers  serving  our  needs  should 
operate  simply  as  “Central  Station”  personnel. 
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E.  The  Role  of  a Police  Officer: 


“Community  Relations”  should  not  be  a “one-man”  job.  It  involves  a realization  by 
all  citizens,  of  the  difficult  task  faced  by  a peace  officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  It  involves  every  officer,  from  patrolman  to  the  highest-ranking,  to  relate  his 
work  and  himself  to  problems  which  often  go  beyond  police  training  or  experience.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a police  officer  to  be  a psychologist,  sociologist,  psychia- 
trist and  authority  on  social  service  as  well  as  an  arm  of  the  law. 

Yet,  many  of  the  police  problems  in  community  life,  more  often  than  not  relate  to 
today’s  deep-seated  social  ills. 

F.  View  of  Chief  Cahill: 

Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Cahill,  the  Captains  at  Central  Station,  and  the  officers 
operating  in  Chinatown  are  conscious  of  the  somewhat  delicate  peculiarities  of  this 
part  of  San  Francisco,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  utmost  consideration  to 
working  with  the  community  in  their  role  as  peace  officers,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
delinquency. 

Enclosed  is  an  excerpt  of  a letter  from  Chief  Cahill  to  the  committee  dated  October 
21,  1968: 

“I  see  the  Chinatown  element  as  two  groups  with  which  the  Department  must  deal. 
First,  there  are  the  persons  who  belong  to  the  ‘Establishment’,  i.e.,  they  have  either 
been  born  here  or  have  grown  up  here  with  the  family  of  families  which  make  up 
Chinatown.  Secondly,  there  are  the  ‘Young  Militants’.  These  are  chiefly  those  persons 
who  have  recently  come  to  the  United  States  and  San  Francisco.  They  are  going 
against  the  ‘establishment’s’  way  of  life. 

“I  feel  that  both  groups  must  yield.  They  must  meet  on  a common  ground  and  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  two  groups  must  get  together  and  recognize  one  another’s 
existence.  This  will  be  the  groundwork  upon  which  better  relations  between  the  two 
will  stem. 

“I  have  recommended  the  beginning  of  a Boy’s  Club,  possibly  using  a school  in  the 
area  as  a start.  This  would  allow  the  two  factions  to  get  together. 

“I  have  not  met  with  representatives  of  the  ‘Establishment’,  the  ‘Militant’,  and  the 
Ministers  in  the  area.  Recommendations  have  been  made  to  them.  In  addition,  I 
have  made  Lieutenant  Augustius  Brueman  available  to  the  groups  to  iron  out  any 
problems  which  might  arise.” 

In  the  original  report,  pages  822-834  contained  the  following  material  for  informative 
background  purposes: 

1.  Statement  from  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Cahill  on  relations  of  the  Police  De- 
partment with  the  Chinese  Community,  with  attachment  on  the  concept  which 
has  guided  the  work  of  the  so-called  “Chinatown  Detail”. 

2.  Review  of  Police  Community  Relations  Program,  prepared  by  Lieutenant 
William  Osterloff  for  this  Subcommittee. 
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“An  officer  from  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  has  been  assigned  to  the  China- 
town area  since  the  summer  of  1966.  This  officer  was  stationed  at  the  California  State 
Employment  Services  Youth  Opportunity  Center  located  at  661  Commercial  Street”. 

“The  main  objective  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  program  is  crime  prevention. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  an  awareness  of  the  problems 
facing  each  particular  community.  Often  these  problems  are  more  social  than  police- 
related,  but  assistance  from  the  police  department  is  often  requested  or  required”. 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Community  Relations  Unit  to  establish  liaison 
and  to  create  a better  relationship  between  the  comunity  and  the  police  department. 
The  greatest  need,  of  course,  is  to  work  with  those  individuals  or  groups  who  are 
considered  ‘unreachable’,  or  those  who  are  the  most  hostile  to  the  police  department. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  work  closely  with  the  many  social  agencies  and  services 
that  have  established  contacts  in  this  area.  In  Chinatown,  in  particular,  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  this  has  necessitated  the  need  for  working 
closely  with  the  public  schools  (beginning  from  the  elementary  level  to  high  school), 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  (which  provides  employment),  and  the  many  youths 
themselves”. 

“In  summary,  much  of  what  is  being  done  in  Police  Community  Relations  may  not 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  police-oriented,  but  if  they  were  to  be  neglected,  will 
more  often  than  not  eventually  lead  to  matters  pertaining  to  police  interest.” 

C.  Communication  Gaps  Due  to  Language  Difficulties: 

Communication  between  a police  officer  and  a Chinese  — whether  youth  or  adult  — 
is  heavily  weighted  to  misunderstanding  and  error  because  of  the  language  difficulty. 
Not  understanding,  or  only  partially  able  to  communicate  in  English,  a person  being 
“interrogated”  for  information  or  being  put  under  arrest  displays  a hostility  which  is 
often,  in  turn,  reflected  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  by  the  officers. 

Charges  of  “brutality”  on  the  part  of  the  police,  as  often  voiced  by  youths,  are  largely 
generated  by  the  language  barrier  and  what  the  youth  feels  is  a disregard  for  the 
“rights”  of  the  individual. 

D.  Chinatown  Squad: 

For  a number  of  years,  including  the  present,  there  have  been  officers  specially  assigned 
to  suppress  “Oriental  Vice”.  These  officers  have  been  designated  by  the  Police  De- 
partment as  the  “Chinatown  Squad”,  on  the  philosophy  that  the  highest  concentration 
of  Orientals  has  been  in  the  Chinatown  area.  This  custom  began  when  gambling  was 
“outlawed”  in  1954,  and  a special  5-man  squad  was  detailed  to  prevent  its  continuance 
behind  locked  doors.  This  designation  has  led  the  public  to  believe  that  Chinatown 
“crime”  was  radically  different  and  more  prevalent  than  in  other  parts  of  San  Francisco. 

No  such  designation  as  “Chinatown  Squad”  need  now  be  continued,  for  both  in  form 
and  in  designation,  this  image  should  be  erased.  The  officers  serving  our  needs  should 
operate  simply  as  “Central  Station”  personnel. 
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E.  The  Role  of  a Police  Officer: 


“Community  Relations”  should  not  be  a “one-man”  job.  It  involves  a realization  by 
all  citizens,  of  the  difficult  task  faced  by  a peace  officer  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  It  involves  every  officer,  from  patrolman  to  the  highest-ranking,  to  relate  his 
work  and  himself  to  problems  which  often  go  beyond  police  training  or  experience.  It 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a police  officer  to  be  a psychologist,  sociologist,  psychia- 
trist and  authority  on  social  service  as  well  as  an  arm  of  the  law. 

Yet,  many  of  the  police  problems  in  community  life,  more  often  than  not  relate  to 
today’s  deep-seated  social  ills. 

F.  View  of  Chief  Cahill: 

Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Cahill,  the  Captains  at  Central  Station,  and  the  officers 
operating  in  Chinatown  are  conscious  of  the  somewhat  delicate  peculiarities  of  this 
part  of  San  Francisco,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  utmost  consideration  to 
working  with  the  community  in  their  role  as  peace  officers,  and  in  the  prevention  of 
delinquency. 

Enclosed  is  an  excerpt  of  a letter  from  Chief  Cahill  to  the  committee  dated  October 
21, 1968: 

“I  see  the  Chinatown  element  as  two  groups  with  which  the  Department  must  deal. 
First,  there  are  the  persons  who  belong  to  the  ‘Establishment’,  i.e.,  they  have  either 
been  born  here  or  have  grown  up  here  with  the  family  of  families  which  make  up 
Chinatown.  Secondly,  there  are  the  ‘Young  Militants’.  These  are  chiefly  those  persons 
who  have  recently  come  to  the  United  States  and  San  Francisco.  They  are  going 
against  the  ‘establishment’s’  way  of  life. 

“I  feel  that  both  groups  must  yield.  They  must  meet  on  a common  ground  and  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  two  groups  must  get  together  and  recognize  one  another’s 
existence.  This  will  be  the  groundwork  upon  which  better  relations  between  the  two 
will  stem. 

“I  have  recommended  the  beginning  of  a Boy’s  Club,  possibly  using  a school  in  the 
area  as  a start.  This  would  allow  the  two  factions  to  get  together. 

“I  have  not  met  with  representatives  of  the  ‘Establishment’,  the  ‘Militant’,  and  the 
Ministers  in  the  area.  Recommendations  have  been  made  to  them.  In  addition,  I 
have  made  Lieutenant  Augustius  Brueman  available  to  the  groups  to  iron  out  any 
problems  which  might  arise.” 

In  the  original  report,  pages  822-834  contained  the  following  material  for  informative 
background  purposes: 

1.  Statement  from  Chief  of  Police  Thomas  Cahill  on  relations  of  the  Police  De- 
partment with  the  Chinese  Community,  with  attachment  on  the  concept  which 
has  guided  the  work  of  the  so-called  “Chinatown  Detail”. 

2.  Review  of  Police  Community  Relations  Program,  prepared  by  Lieutenant 
William  Osterloff  for  this  Subcommittee. 
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Police  Department  chart  on  operational  area  covered  by  the  Central  District 
Station. 

San  Francisco  Health  Department  statistics  on  population  composition. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR:  RECOMMENDATIONS 


I.  INTRODUCTION: 

The  basic  function  of  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  Community  Citizens’  Survey  and 
Fact  Finding  Committee  was  the  gathering  of  facts  revelant  to  the  problem  areas  and 
the  interpretation  of  these  facts  as  to  their  significance.  In  the  original  report,  the 
recommendations  followed  the  main  body  of  the  report  of  each  subcommittee.  It 
should  be  noted  that  some  recommendations  really  represent  thoughts  and  suggestions 
for  action  that  each  subcommittee  wishes  the  community  to  consider.  The  feasibility, 
priority,  or  method  of  implementation  requires  a great  deal  more  discussion,  coordi- 
nation, and  evaluation,  than  the  subcommittees  had  time  for,  and  as  stated  above, 
was  not  the  primary  function  of  the  Committee. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  were  expressed  in  several  sections,  and  whenever  feas- 
ible, these  were  placed  under  one  section. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  EACH  SUBCOMMITTEE 
(in  order  of  sections): 

A.  Immigration : 

Uncertainty  still  exists  in  determining  the  exact  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  arriving 
each  year  to  San  Francisco.  This  uncertainty  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  the  govern- 
mental figures  obtained  from  the  annual  report  of  the  immigration  service  are  two-years 
old;  in  addition  the  word  “immigrant”  as  used  by  the  Immigration  Service  means 
something  other  than  new-arrivals,  the  meaning  as  used  in  the  community. 

However  large  or  small  the  number,  the  influence  of  any  sizeable  addition  to  the 
present  densely-populated  Chinatown  area  is  a complicating  factor  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  community. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  initiate  a “head-start”  program  combining 
instruction  in  the  English  language  and  in  the  American  way  of  life  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Taiwan,  between  the  prospective  immigrant’s  application  and  issuance 
of  his  visa,  a period  ranging  from  a few  months  to  more  than  a year. 

2.  That  the  State  Department  and  Immigration  Service  establish  a system  for 
notification  to  local  authorities  of  the  number  of  immigrants  scheduled  for  arrival, 
with  individual  statistics  on  age,  education,  employment  skills,  etc.  That  this 
be  done  well  in  advance  of  the  immigrant’s  departure  for  the  United  States  to 
enable  better  planning  by  the  school  department  and  those  concerned  with  hous- 
ing, job  opportunities,  health,  and  social  services. 

3.  That  the  Congress  give  consideration  to  placing  the  issuance  of  visas  at  overseas 
points  of  departure  in  the  hands  of  the  Immigration  Service,  rather  than  the 
present  divided  authority,  which  places  this  function  with  the  State  Department, 
and  reception  of  the  immigrant  with  the  Immigration  Service.  This  has  already 
been  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission  on  Governmental  Reorganization. 
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4.  That  the  Chinese  community  establish  a central  bureau  to  which  newly-arrived 
immigrants  can  be  directed  for  information  on  housing,  jobs,  education,  etc.  and 
be  advised  of  their  rights  and  opportunities  as  resident  aliens  in  San  Francisco. 

B.  Planning: 

The  physical  aspects  of  planning  should  be  the  end  result  of  a determination  — of  and 
planning  — for  the  social  needs  in  the  life  of  a community,  and  be  reflective  of  the 
desires  of  the  people.  The  Subcommittee  on  Planning  has  indicated  how  each  point 
raised  in  the  outline  of  the  City  Planning  Department’s  proposed  two  year  “Chinatown 
Reconnaissance  Study”  already  is  answered  by  the  reports  of  the  various  subcommittees. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  Mayor  amend  the  City’s  application  for  Federal  funds  under  the  Model 
Cities  Plan  to  include  Chinatown. 

2.  That  the  City’s  Planning  Department  re-examine  its  proposed  two-year  study 
of  Chinatown  with  the  hope  that  any  Master  Plan  be  immediately  implemented 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  various  Subcommittees  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munity Citizens’  Survey  and  Fact  Finding  Committee,  leading  to  early  action 
and  at  a more  reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

3.  That  remodeling  or  upgrading  of  existing  Chinatown  structures  and  new 
structures  be  viewed  by  City  authorities  on  an  individual  basis,  rather  than 
under  “blanket”  zoning,  height  limits,  or  code  provisions. 

4.  That  the  City  immediately  review  all  code  and  zoning  ordinances  to  provide  the 
community  with  guide  lines  for  changes,  and  to  make  possible  the  erection  of 
multiple-use  structures  combining  commercial,  light  industry,  and  residential 
occupancy. 

5.  That  the  City  endorse  and  put  into  action  a plan  to  provide  a “tax  break”,  to 
encourage  improvement  of  property  by  individual  owners  in  the  area,  even  if 
such  requires  a ballot  referendum. 

6.  That  consideration  be  given  to  declaring  Grant  Avenue  from  Bush  Street  to 
Broadway  as  a historical  landmark  area  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  this  im- 
portant commercial  and  tourist  area. 

7.  That  all  streets  in  the  Chinatown  area  be  viewed  by  the  City  for  artistic  treat- 
ment of  light  standards  or  other  improvements  under  its  control,  in  conformity 
with  Oriental  standards. 

8.  That  the  City  endorse  and  foster  the  development  of  Broadway  as  an  extension 
of  Chinatown,  for  multiple-use  or  commercial  structures. 

C.  Housing: 

Already  overcrowded,  Chinatown  urgently  needs  additional  housing  to  meet  the  natural 
increase  in  population,  plus  the  influx  of  immigrants.  Much  of  the  Chinatown -North 
Beach  area  housing  is  sub-standard  and  in  need  of  massive  improvement.  The  plight 
of  families  and  the  elderly,  subsisting  on  poverty-level  incomes,  yet  paying  more  than 
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25%  of  that  income  for  rent,  is  particularly  acute.  There  is  a long  waiting  list  for 
vacancies  in  Chinatown’s  only  public  housing  structure. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  Mayor  Alioto  spearhead  the  formation  of  a coalition  of  City  officials  and 
department  heads,  to  determine  what  steps  can  be  taken  without  delay  to  alle- 
viate the  housing  situation,  meeting  with  a representative  body  from  the  Chinese 
community. 

2.  That  all  public  agencies  in  the  field  of  housing  be  urged  to  provide,  in  writing, 
immediate  plans  for  public  and/or  public-plus-private  assistance  for  family 
housing  in  Chinatown. 

3.  That  the  City  recognize  the  need  for  greater  flexibility  in  zoning  and  codes  to 
stimulate  housing  improvements  and  the  erection  of  multiple-use  structures. 

4.  That  the  City  assign  engineers  to  work  with  Chinatown  property  owners  for  a 
plot-by-plot  report  on  the  physical  condition  of  buildings,  leading  to  alterations 
or  additions  where  the  physical  condition  of  structures  permit. 

5.  That  State  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  field  of  housing  be  fully  advised  of  the 
special  needs  of  Chinatown,  including  relaxation  of  any  restrictive  rules  on 
ethnic  occupancy. 

6.  That  the  City  initiate  steps  to  extend  rental  subsidies  to  the  poor  of  Chinatown. 
D.  Employment  and  Business  Development: 

A massive  attack  on  the  problem  of  unemployment  for  Chinese  is  required  in  view  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  and  those  forced  to  work  at  menial,  low-paying  jobs 
because  of  the  competition  for  positions  within  the  Chinese  community.  One  of  the 
chief  handicaps  to  the  employment  of  Chinese  outside  of  the  community  is  a remaining 
degree  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  some  employers  because  of  race. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  unionization  of  the  garment  industry,  Chinatown’s  largest  source 
of  employment  for  women,  were  aired. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  City  provide  the  leadership  for  bringing  new  types  of  businesses  and 
light  industry  to  San  Francisco,  for  which  Chinatown  holds  a large  number  of 
qualified  workers.  The  formation  of  a liaison  committee  involving  the  Mayor’s 
office,  the  Planning  Commission,  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Chinese  community  is  necessary,  to  generate  an  aggressive  program  for  de- 
velopment of  light  industries  within  and  outside  of  Chinatown  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese.  Such  a committee  should  be  funded  by  governmental  sources 
to  provide  a paid  staff  of  industry-oriented  researchers. 

2.  That  public  and  private  employers  go  beyond  their  announced  policy  of  non- 
discrimination by  affirmative  recruitment  of  Chinese  in  their  labor  force. 

3.  That  the  City  and  the  other  levels  of  civil  service  employment,  by  an  active 
recruitment  program,  extend  the  opportunity  for  employment  to  alien  Chinese 
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who  have  filed  their  intention  of  citizenship. 

4.  That  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  take  the  initiative  in  finding 
new  jobs  through  an  active  campaign  both  within  the  Chinese  community  and 
the  broader  Bay  Area  community.  This  campaign,  assisted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  City  Hall,  should  include  matching  the  skills  of 
newly-arrived  immigrants  with  the  needs  of  employers,  and  if  needed,  providing 
transportation  to  plants  located  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  East  Bay  to  maximize 
use  of  this  pool  of  labor. 

5.  That  strict  enforcement  of  minimum  wage  scales,  as  defined  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral statutes,  and  assistance,  with  bi-lingual  personnel,  to  employees  now  working 
under  sub-standard  scales  of  pay  is  essential  to  combat  sub-standard  wages. 

6.  That  funds  be  made  available  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission  or  other  simi- 
lar body  to  make  a complete  study  of  the  problems  of  unionization  in  China- 
town, in  a serious  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  unionization  without  creation  of 
a social  upheaval  in  Chinatown.  This  should  include  active  involvement  of 
employers  as  well  as  unions. 

7.  That  employers  such  as  banks,  insurance,  hotels,  and  restaurants  take  a lead 
in  training  the  unskilled  so  they  can  compete  for  employment  outside  of  the 
Chinese  community,  and  that  Chinese  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  all  on-the-job  training  programs,  public  or  private. 

8.  That  our  schools  reappraise  the  vocational  training  programs  now  being  offered, 
in  conjunction  with  instruction  in  English,  to  provide  training  that  leads  to  jobs 
in  the  “uncrowded”  industries  or  crafts  — including  the  culinary  and  restaurant 
industry,  the  electronic  industries,  communication,  aircraft,  etc. 

E.  Social  Services : 

That  the  social,  economic,  and  physical  aspects  of  the  area  are  inextricably  interwoven 
so  as  to  call  for  simultaneous  improvement  in  all  sectors  is  clear.  A total  attack  ap- 
proach therefore  must  be  mounted  by  a broad-based  citizens  group  to  deal  with  com- 
munity problems.  Further,  that  if  the  residents  are  to  function  optimally  and  inde- 
pendently, a program  is  needed  to  provide  more  adequate  social  services  to  improve 
their  lot  in  life.  The  original  report  contained  fifteen  recommendations  detailed  over 
fifty  pages.  A reduced  and  abbreviated  version  follows  outlining  five  major  areas: 
Model  Cities  grant,  a strong  neighborhood  coordinating  council;  one  point  of  entry 
and  exit  in  the  social  service  delivery  system;  income  maintenance  program,  and  family 
life  enrichment  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  a comprehensive  program  of  physical  and  social  planning  be  initiated  for 
preliminary  consideration  of  the  Model  Cities  grant.  A grant  was  approved  in 
December,  1968  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Department  (HUD)  for  the  Mission 
and  Bayview-Hunters  Point  areas  on  the  second  round  of  planning  grants.  We 
urge  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  make  immediate  application 
to  revise  the  restrictions  for  target  areas  to  include  the  Chinatown  neighborhood. 
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The  above  step  can  now  be  taken  without  the  initial  formation  of  a broad-based 
citizen’s  committee. 

2.  That  pending  preparation  and  planning  for  the  Model  Cities  grant,  special 
funds  for  a five-year  period  from  the  State  Department  or  other  sources  be  sought 
to  strengthen  existing  operations  of  local  agencies  to  assist  immigrants.  This 
proposal  envisions  a coordinated  and  expanded  casework  service  to  immigrants, 
beginning  in  Hong  Kong  and  continuing  in  Chinatown,  tied  in  with  a com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  program  of  services  here. 

2.  That  again,  pending  realization  of  the  first  recommendation,  attempts  should  be 
made  to  obtain  funds  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
or  the  Redevelopment  Agency  for  five  years,  for  relocation  services  and  rent 
subsidies  for  residents  to  disperse  throughout  the  region.  Experience  has  proven 
that  the  new  immigrant  will  not  choose  to  live  in  outlying  areas  soon  after  arrival. 
It  may  be  possible  to  look  to  the  residents  of  Chinatown  who,  having  lived  in  the 
community  through  the  first  stages  of  assimilation,  might  consider  moving  out  of 
Chinatown  if  incentives  were  offered. 

4.  That  because  the  three  recommendations  above  require  the  unqualified  partici- 
pation and  support  of  all  citizens  in  the  area,  a body  should  be  formed  repre- 
senting every  segment  of  the  district’s  population  — citizens  of  all  ranks,  ages, 
including  the  poor,  and  that  such  a group  be  designated  as  the  Chinatown 
Coalition. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Chinatown  is  difficult  to  organize  because  of  the  extreme 
polarities  existing,  Chinatown  must  learn  to  speak  as  one  voice,  and  join  with 
voices  from  other  target  areas  in  the  City  to  seek  governmental  help. 

5.  That  there  be  an  improved  and  integrated  system  for  delivery  of  service  to  the 
community  under  the  direction  of  a Neighborhood  Coordinating  Council.  The 
areas  of  service  would  include  economic  assistance,  employment,  special  educa- 
tion, health,  recreation  and  housing.  In  this  council,  the  functions  would  include 
directing  an  information  and  referral  service,  exchanging  information,  forming 
task  force  study  groups,  assessing  social  welfare  needs,  identifying  gaps  in 
services,  establishing  priorities,  integrating  services,  acting  on  issues,  conducting 
research  and  evaluation  studies,  reviewing  and  planning,  and  officially  repre- 
senting the  thinking  and  concensus  of  the  social  welfare  group  in  the  community. 
A professional  staff  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  coordination  and  the  day 
to  day  functions  of  the  Council.  The  North  Beach-Chinatown  District  Council 
may  be  able  to  function  in  this  capacity  if  adequate  funding  is  obtained. 

6.  That  an  information  and  referral  center  be  available  to  every  individual  and 
family.  This  service  center  should  be  considered  as  the  first  port  of  entry  into 
the  service  system  for  all  persons  and  should  extend  beyond  a mere  information- 
answer  type  of  service.  Rather,  this  center  should  offer  around  the  clock  assist- 
ance, with  follow-through  to  insure  that  the  citizen  is  appropriately  referred  and 
accepted  by  the  receiving  resources.  The  recruitment  and  training  of  indigenous 
personnel  as  social  aides  or  community  aides  is  a necessary  part  of  this  program. 
These  aides  may  assist  the  professional  staff  in  the  following  menner:  1)  lessen 
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fragmentation  of  services  and  heighten  follow-up  services,  2)  reach  out  in  the 
community  to  those  unaware  of  the  services  available,  3)  help  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  various  agencies.  Agencies  having  child-care  functions,  the  police  de- 
partment, the  school  department,  or  the  Department  of  Social  Services  may  all 
channel  their  referrals  to  this  center.  The  present  Intake  and  Referral  Service 
of  the  EOC,  or  Self-Help  to  the  Elderly  with  a more  vigorous  program  could 
approximate  the  objectives  stated  here. 

7.  That  a system  of  income  supplementation  be  considered  to  enable  low  income 
families  to  break  out  of  the  negative  cycle  of  ecenomic  dependency  and  depressed 
human  values. 

8.  That  the  community  including  religious  organizations  and  family  associations 
offer  greater  assistance,  both  financially  and  by  volunteer  manpower  to  the 
various  existing  voluntary  social  service  agencies. 

9.  That  the  family  and  district  associations  reevaluate  their  programs  and  con- 
sider taking  a strong  role  in  serving  the  community,  by  promotion  of  cultural 
activities,  by  offering  leadership  and  support  of  family  life  enrichment  programs 
and  community  improvement  projects,  and  by  encouraging  youth  toward  scho- 
lastic attainment. 

F.  Health: 

The  large  number  of  indigent  Chinese  in  the  Chinatown-North  Beach  area  imposes  a 
special  problem  relating  to  health  care  for  both  the  Public  Health  Department  and 
private  or  community-supported  hospitals  and  clinics.  There  is  an  insufficiency  of 
private  hospital  and  nursing  or  convalescent  home  beds.  Dental  care  facilities  in  the 
public  domain  are  practically  non-existant.  Hospitals  and  nursing  homes  which  may 
be  outside  of  the  Chinese  community  present  an  obstacle  to  utilization,  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  many  non-English-speaking  Chinese  to  submit  to  this  “isolation”  from 
their  own  race.  Amidst  the  galore  of  data  gathered,  one  basic  fact  stood  out.  Medical 
services  which  reach  the  doorstep  of  a community  and  which  bridge  the  cultural  and 
language  barriers  gain  much  greater  acceptance  and  utilization.  The  success  of  the  San 
Francisco  Home  Health  Service  and  of  the  decentralized  Tuberculosis  Clinic  in  China- 
town clearly  demonstrate  this  point.  Health  planners  can  not  equate  the  most  modern 
or  most  expensive  facilities  as  the  only  criteria  for  the  high  level  of  medical  care,  for 
its  acceptance  or  utilization  depends  also  on  the  fullfillment  of  the  psycho-social  needs 
of  the  users  of  such  facilities. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  greatest  need  is  for  the  creation  of  a body  or  the  strengthening  of  the 
existing  Health  Committee  of  the  North  Beach-Chinatown  District  Council  to 
plan  and  coordinate  ail  the  health  programs  of  the  community.  The  member- 
ship of  this  body  should  include  representation  from  physicians,  dentists,  para- 
medical personnel,  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  community  hospitals, 
churches,  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  consumers,  and  others  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  and  coordinating  health  services  in  Chinatown.  These 
representatives  should  be  in  positions  where  they  can  innovate  approaches  to 
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meet  health  needs. 

2.  That  hospitals,  health  and  social  agencies  should  denote  the  ethnic  or  racial 
origin  (at  least  for  the  Chinese)  in  record-keeping  to  facilitate  studies  into 
patterns  of  diseases,  health  care  and  needs. 

3.  That  information  be  disseminated  to  the  newly-arrived  immigrants  regarding 
available  medical  care  facilities  and  resources,  their  rights  and  limitations,  so 
that  they  will  seek  necessary  medical  aid  promptly. 

4.  That  the  development  of  a comprehensive  outpatient  program  for  the  indigent  is 
desirable,  and  the  support  of  the  community  for  North  East  Medical  Services’ 
health  care  program  is  vital. 

That  until  such  a comprehensive  program  is  realized,  the  continued  support 
of  the  outpatient  clinics  of  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  and  Chinese 
Hospital  is  necessary. 

5.  That  there  is  a need  for  a compact,  comprehensive  medical  center  in  the  China- 
town area  which  will  provide  modern  acute  hospital  beds,  chronic  beds,  mental 
health  beds  and  outpatient  facilities  to  complement  the  new  Public  Health 
facilities  over  the  Broadway  Tunnel.  For  this  reason,  the  community  should 
assist  Chinese  Hospital  in  seeking  funds  for  its  proposed  new  medical  center. 

That  the  communication  gap  between  the  local  physicians  and  the  physicians 
at  the  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  be  narrowed,  by  adopting  the  proposed 
methods  of  communications  suggested  by  the  Public  Health  Department. 

6.  That  team  approach  in  providing  the  gamut  of  services  to  a patient  in  his  own 
home  be  encouraged,  when  such  a health  plan  is  appropriate  to  his  needs.  That 
a review  of  the  Medicare  program  is  needed  to  determine  how  homemaker  services 
as  part  of  health  needs  can  be  covered.  That  the  building  of  a long-term  care 
facility,  which  includes  extended  care  beds  and/or  nursing  home  beds  in  China- 
town, is  a must  in  any  redevelopment  program  considered  for  Chinatown. 

7.  That  all  the  interested  agencies  in  Chinatown,  including  the  Public  Health 
Department,  should  form  a consortium  with  the  other  mental  health  agencies 
in  the  rest  of  the  Northeast  sector  of  San  Francisco.  Only  with  such  a consortium 
arrangement  will  full  utilization  of  all  Federal  and  State  funds  to  provide  a 
complete,  long-term  mental  health  program  be  realized. 

8.  That  dental  education  programs  and  expansion  of  topical  fluoridation  for  school 
children  should  be  supported. 

9.  That  there  is  need  to  bridge  the  feeling  of  isolation  of  non-English  speaking 
Chinese  patients  at  hospitals  and  long  term  care  facilities  outside  of  Chinatown 
with  visits  by  volunteers  and/or  interpretive  services. 

10.  That  legislators  should  be  made  cognizance  of  the  impact  of  the  immigrants  on 
the  health  problems  of  the  community.  That  extraordinary  avenues  of  funding 
(special  legislation  if  necessary)  may  have  to  be  utilized  to  meet  the  health 
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needs  of  those  who  cannot  afford  private  medical  care;  this  includes  those 
economically  just  above  the  poverty  level  as  well  as  the  indigent. 

11.  That  bilingual  personnel  in  the  health  fields,  particularly  in  psychiatry,  be 
encouraged  to  work  in  the  Chinese  community. 

G.  Senior  Citizens: 

There  are  many  elderly  among  the  Chinese  in  the  heart  of  this  concentrated  district. 
Numbers  of  them  live  out  their  days  in  the  cheapest  of  rooming  houses  or  hotels,  sub- 
sisting on  the  lowest  scale  of  social  security  payments  or  relief  checks.  Although  there 
is  a Senior  Citizens  Center,  physical  handicaps  prevent  many  from  making  use  of  it. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  City  be  called  upon  to  investigate  and  act  upon  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding some  form  of  rent  subsidy  for  the  poor,  to  remedy  the  situation  in  which 
so  many  find  themselves,  having  to  pay  most  of  their  social  security  or  other 
income  for  rent. 

2.  That  the  City,  through  the  Housing  Authority,  investigate  and  initiate  the 
remodeling  of  existing  hotels  in  the  Chinatown  area  into  hostelries  for  senior 
citizens,  to  provide  better  housing  at  low  rentals. 

3.  That  the  City  fund  the  transformation  of  the  main  floor  of  the  Chinese  Trade 
Center  Building  facing  Portsmouth  Square  as  a new  Chinese  Senior  Citizens 
recreational  center. 

4.  That  all  citizens  and  agencies  interested  in  aiding  the  elderly  poor  give  full 
support  and  aid  to  the  work  of  organizations  such  as  “Self-Help  for  the 
Elderly”  which  assist  the  elderly  to  utilize  fully  the  resources  of  the  social 
and  health  agencies. 

H.  Youth: 

On  the  basis  of  a study  of  police  statistics,  delinquency  and  crime  in  the  Chinatown 
area  are  no  different  or  more  acute  than  throughout  the  city  as  a whole. 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  problems  of  youth  in  Chinatown  are  symptomatic 
of  the  general  unrest  and  attitude  of  the  “young  activists”  of  all  races  in  our  city 
and  nation.  Thus,  the  problems  of  youth  must  be  not  only  a responsibility  of  the 
Chinese  community,  but  of  the  community  as  a whole. 

Literally  scores  of  churches,  social  service  groups  and  committees  are  working  for 
the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  Chinatown.  However,  there  is  little  or  no  communication 
between  these  agencies,  leading  to  fragmented  efforts  on  the  overall  problems  of 
education,  unemployment,  the  language  barrier,  broken  homes,  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
gramming in  the  field  of  recreation. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  a Youth  Coordinating  Council  be  formed  for  Chinatown,  representing  all 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  bring  about  a closer  working  relationship  in  the 
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field  of  youth  services.  Such  a Council  would  serve  only  in  an  administrative 
capacity  for  a coalition  of  action  programs  leading  to  greater  efficiency,  and  as  a 
supporting  arm  in  securing  wider  financial  support  for  those  organizations  in 
need  of  assistance.  This  would  not  be  a debating  society.  It  would  be  devoted 
to  allaying  doubt  and  suspicion  of  one  with  the  other.  It  would  be  devoted  to 
increasing  action  on  the  broad  problems  of  the  community  as  they  affect  youth. 

The  Council  should  give  active  support  to  every  solid  program  now  existing.  Its 
purpose  should  be  to  coordinate  and  support,  not  fractionate  or  diminish  the 
individual  effort. 

Heading  the  organization  should  be  a well-paid  executive  manager,  with  a staff 
of  four,  operating  from  a central  location,  which  would  also  serve  as  a referral 
office. 

Initial  financing  could  easily  come  from  reasonable  contributions  by  the  score 
or  more  organizations  represented,  for  a first-year  budget  of  $50,000.  Included 
as  financial  backers  should  be  an  imposing  list  of  Sponsors  — from  the  public, 
and  from  business  and  financial  interests  of  San  Francisco. 

2.  That  a factual  survey  of  “job  opportunities”  for  Chinese  be  instituted,  so  that 
the  public  school  system  can  be  advised  in  preparing  its  vocational  training  pro- 
grams. Further,  that  the  Chinese  community  itself  supplement  these  efforts 
by  direct  appeals  to  the  City,  State  and  Federal  governments  for  the  funding  of 
vocational  training  and  English  instructions,  to  specifically  prepare  non-English 
speaking  Chinese  for  jobs  in  the  “expanding  industries”  of  the  Bay  Region. 

3.  That  there  be  better  utilization  and  programming  at  the  City’s  recreational 
centers  and  playgrounds  for  activities  most  enjoyed  by  Chinese  youth,  and  that 
such  centers  and  playgrounds  be  opened  for  use  on  Sundays. 

4.  That  cultural  programs  for  the  youth  of  Chinatown  be  expanded  to  inculcate 
pride  in  their  race  and  origin,  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  American-born 
and  immigrant  youth. 

I.  Recreation : 

While  present  facilities  are  perhaps  adequate  for  the  immediate  present,  future  growth 
of  the  young  population  of  Chinatown  (which  now  numbers  50%  of  its  residents  as 
21 -years  of  age  and  under)  should  be  planned  now.  Physical  maintenance  of  currently 
existing  facilities  seems  to  be  lacking.  Also  needed  is  a re-evaluation  of  programs  of 
recreational  activities,  in  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  young  Chinese. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  recreational  facilities  operated  by  the  Park  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment and  those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  De- 
partment be  opened  for  use  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  that  thoughful 
consideration  be  given  to  more  night  time  use  of  these  facilities. 

2.  That  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  and  the  recreation  division  of  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  be  urged  to  unify  and  coordinate  their 
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activities  and  programs,  and  include  in  their  conversations  other  groups  provid- 
ing club  or  recreational  aids. 

3.  That  the  Park  and  Recreational  Department  and  the  School  Department  be 
urged  to  re-evaluate  present  “programs”  on  the  basis  of  age  groups  and  “interest” 
groups,  to  the  end  that  plans  are  more  related  to  the  interest  of  the  very  young, 
the  immigrant  and  the  American-born  adolescents,  and  especially  the  young 
adults. 

4.  That  the  City  Planning  Department  and  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department 
jointly  investigate  the  development  of  “mini-parks”  through  the  entire  China- 
town-North Beach  area,  such  as  have  already  been  designed  and  included  in 
future  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  outer  Market  Street  area  sponsored 
by  district  property  owners  and  endorsed  by  SPUR. 

5.  That  the  City  begin  planning  now  for  future  expansion  of  recreational  facilities 
in  view  of  the  population  growth  anticipated  for  Chinatown. 

6.  That  when  new  multi-use  structures  are  built  in  the  Chinatown  area,  that  plans 
should  include  rooftop  recreational  areas. 

7.  That  the  football  field  at  Galileo  High  School  be  made  available  for  soccer  at 
all  times  when  the  field  is  not  required  for  school  athletic  events;  and  that  a 
league  of  Chinese  soccer  teams  be  formed  to  attract  the  participation  of  the 
young  men  of  the  community. 

8.  That  there  be  more  social  affairs  (dances)  for  young  people. 

9.  That  the  North  Beach  Playground  be  covered  with  an  “astro-turf”  to  make 
baseball  playing  possible  at  this  location. 

10.  That  indoor  facilities  for  receation  include  such  activities  as  bowling  and  pool  or 
billiards. 

11.  That  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  open  negotiations  with  the  private 
developers  in  the  Golden  Gateway,  the  Fisherman’s  Wharf  area,  the  new  com- 
mercial enterprises  facing  the  waterfront  along  Battery  Street,  and  other  projects 
of  this  nature,  for  the  inclusion  of  public  recreational  facilities  in  their  planning. 

J.  Education: 

Chinese  children  at  all  levels  of  learning  have  the  problem  of  receiving  their  education 
in  English  while  their  family  life  depends  upon  Cantonese  as  the  common  language. 
Bi-lingual  instruction  calls  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  teachers  and  classroom 
space.  Adult  education  classes  for  English  instruction  and  vocational  training  are 
increasingly  in  demand. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  problems  for  funding  be  fully  explored,  such  as  securing  grants  in  aid, 
finding  new  sources  of  income,  and  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  reduce  the  seem- 
ingly inevitable  delays  between  initiation  of  a request  and  availability  of  funds. 
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2.  That  a more  realistic  approach  be  developed  to  establish  the  criteria  of  eligibility 
for  Federal  funding  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Chinatown  area.  That  such  criteria 
should  not  be  based  on  outdated  census  figures  and  number  of  welfare  recipients 
but  on  socio-cultural  needs. 

3.  That  a continuing  and  updated  survey  of  the  existing  programs  be  conducted  so 
as  to  improve  the  curriculum  and  that  more  effective  techniques  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  students  be  developed. 

4.  That  adult  classes  for  Chinese  be  expanded,  and  their  curricula  designed  to 
relate  students’  special  skills  or  previous  professional  attainments  to  actual  em- 
ployment opportunities.  That  financial  assistance  be  offered  either  directly  or 
by  job  placement  to  enable  the  students  to  continue  such  instruction  as  long  as 
necessary.  It  is  incomprehensible  that  a Chinese  who  has  attained  a Ph.  D. 
should  find  it  necessary  to  work  as  a cook  or  busboy  due  only  to  a language 
handicap. 

5.  That  advance  information  on  immigration  be  available  so  the  public  school 
system  can  be  advised  of  numbers  to  be  admitted  and  their  educational  back- 
ground. Future  planning  is  almost  impossible  without  such  facts. 

6.  That  an  “immigration  center”  should  be  established  to  determine  educational 
needs,  with  extended  counseling  and  guidance  service  to  immigrants. 

7.  That  additional  “space”  for  teaching  English  as  a second  language  should  be 
provided,  with  a program  for  recruitment  of  bi-lingual  instructors  initiated. 

8.  That  the  churches  and  other  service  organizations  providing  tutorial  services 
continue  their  work,  but  establish  a closer  relationship  with  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  tutor  and  the  teacher. 

9.  That  through  recreational  and  cultural  activities  the  gap  between  American- 
born  and  immigrant  children  be  bridged. 

10.  That  all  agencies  concerned  with  the  educational,  moral,  and  cultural  aspects 
of  the  “youth  problem”  do  their  utmost  to  open  all  possible  avenues  of  com- 
munication between  themselves  and  the  youth  of  Chinatown. 

11.  That  Asian  studies,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  history  and  culture  of 
the  Chinese,  be  expanded  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Public  Schools. 

12.  That  the  need  for  teaching  selected  subjects  in  Chinese  (Cantonese  preferably) 
be  explored. 

K.  Culture : 

Extending  an  appreciation  of  the  culture  of  ancient  China  and  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
development  of  California  and  San  Francisco,  is  highly  desirable  as  a means  of  in- 
culcating pride  in  their  race  among  Chinese-Americans.  Culture  also  offers  the  public 
in  general  a basis  for  a better  understanding  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 
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1.  That  a continuing  Cultural  Committee  for  the  development  of  programs  on  an 
organized  basis  be  formed. 

2.  That  the  City  Librarian  revises  and  greatly  enlarges  upon  the  books  and  liter- 
ature available  to  the  public  relating  to  ancient  and  modern  works  on  Chinese 
art,  history,  literature,  poetry,  political  life,  and  contributions  of  Chinese  to  the 
cultural  life  of  America.  A similar  expansion  of  literature  in  the  libraries  of  the 
public  school  system  is  needed. 

3.  That  financial  aid  be  offered  to  the  school  department  for  advancement  of  its 
program  for  Asian  studies. 

4.  That  a development  of  entirely  new,  up-to-date  documentary  films,  slides  and 
other  visual  aids  is  needed  to  replace  the  present  inadequate  materials  for 
advancing  teaching  skills  and  public  lectures. 

5.  That  collections  of  newspaper  files,  American  newspaper  and  magazine  articles, 
and  old  prints  relating  to  the  Chinese  in  America  can  be  carried  out  by  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  of  Chinatown. 

6.  That  the  City’s  Art  Commission  be  urged  to  include  Chinese  drama,  art  works 
and  other  objects  of  cultural  value  in  its  annual  program  of  activities. 

7.  That  the  merchants,  the  Chinese  Six  Companies,  and  the  family  associations 
expand  programs  centered  on  Chinese  holidays  and  events,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  New  Year’s  celebration. 

8.  That  there  be  public  demonstrations,  conducted  by  the  elders  of  the  community, 
of  such  time-honored  skills  as  kite  making,  carving,  caliography  and  Chinese 
cooking. 

9.  That  annual  contests  be  conducted  for  Chinese-Americans  for  oratory,  poetry, 
and  essays  on  Chinese  life  and  culture  — in  Cantonese,  Mandarin  and  English. 

10.  That  regularly  scheduled  visits  be  made  by  Chinese-American  children  to  the 
Brundage  collection  of  Asian  art,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De  Young  Museum. 

11.  That  colleges  and  universities  organize,  publicize  and  conduct  public  lectures 
on  Chinese  cultural  subjects. 

L.  Landmark  Preservation: 

Many  historic  buildings  which  relate  Chinatown  to  San  Francisco’s  early  history  still 
exist.  Many  of  these  are  not  presently  known  to  the  public  or  are  not  properly  iden- 
tified with  markers. 

This  Subcommittee  recommends  that  a continuing  effort  be  made  to  identify  all 
types  of  “landmarks”  in  San  Francisco  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Chinese-Americans. 
If  not  proper  for  identification  by  official  action  as  “State  Registered  Landmarks” 
(as  is,  for  example,  Portsmouth  Plaza)  they  nevertheless  are  important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  cultural  and  historical  aspects  of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown. 
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M.  Parking  and  Traffic: 

No  survey  of  parking  and  traffic  conditions  has  been  made  by  the  City  for  a number 
of  years  of  the  Chinatown  area  or  of  the  encroaching  financial  district  which  brings 
added  thousands  of  persons  into  the  downtown  section  of  San  Francisco.  The  con- 
gestion within  the  area  is  a hindrance  to  the  movement  of  tourists  and  visitors,  and 
imposes  a burden  on  the  merchants  of  Chinatown  in  the  conduct  of  their  businesses. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  a new  study  by  the  City  on  traffic  and  parking  in  the  Chinatown  district 
and  the  streets  adjacent  to  the  area  be  carried  out. 

2.  That  certain  street  areas  be  designated  for  commercial  parking  only,  with 
strict  enforcement  of  limited  parking  time  to  facilitate  truck  movements  and 
auto  traffic. 

3.  That  day-time  parking  within  the  area  be  limited.  This  includes  some  resi- 
dential streets  now  often  occupied  by  all-day  parkers  from  financial  district 
offices. 

4.  That  a public  parking  garage  with  a capacity  of  400  to  S00  cars  be  constructed 
under  city-owned  property. 

5.  That  traffic  signals  be  placed  at  the  intersection  of  most  streets  crossing  Grant 
Avenue. 

N.  Police  Relations: 

As  with  other  parts  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  need  for  a closer  understanding  and 
relationship  between  the  police  and  residents  of  Chinatown.  This  is  particularly 
needed  in  contacts  between  the  police  and  the  youth  groups,  or  so-called  “gangs”. 

The  Subcommittee  notes  that  the  assignment  to  the  district  of  “Chinaown  Detail”  is 
regarded  by  the  public  as  an  indication  that  the  Chinatown  area  is  “crime-ridden” 
when  this  is  not  based  upon  facts. 

The  Subcommittee  Recommended: 

1.  That  the  Police  Department  eliminate  the  name  “Chinatown  Detail”  from  its 
organization  chart  and  that  officers  assigned  to  the  district  by  regular  duty 
officers  “from  the  Central  Station”. 

2.  That  more  uniformed  foot  patrolmen  be  assigned  to  the  district  to  establish 
closer  personal  relationships  with  residents  and  merchants. 

3.  That  in  all  cases  where  an  arrest  of  a non-English  speaking,  Chinese-speaking 
person  is  involved,  that  the  police  officer  be  provided  with  a 24-hour  available 
interpreter  to  assist  in  providing  the  arrested  person  with  knowledge  of  the 
charge  against  him,  his  rights,  and  to  summon  an  attorney  or  to  communicate 
with  his  family  if  requested. 

4.  That  liaison  be  established  by  the  police  with  one  or  more  of  the  social  service 
workers  in  the  area  who  speak  Chinese,  who  can  be  summoned  whenever  needed, 
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since  in  many  instances  the  cause  for  interrogation  may  be  based  on  social  ills 
rather  than  criminal  intent. 

5.  That  a Police  Community  Relations  Officer  to  deal  specifically  with  the  prob- 
lems of  youth  groups  and  gangs  be  continued  in  the  community. 
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EPILOGUE 


To  all  those  reading  this  report,  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  facts, 
although  accurate  on  the  day  compiled,  may  be,  in  part,  obsolete 
by  the  time  this  report  is  published.  No  community  remains  dormant, 
and  Chinatown  is  undergoing  great  change.  We  encourage  all  those 
interested  in  the  needs  of  this  community  to  constantly  seek  the  latest 
facts  and  update  the  information  presented  here. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  facts  revealed  herein  will  help  others  in  our 
community  to  see  the  problems  in  better  perspective.  We  shall  consider 
our  time  and  effort  well  spent  if  our  report  serves  as  a catalyst  for  im- 
proving conditions  in  Chinatown. 

It  is  self-evident  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  the  foundation  of  social 
progress,  and  it  remains  for  a concerned  citizenry  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  translate  these  facts  into  meaningful  action.  Mindful  that  in 
the  final  analysis,  Chinatown  — with  all  her  hopes  and  manifold  prob- 
lems— is,  after  all,  but  a microcosm  of  our  imperfect  society;  one 
surely  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  betterment  of  this  segment  of  our 
interrelated  society  can  only  accrue  to  the  whole. 
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